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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION 






The present volume completes a series of educational works on 
Physical Geography and Geology, projected by me many years 
ago. In the Primers^ published in 1873, the most elementary 
facts and principles were presented in such a way as I thought 
most likely to attract the learner, by stimulating at once his 
faculties of observation and reflection. The continued sale of 
large editions of these little books in this country and in 
America, and the translation of them into most European 
languages, leads me to believe that the practical methods of 
instruction adopted in them have been found useful. They 
were followed in 1877 by my Class-Book of Physical Geography^ 
in which, upon as far as possible the same line of treatment, 
th? subject was developed with greater breadth and fulness. 
This volume was meant to be immediately succeeded by a 
-If corresponding one on Geology, but pressure of other engage- 
* ments has delayed till now the completion of this plan. 

So many introductory works on Geology have been written 
that some apology or explanation seems required from an 
author who adds to their number. Experience of the practical 
work of teaching science long ago convinced me that what the 
young learner primarily needs is a class-book which will awaken 
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his curiosity and interest There should be enough of detail 
to enable him to understand how conclusions are arrived at. 
All through its chapters he should see how observation, 
generalisation, and induction go hand in hand in the progress 
of scientific research. But it should not be overloaded with 
technical details which, though of the highest importance, 
cannot be adequately understood until considerable advance 
has been made in the study. It ought to present a broad, 
luminous picture of each branch of the subject, necessarily, of 
course, incomplete, but perfectly correct and intelligible as far 
as it goes. This picture should be amplified in detail by a 
skilful teacher. It may, however, so arrest the attention of the 
learner himself as to lead him to seek, of his own accord, in 
larger treatises, fuller sources of information. To this ideal 
standard of a class-book I have striven in some measure to 
approach. 

Originally, I purposed that this present volume should be 
uniform in size with the Class-Book of Physical Geography, 
But, as the illustrations were in progress, the advantage of 
adopting a larger page became evident, and with this greater 
scope and my own enthusiasm for the subject the book has 
gradually grown into what it now is. With few exceptions, the 
woodcuts have been drawn and engraved expressly for this 
volume. Mr. Sharman has kindly made for me most of the ^ 
drawings of the fossils. The landscape sketches are chiefly 
from my own note-books. I have to thank Messrs. J. D. 
Cooper and M, Lacour for the skill with which they have given 
in wood-engraving the expression of the originals. 
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In preparing the Second Edition, I have thoroughly revised 
this Class-book, so as to keep it abreast of the onward progress 
of Geology. The sale of a large impression, and the numerous 
communications received from teachers and others, have led to 
the belief that the book might be made still more useful 
if printed in such a form as to admit of its being sold at a 
greatly reduced price. This change has now been effected; 
but the volume, though diminished in bulk, contains rather 
more matter than the first edition* Care has been taken to 
make the Index full and accurate. 



yah June 1890. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The main features of the dry land on which we live seem to 
remain unchanged from year to year. The valleys and plains 
familiar to our forefathers are still familiar to us, bearing the same 
meadows and woodlands, the same hamlets and villages, though 
generation after generation of men has meanwhile passed away. 
The hills and mountains now rise along the sky-line as they did 
long centuries ago, catching as of old the fresh rains of heaven 
and gathering them into the brooks and rivers which, through 
unknown ages, have never ceased to flow seawards. So stead- 
fast do these features appear to stand, and so strong a contrast 
do they offer to the shortness and changeableness of human life, 
that they have become typical in our minds of all that is ancient 
and durable. We speak of the firm earth, of the everlasting hills, 
of the imperishable mountains, as if, where all else is fleeting and 
mutable, these forms at least remain unchanged. 

And yet attentive observation of what takes place from day to 
day around us shows that the surface of a country is not now 
exactly as it used to be. We notice various changes of its topo- 
graphy going on now, which have doubtless been in progress for 
•a long time, and the accumulated effect of which may ultimately 
transform altogether the character of a landscape. A strong gale, 
for instance, will level thousands of trees in its pathway, turning 
a tract of forest or woodland into a bare space, which may become 
a quaking morass, until perhaps changed into arable ground by 
the farmer. A flooded river will in a few hours cut away large 
slices from its banks, and spreading over fields and meadows, will 
bury many acres of fertile land under a covering of barren sand 
and shingle. A long-continued, heavy rain, by loosening masses 
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of earth or rock on steep slopes, causes destructive landslips. A 
hard frost splinters the naked fronts of crags and cliffs, and breaks 
up bare soil. In short, every shower of rain and gust of wind, if 
we could only watch them narrowly enough, would be found to 
have done something towards modifying the surface of the land. 
Along the sea-margin, too, how ceaseless is the progress of change ! 
In moist places, the waves are cutting away the land, sometimes 
even at so fast a rate as two or three feet in a year. Here and 
there, on the other hand, they cast sand and silt ashore so as to 
increase the breadth of the dry land. 

These are ordinary everyday causes of alteration, and though 
singly insignificant enough, their united effect after long centuries 
cannot but be great. From time to time, however, other less 
frequent but more powerful influences come into play. In most 
large regions of the globe, the ground is often convulsed by earth- 
quakes, many of which leave permanent scars upon the surface of 
the land. Volcanoes, too, in many countries pour forth streams 
of molten rock and showers of dust and cinders that bury the 
surrounding districts and greatly alter their appearance. 

Turning to the pages of human history, we find there the 
records of similar changes in bygone times. Lakes, on which 
our rude forefathers paddled their canoes and built their wattled 
island-dwellings, have wholly disappeared. Bogs, over whose 
treacherous surface these early hunters could not follow the chase 
of red deer or Irish elk, have become meadows and fields. Forests, 
where they hunted the wild boar, have been turned into grassy 
pastures. Cities have been entirely destroyed by earthquakes or 
have been entombed under the piles of ashes discharged from a 
burning mountain. So great have been the inroads of the sea 
that, in some instances, the sites of what a few hundred years ago 
were farms and hamlets, now lie under the sea half a mile or 
more from the modem shore. Elsewhere the land has gained 
upon the sea, and the harbours of an earlier time are now several 
miles distant from the coast-line. 

But man has naturally kept note only of the more impressive 
changes ; in other words, of those which had most influence upon 
his own doings. We may be certain, however, that there have 
been innumerable minor alterations of the surface of the land 
within human history, of which no chronicler has made mention, 
either because they seemed too trivial, or because they took place 
so imperceptibly as never to be noticed. Fortunately, in many 
cases, these mutations of the land have written their own memorials, 
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which can be as satisfactorily interpreted as the ancient manu- 
scripts from which our early national history is compiled. 

In illustration of the character of these natural chronicles, let us 
for a moment consider the subsoil beneath cities that have been 
inhabited for many centuries. In London, for example, when 
excavations are made for drainage, building, or other purposes, 
there are sometimes found, many feet below the level of the present 
streets, mosaic pavements and foundations, together with earthen 
vessels, bronze implements, ornaments, coins, and other relics of 
Roman time. Now, if we knew nothing, from actual authentic 
history, of the existence of such a people as the Romans, or of 
their former presence in England, these discoveries, deep beneath 
the surface of modem London, would prove that long before the 
present streets were built, the site of the city was occupied by a 
civilised race which employed bronze and iron for the useful pur- 
poses of life, had a metal coinage, and showed not a little artistic 
skill in its pottery, glass, and sculpture. But down beneath the 
rubbish wherein the Roman remains are embedded, lie gravels and 
sands from which rudely-fashioned human implements of flint have 
been obtained. Whence we further learn that, before the civilised 
metal-using people appeared, an earlier race had been there, 
which employed weapons and instruments of roughly chipped 
flint. 

That this was the order of appearance of the successive peoples 
that have inhabited the site of London is, of course, obvious. 
But let us ask ourselves why it is obvious. We observe that there 
are, broadly speaking, three layers or -deposits from which the 
evidence is derived. The upper layer is that which contains the 
foundations and rubbish of modem London. Next comes that 
which encloses the relics of the Roman occupation. At the 
bottom lies the layer that preserves the scanty traces of the early 
flint-folk. The upper deposit is necessarily the newest, for it could 
not be laid down until after the accumulation of those below it, 
which must, of course, be progressively older, as they are traced 
deeper from the surface. By the mere fact that the layers lie one 
above another, we are furnished with a simple clue which enables 
us to determine their relative time of formation. We may know 
nothing whatever as to how old they are measured by years or 
centuries. But we can be absolutely certain of what is termed 
their " order of superposition," or chronological sequence ; in other 
words, we can be confident that the bottom layer came first and 
the top layer last. 
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This kind of observation and reasoning will enable us to detect 
almost everywhere proofs that the surface of the land has not 
always been what it is to-day. In some districts, for example, 
when the dark layer of vegetable soil is turned up which supports 
the plants that keep the land so green, there may be foimd below 
it sand and gravel, full of smooth well-rounded stones. .Such 
materials are to be seen in the course of formation where water 
keeps them moving to and fro, as on the beds of rivers, the 
margins of lakes, or the shores of the sea. Wherever smoothed 
rolled pebbles occur, they point to the influence of moving water ; 
so that we conclude, even though the site is now dry land, that 
the sand and gravel underneath it prove it to have been formerly 
under water. Again, below the soil in other regions, lie layers of 
oysters and other sea -shells. These remains, spread out like 
similar shells on the beach or bed of the sea at the present day, 
enable us to infer that where they lie the sea once rolled. 

Pits, quarries, or other excavations that lay open still deeper 
layers of material, bring before us interesting and impressive 
testimony regarding the ancient mutations of the land. Suppose, 
by way of further illustration, that underneath a bed of sand full 
of oyster-shells, there lies a dark brown band of peat. This 
substance, composed of mosses and other water-loving plants, is 
formed in boggy places by the growth of marshy vegetation. 
Below the peat there might occur a layer of soft white marl full of 
lake-shells, such as may be observed on the bottoms of many lakes 
at the present time (compare Fig. 30). These three layers — oyster- 
bed, peat, and marl — wowld present a perfectly clear and intelli- 
gible record of a curious series of changes in the site of the 
locality. The bottom layer of white marl with its peculiar shells 
would show that at one time the place was occupied by a lake. 
The next layer of peat would indicate that, by the growth of 
marshy vegetation, the lake was gradually changed into a morass. 
The upper layer of oyster-shells would prove that the ground was 
then submerged beneath the sea. The present condition of the 
ground shows that subsequently the sea retired and the locality 
passed into dry land as it is to-day. 

It is evident that by this method of examination information 
may be gathered regarding early conditions of the earth's surface, 
long before the authentic dates of human history. Such inquiries 
form the subject of Geology, which is the science that investigates 
the History of the Earth. The records in which this history is 
chronicled are the soils and rocks under our feet. It is the task 
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of the geologist so to arrange and interpret these records as to 
show through what successive changes the globe has passed, and 
how the dry land has come to wear the aspect which it presents 
at the present time. 

Just as the historian would be wholly unable to decipher the 
inscriptions of an ancient race of people unless he had first dis- 
covered a key to the language in which they are written, so the 
geologist would find himself baffled in his efforts to trace backward 
the history of the earth if he were not provided with a clue to the 
interpretation of the records in which that history is contained. 
Such a clue is furnished to him by a study of the operations of 
nature now in progress upon the earth's surface. Only in so far 
as he makes himself acquainted with these modem changes, can 
he hope to follow intelligently and successfully the story of earlier 
phases in the earth's progress. It will be seen that this truth has 
already been illustrated in the instances above given of the 
evidence that the surface of the land has not been always as it is 
now. The beds of sand and gravel, of oyster-shells, of peat and 
of marl, would have told us nothing as to ancient geography had 
we not been able to ascertain their origin and history by finding 
corresponding materials now in course of accumulation. To one 
ignorant of the peculiarities of fresh-water shells, the layer of marl 
would have conveyed no intelligible meaning. But knowing and 
recognising these peculiarities, we feel sure that the marl marks 
the site of a former lake. Thus the study of the Present supplies 
a key that unlocks the secrets of the Past. 

In order, therefore, to trace back the history of the Earth, the 
geologist must begin by carefully watching the changes that now 
take place, and by observing how nature elaborates the materials 
that preserve more or less completely the record of these changes. 
In the following pages, I propose to follow this method of inquiry, 
and, as far as the subject will permit, to start with no assumptions 
which the learner cannot easily verify for himself. We shall begin 
with the familiar everyday operations of the air, rain, frost, and 
other natural agents. As these have been fully described in my 
Class-Book of Physical Geography^ it will not be needful here to 
consider them again in detail. We shall rather pass on to inquire 
in what various ways they are engaged in contributing to the forma- 
tion of new mineral accumulations, and in thereby providing fresh 
materials for the preservation of the facts on which geological 
history is founded. Having thus traced how new rocks are 
formed, we may then proceed to arrange the similar rocks of older 
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time, marking what are the peculiarities of each and how they 
may best be classified. 

If the labours of the geologist were concerned merely with the 
former mutations of the earth's surface, — ^how sea and land have 
changed places, how rivers have altered their courses, how lakes 
have been filled up, how valleys have been excavated, how 
mountains, peaks, and precipices have been carved, how plains 
have been spread out, and how the story of these revolutions has 
been written in enduring characters upon the very framework of 
the land, — he would feel the want of one of the great sources of 
interest in the study of the present face of nature. We naturally 
connect all modern changes of the earth's surface with the life of 
the plants and animals that flourish there, and more especially 
with their influence on the progress of Man himself. If -there 
were no similar connection of the ancient changes with once living 
things — if the history of the earth were merely one of dead inert 
matter — it would lose much of its interest for us. But happily 
that history includes the records of successive generations of 
plants and animals which, from early times, have peopled land 
and sea. The remains of these organisms have been preserved 
in the deposits of different ages, and can be compared and con- 
trasted with those of the modem world. 

To realise how such preservation has been possible, and how 
far the forms so retained afford an adequate picture of the life of 
the time to which they belonged, we must turn once more to 
watch how nature deals with this matter at the present time. Of 
the millions of flowers, shrubs, and trees which year after year 
clothe the land with beauty, how many relics are preserved ? Where 
are the successive generations of insect, bird, and beast which 
have appeared in this country since man first set foot upon its 
soil ? They have utterly vanished. If all their living descendants 
could suddenly be swept away, how could we tell that such plants 
and animals ever lived at all ? It must be confessed that the vast 
majority of them leave no trace behind. Nevertheless we should 
be able to recover relics of some of them by searching in the 
comparatively few places where, at the present day, dead plants 
and animals are entombed and preserved. From the alluvial 
terraces of rivers, from the silt of lake-bottoms, firom the depths of 
peat-mosses, from the floors of subterranean caverns, from the 
incrustations left by springs, we might recover traces of some at 
least of the living things that people the land. And from these 
fragmentary and incomplete records we might conjecture what 
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may have been the general character of the life of the time. By 
searching the similar records of earlier ages the geologist has 
brought to light many profoundly interesting vestiges of vegetation 
and of animal life belonging to types that have long since passed 
away. 

It must be evident, however, that were we to confine our inquiries 
merely to its surface, we should necessarily gain a most imperfect 
view of the general history of the Earth. Beneath that surface, 
as volcanoes show, there lies a hot interior, which must have pro- 
foundly influenced the changes of the outer parts or crust of the 
planet. The study of volcanoes enables us to penetrate, as it 
were, a little way into that interior, and to understand some of 
the processes in progress there. But our knowledge of the inside 
of the Earth can obviously be based only to a very limited extent 
on direct observation, for man cannot penetrate far below the 
surface. The deepest mines do not go deep enough to reach 
materials differing in any essential respect from those visible above 
ground. Nevertheless, by inference from such observations as 
can be made, and by repeated and varied experiments in labora- 
tories, imitating as closely as can be devised what may be sup- 
posed to be the conditions that exist deep within the globe, some 
probable conclusions can be drawn even as to the changes that 
take place in those deeper recesses that lie for ever concealed 
from our eyes. These conclusions will be stated in later chapters 
of this book, and the rocks will be described, on the origin of 
which they appear to throw light 

I have compared the soils and rocks with which geology deals 
to the records out of which the historian writes the chronicles of 
a nation. We might vary the simile by likening them to the 
materials employed in the construction of a great building. It 
is of course interesting enough to know what kinds of marble, 
granite, mortar, wood, brass, or iron, have been chosen by an 
architect. But much more important is it to inquire how these 
various substances have been grouped together so as to form such 
a building. In like manner, besides the nature and mode of 
origin of the various rocks of which the visible and accessible 
part of the earth consists, we ought to know how these varied 
substances have been arranged so as to build up what we can see 
of the outer part or crust of our globe. In short, we should try 
to trace what may be called the architecture of the planet, noting 
how each variety of rock occupies its own characteristic place, and 
how they are all grouped and braced together in the solid framework 
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of the land. This then will be the next subject for consideration 
in this volume. 

But in a great historical edifice, like one of the Gothic minsters 
of Europe, for example, there are often several different styles. 
A student of architecture can detect these distinctions, and by 
their means can show that a cathedral has not been completed in 
one age ; that it may even have been partially destroyed and re- 
built during successive centuries, only finally taking its present form 
after many political vicissitudes and many changes of architectural 
taste. Each edifice has thus a separate history, which is recorded 
by the way the materials have been shaped and put together in 
the various parts of the masonry. So it is with the architecture 
of the Earth. We have evidence of many demolitions and rebuild- 
ings, and the story of their general progress can still be deciphered 
among the rocks. It is the business of Geology to trace out that 
story, to put all the scattered materials together, and to make 
known by what a long succession of changes the Earth has 
reached its present state. An outline of what science has accom- 
plished in this task will form the last and concluding part of this 
book. 

In the following chapters I wish two principles to be kept 
steadily in view. In the first place, looking upon Geology as the 
study of the Earth's history, we need not at first concern ourselves 
with any details, save those that may be needed to enable us 
clearly to understand what the general character and progress of 
this history have been. In a science which embraces so vast a 
range as Geology, the multiplicity of facts to be examined and 
remembered may seem at first to be almost overwhelming. But 
a selection of the essential facts is sufficient to give the learner a 
clear view of the general principles and conclusions of the science, 
and to enable him to enter with intelligence and interest into 
more detailed treatises. In the second place. Geology is essentially 
a science of observation. The facts with which it deals should, as 
far as possible, be verified by our own personal examination. We 
should lose no opportunity of seeing with our own eyes the actual 
progress of the changes which it investigates, and the proofs 
which it adduces of similar changes in the far past. To do this 
will lead us into the fields and hills, to the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and to the shores of the sea. We can hardly take any 
country walk, indeed, in which with duly observant eye we may 
not detect either some geological operation in actual progress, or 
the evidence of one which was completed long ago. Having 
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learnt what to look for and how to interpret it when seen, we are 
as it were gifted with a new sense. Every landscape comes to 
possess a fresh interest and charm, for we carry about with us 
everywhere an added power of enjoyment, whether the scenery 
has long been familiar or presents itself for the first time. I 
would therefore seek at the outset to impress upon those who 
propose to read the following pages, that one of the main objects 
with which this book is written is to foster a habit of observation, 
and to serve as a guide to what they are themselves to look for, 
rather than merely to relate what has been seen and determined 
by others. If they will so learn these lessons, I feel sure that 
they will never regret the time and labour they may spend over 
the task. 



PART I 

THE MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF 

THE EARTH 

CHAPTER II 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE IN THE CHANGES OF 

THE EARTH'S SURFACE 

In the history of mankind no sharp line can be drawn between 
the events that are happening now or have happened within the 
last few generations, and those that took place long ago, and which 
are sometimes, though inaccurately, spoken of as historical Every 
people is enacting its history to-day just as fully as it did many 
centuries ago. The historian recognises this continuity in human 
progress. He knows that the feelings and aspirations which 
guided mankind in old times were essentially the same influences 
that impel them now, and therefore that the wider his knowledge 
of his fellowmen of the present day, the broader will be his grasp 
in dealing with the transactions of former generations. So too is 
it with the history of the Earth. That history is in progress now 
as really as it has ever been, and its events are being recorded in 
the same way and by the same agents as in the far past. Its con- 
tinuity has never been broken. Obviously, therefore, if we would 
explore its records " in the dark backward and abysm of time," 
we should first make ourselves familiar with the manner in which 
these records are being written from day to day before our eyes. 

In this first Part, attention will accordingly be given to the 
changes in progress upon the Earth at the present time, and to the 
various ways in which the passing of these changes is chronicled 
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in natural records. We shall watch the actual transaction of 
geological history, and mark in what way its incidents inscribe 
themselves on the page of the earth's surface.^ Every day and 
hour witness the enacting of some geological event, trifling and 
transient or stupendous and durable. Sometimes the event leaves 
behind it only an imperceptible trace of its passage, at other times 
it graves itself almost imperishably in the annals of the globe. In 
tracing the origin and development of these geological annals of 
the present time, we shall best qualify ourselves for deciphering 
the records of the early revolutions of the planet. We are thereby 
led to study the various chronicles compiled respectively by the 
air, rain, rivers, springs, glaciers, the sea, plants and animals, 
volcanoes and earthquakes — in other words, all the deposits left 
by the operations of these agents, the scars or other features made 
by them upon the earth's surface, and all other memorials of 
geological change. Having learnt how modern deposits are pro- 
duced, and how they preserve the story of their origin, we shall , 
then be able to group with them the corresponding deposits of 
earlier times, and to embrace all the geological records, ancient as 
well as modem, in one general scheme of classification. Such a 
scheme will enable us to see the continuity of the materials of 
geological history, and will fix definitely for us the character and 
relative position of all the chief rocks out of which the visible part 
af the globe is composed. 

Weathering. — The gradual change that overtakes everything 
on the face of the earth is expressed in all languages by familiar 
phrases which imply that the mere passing of time is the cause of 
the change. As Sir Thomas Browne quaintly said more than two 
hundred years ago, " time antiquates antiquities, and hath an art 
to make dust of all things." We speak of the dust of antiquity 
and the gnawing tooth of time. We say that things are time- 
eaten, worn with age, crumbling under a weight of years. Nothing 
suggests such epithets so strikingly as an old building. We know 
that the masonry at first was smooth and fresh ; but now we 
describe it as weather-beaten, decayed, corroded. So distinctive 
is this appearance that it is always looked for in an ancient piece 
of stone-work ; and if not seen, its absence at once suggests a 
doubt whether the masonry can really be old. No matter of what 

^ For descriptions of the ordinary operations of geological agents the reader 
is referred to my Class-Book of Physical Geography. My object now is to 
direct attention to what is most enduring in these operations, and in what 
various ways they form permanent geological records. 
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lone the edifice may have been built, a few generations 
may be enough to give them this look of venerable antiquity. The 
surface that was left smoothly polished by the builders grows rough 
and uneven, with scars and holes eaten into it. Portions of the 
original polish that may here and there have escaped, serve as a 
measure of how much has actually been removed from the rest of 
the surface. 

Now, if in the lapse of time, stone which has been artificially 

dressed is wasted away, we may be quite certain that the same 

stone in its natural position on 

the slope of a hill or valley, or 

by the edge of a river or of the 

sea, must decay in a similar way. 

Indeed, an examination of any 

crumbhng building will show that, 

in proportion as the chiselled 

surface disappears, the stone puts 

on the ordinary look which it 

wears where it has never been 

cut by man, and where only the 

finger of time has touched it. 

Could we remove some of the 

Fio. i.-WeatherLng of rock, as >,],own by decayed stones from the building 

old masont)'. (The 'false-l>«iidinE"aini . ■ _ .. ■ , . , 

other original sttuciures of ihe stone ate ^'"' '"^ert them mto a natural 

leveated by weathering.) crag or cliff of the same kind of 

stone, their peculiar time-worn 
aspect would be found to be so exactly that of the rest of the 
cliff that probably no one would ever suspect that a mason's tools 
had once been upon them. 

From this identity of surface between the time-worn stones of 
an old building and the stone of a cliff we may confidently infer 
that the decay so characteristic of ancient masonry is as marked 
upon natural faces of rock. The gradual disappearance of the 
artificial smoothness given by the mason, and its replacement by 
the ordinary natural rough surface of the stone, shows that this 
natural surface must also be the result of decay. And as the 
peculiar crumbling character is universal, we may be sure that 
the decay with which it is connected must be general over the 

But the mere passing of time obviously cannot change any- 
thing, and to say that it does is only a convenient figure of speech. 
It is not time, but ihe natural processes which require time for 
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their work, that produce the widespread decay over the surface of 
the earth. Of these natural processes, there are four that specially 
deserve consideration — changes of temperature, saturation and 
desiccation, frost, and rain. 

(i) Changes of Temperature. — In countries where the 
days are excessively hot, with nights correspondingly cool, the 
surfaces of rocks heated sometimes, as in parts of Africa, up to 
more than 130" Fahr. by a tropical sun, undergo considerable 
expansion in consequence of this increase of temperature. At 
night, on the other hand, the rapid radiation quickly chills the 
stone and causes it to contract. Hence the superficial parts, being 
in a perpetual state of strain, gradually crack up or peel off. The 
face of a cliff is thus worn slowly backward, and the prostrate 
blocks that fall from it are reduced to smaller fragments and 
finally to dust. Where, as in Europe and the settled parts of 
North America, the contrasts of temperature are not so marked, 
the same kind of waste takes place in a less striking manner. 

(2) Saturation and Desiccation. — Another cause of the 
decay of the exposed surfaces of rocks is to be sought in the alter- 
nate soaking of them with rain and drying of them in sunshine, 
whereby the component particles of the stone are loosened and 
fall to powder. Some kinds of stone freshly quarried and left to 
this kind of action are rapidly disintegrated. The rock called 
shale (seep. 153) is peculiarly liable to decay from this cause. 
The cliffs into which it sometimes rises show at their base long 
trails of rubbish entirely derived from its waste. 

(3) Frost. — A third and familiar source of decay in stone 
exposed to the atmosphere is to be found in the action of Frost. 
The water that falls from the air upon the surface of the land 
soaks into the soil and into the pores of rocks. When the 
temperature of the air falls below the freezing point, the imprisoned 
moisture expands as it passes into ice, and in expanding pushes 
aside the particles between which it is entangled. Where this 
takes place in soil, the pebbles and the grains of sand and earth 
are separated from each other by the ice that shoots between them. 
They are all frozen into a solid mass that rings like stone under 
our feet ; but, as soon as a thaw sets in, the ice that formed the 
binding cement passes into water which converts the soil into soft 
earth or mud. This process, repeated winter after winter, breaks 
up the materials of the soil, and enables them to be more easily 
made use of by plants and more readily blown away by wind or 
washed off by rain. Where the action of frost affects the surface 
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of a rock, the particles separated from each other are eventually 
blown or washed away, or the rock peels off in thin crusts or 
breaks up into angular pieces, which are gradually disintegrated 
and removed. 

(4) Rain. — One further cause of decay may be sought in the re- 
markable power possessed by Rain of chemically corroding stones. 
In falling through the atmosphere, rain absorbs the gases of the air, 
and with their aid attacks surfaces of rock. With the oxygen thus 
acquired, it oxidises those substances which can still take more of 
this gas, causing them to rust (pp. 117, 123). As a consequence 
of this alteration, the cohesion of the particles is usually weakened, 
and the stone crumbles down. With the carbon-dioxide, or car- 
bonic acid, it dissolves and removes some of the more soluble 
ingredients in the form of carbonates, thereby also usually loosen- 
ing the component particles of the stone. In general, the influence 
of rain is to cause the exposed parts of rocks to rot from the sur- 
face inward. Where the ground is protected with vegetation, the 
decay is no doubt retarded ; but in the absence of vegetation, the 
outer crust of the decayed layer is apt to be washed off by rain, or 
when dried to powder may be blown away and scattered by wind. 
As fast as it is removed from the surface, however, it is renewed 
underneath by the continued soaking of rain into the stone. 

Effects of Weathering. — Hence one of the first lessons to 
be learnt — when from the common evidence around us we seek to 
know what has been the history of the ground on which we live — 
is one of ceaseless decay. All over the land, in all kinds of 
climates, and from various causes, bare surfaces of soil and rock 
yield to the influences of the atmosphere or weather. The decay 
thus set in motion is commonly called " weathering." That it 
may often be comparatively rapid is familiarly and instructively 
shown in buildings or open-air monuments of which the dates are 
precisely known. Marble tombstones in the graveyards of large 
towns, for example, hardly keep their inscriptions legible for even 
so long as a century. Before that time, the surface of the stone 
has crumbled away into a kind of sand. Everywhere the weather- 
eaten surfaces, the crumbling crust of decayed stone, and the 
scattered blocks and trains of rubbish, tell their tale of universal 
waste. 

It is well to take numerous opportunities of observing the pro- 
cess of this decay in different situations and on various kinds of 
materials. We can thus best realise the important part which 
weathering must play in the changes of the earth's surface, and 
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we prepare ouiselves for ihe consideration of the next question 
that arises, What becomes of all the rotted material ? — a question 
to answer which leads us into the very foundations of geological 
history. 

Openings from the soil down into the rock underneath often 
afford instructive lessons regarding the 
decay of the surface of the land. Fig. 2, 
for instance, is a drawing of one of these ^ 
sections, in which a gradual passage may 
be traced from solid sandstone (a) under- 
neath up into broken-up sandstone (i), 5 
and thence into the earthy layer (t) that 
supports the vegetation of the surface. 
Traced from below upwards, the rock is ~ 

found to become more and more broken 
and cnunbling, with an increasing number 
of rootlets that strike freely through it in 
all directions, until it passes insensibly 
into the uppermost dark layer of vege- 
table soil or humus. This dark layer ^"''''~^^^to^^'^'°" 
owes its characteristic brown or black 

colour to the decaying remains of vegetation diffused through it. 
Again, granite in its unweathered state is a hard, compact, crystal- 
line rock that may be quarried 
out in large solid blocks (a in 
Fig. 3), yet when traced upward 
to within a few feet from the 
surface it may be seen to have 
been split by innumerable rents 

into fragments which are never- 6 

theless still lying in their original 
position. As these fragments are 
attacked by percolating moisture, 
their surfaces decay, leaving the 
still unweathered parts as rounded / 

blocks (fi), which might at first Sv * 

be mistaken for transported / 
boulders. They are, however, 

parts of the rock broken up in *"'=■ ^ "'^''°^,V/„f""'" "P"^' 
place, and not fragments that 

have been carried from a distance. The little quarts veins that 
: the solid granite can be recognised running through the 
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decayed and fresh parts alike. But, besides being broken into 
pieces, the granite rots away and loses its cohesion. Some of the 
smaller pieces can be crumbled down between the fingers, and 
this decay increases upwards, until the rock becomes a mere 
sand or sandy clay in which a few harder kernels are still left. 
Into this soft layer roots may descend from the surface, and, like 
the sandstone, the granite merges above into the overlying soil (c). 

Soil and Subsoil. — In such sections as the foregoing, three 
distinct layers can be recognised which pass into each other. 
At the bottom lies the rock^ either undecayed or at least still fresh 
enough to show its true nature. Next comes the broken -up 
crumbling layer through which stray roots descend, and which is 
known as the subsoil. At the top lies the dark band, crowded 
with rootlets and forming the true soiL These three layers 
obviously represent successive stages in the decay of the surface 
of the land. The soil is the layer of most complete decay. The 
subsoil is an intermediate band where the progress of decomposi- 
tion has not advanced so far, while the shattered rock underneath 
shows the earlier stages of disintegration. Vegetation sends its 
roots and rootlets through the rotted rock. As the plants die, 
they are succeeded by others, and the rotted remains of their 
successive generations gradually darken the uppermost decom- 
posed layer. Worms, insects, and larger animals that may die 
on the surface, likewise add their mouldering remains to this 
uppermost deposit. And thus from animals and plants there is 
furnished to the soil that organic matter on which its fertility 
so much depends. The very decay of the vegetation helps to 
promote that of the underlying rock, for it supplies various 
organic acids ready to be absorbed by percolating rain-water, the 
power of which to decompose rocks is thereby increased (p. 24). 

It is obvious, then, that in answer to the question, What 
becomes of the rotted material produced by weathering ? we may 
confidently assert that, over surfaces of land protected by a cover 
of vegetation, this material in large measure accumulates where it 
is formed. Such accumulation will naturally take place chiefly on 
flat or gently inclined ground. W^here the slope is steep, the 
decomposed layer will tend to travel down-hill by mere gravitation, 
and to be further impelled downward by descending rain-water. 

If there is so intimate a connection between the soil at the 
surface and the rock underneath, we can readily understand that 
soils should vary from one district to another, according to the 
nature of the underlying rocks. Clays will produce clayey soil. 
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sandstones, sandy soil, or, where these two kinds of rock occur 
together, they may give rise to sandy clay or loam. Hence, 
knowing what the underlying rock is, we may usually infer what 
must be the character of the overlying soil, or, from the nature of 
the soil, we may form an opinion respecting the quality of the 
rock that lies below. 

But it will probably occur to the thoughtful observer that when 
once a covering of soil and subsoil has been formed over a level 
piece of ground, especially where there is also an overlying carpet 
of verdure, the process of decay should cease — the very layer of 
rotted material coming eventually to protect the rock from further 
disintegration. Undoubtedly, under these circumstances, weather- 
ing is reduced to its feeblest condition. But that it still continues 
will be evident from some considerations, the force of which will 
be better understood a few pages further on. If the process were 
wholly arrested, then in course of time plants growing on the 
surface would extract from the soil all the nutriment they could 
get out of it, and with the increasing impoverishment of the soil, 
they would dwindle away and finally die out, until perhaps only 
the simpler forms of vegetation would grow on the site. Some- 
thing of this kind not improbably takes place where forests decay 
and are replaced by scrub and grass. But the long-continued 
vigorous growth of the same kind of plants upon a tract of land 
doubtless indicates that in some way the process of weathering is 
not entirely arrested, but that, as generation succeeds generation, 
the plants are still able to draw nutriment from fresh portions of 
decomposed rock. A cutting made through the soil and subsoil 
shows that roots force their way downward into the rock, which 
splits up and allows percolating water to soak downwards through 
it. The subsoil thus gradually eats its way into the solid rock 
below. Influences are at work also, whereby there is an imper- 
ceptible removal of material from the surface of the soil. Notable 
among these influences are Rain, Wind, and Earthworms. 

Wherever soil is bare of vegetation it is directly exposed to 
removal by Bain. Ground is seldom so flat that rain may not 
flow a little way along the surface before sinking underneath. In 
its flow, it carries off the finer particles of the soil. These may 
travel each time only a short way, but as the operation is 
repeated, they are in the course of years gradually moved down to 
lower ground or to some runnel or brook that sweeps them away 
seaward. Both on gentle and on steep slopes, this transporting 
power of rain is continually removing the upper layer of bared soil. 

c 
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Where soil is exposed to the sun, it is liable to be dried into 
mere dust, which is borne off by Wind. How readily this may 
happen is often strikingly seen after dry weather in spring-time. 
The earth of ploughed fields becomes loose and powdery, and 
clouds of its finer particles are carried up into the air and trans- 
ported to other farms, as gusts of wind sweep across. " March 
dust," which is a proverbial expression, may be remembered as an 
illustration of one way in which the upper parts of the soil are 
removed. 

Even where a grassy turf protects the general surface, bare 
places may always be found whence this covering has been 
removed. Rabbits, moles, and other animals throw out soil from 
their burrows. Mice sometimes lay it bare by eating the pasture 
down to the roots. The common Earthworms bring up to day- 
light in the course of a year an almost incredible quantity of it 
in their castings. Mr. Darwin estimated that this quantity is in 
some places not less than lo tons per annum over an acre of 
ground. Only the finest particles of mould are swallowed by 
worms and conveyed by them to the surface, and it is precisely 
these which are most apt to be washed off by rain or to be dried 
and blown away as dust by the wind. Where it remains on the 
ground, the soil brought up by worms covers over stones and 
other objects lying there, which consequently seem to sink into 
the earth. The operation of these animals causes the materials 
of the soil to be thoroughly mixed. In tropical countries, the 
termite or " white ant " conveys a prodigious amount of fine earth 
up into the open air. With this material it builds hills sometimes 
60 feet high and visible for a distance of several miles ; likewise 
tunnels and chambers, which it plasters all over the stems and 
branches of trees, often so continuously that hardly any bark can 
be seen. The fine soil thus . exposed is liable to be blown away 
by the wind or washed off by the fierce tropical rains. 

Although, therefore, the layer of vegetable soil which covers 
the land appears to be a permanent protection, it does not really 
prevent a large amount of material from being removed even from 
grassy ground. It forms the record of the slow and almost 
imperceptible geological changes that affect the regions where it 
accumulates, — the quiet fall of rain, the gradual rotting away of 
the upper part of the underlying rock, the growth and decay of a 
long succession of generations of plants, the ceaseless labours of 
the earthworm, the scarcely appreciable removal of material from 
the surface by the action of rain and wind, and the equally 
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insensible descent of the crumbling subsoil farther and farther 
into the solid stone below. Having learnt how all this is told by 
the soil beneath our feet, we should be ready to recognise in the 
soil of former ages a similar chronicle of quiet atmospheric dis- 
integration. 

Talus. — Besides soil and subsoil, there are other forms in 
which decomposed rock accumulates on the surface of the land. 
Where a large mass of bare rock rises up as a steep bank or clitf, 
it is liable lo constant degradation, and the materials detached 
from its surface accumulate down the slopes, forming what is 
known as a Talus (Fig, 4). In mountainous or hilly regions. 
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where rocky precipices rise high into the air, there gather at their 
feet and down their clefts long trails or screes of loose blocks that 
have been split off from them by the weather. Such slopes, 
especially where they are not too steep, and where the rubbish 
that forms them is not too coarse, may be more or less covered with 
vegetation, which in some measure arrests the descent of the 
debris. But from time to time, during heavy rains, deep gullies 
are torn out of them by rapidly formed torrents, which sweep 
down their materials to lower levels (Fig, 10). The sections laid 
bare in these gullies show that the rubbish is arranged in more or 
less distinct layers which lie generally parallel with the surface of 
the slope ; in other words, it is rudely stratified, and its layers or 
strata are inclined at the angle of the declivity which seldom 
exceeds 35°. 

Rain-wash, Brick-earth. — On more gentle slopes, even 
where no bare rock projects into the air, the fall of rain gradually 
washes down the upper parts of the soil to lower levels. Hence 
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arise thick accumulations of what is known as rain-wash — soil 
mixed often with angidar fragments of still undecomposed rock, 
and not infrequently fbnning a kind of 
brick-earth (Fig. 5). Deposits of this 
nature are still gathering now, though their 
lower portions may be of great antiquity. 
In the south-east of England, for instance, 
the brick -earths contain the bones of 
animals that have long since passed away. 
Dust, — By the action of wind, above 
referred to, a vast amount of fine dust and 
sand is carried up into the air and strewn 
far and wide over the land. In dry 

Fig. s. -Section of rain-wash countries. Such as large tracts of Central 
or brick-earth. 7, Vegetable .. ,',. ,,., 
soLL. 6. Bricfc-MTth, s- While Asia, the air IS often thick with a fine 
Band. 4. Brick. earth. 3. yellow dust which may entirely obscure the 
Whi.e «md. =. Brick.«arth, su„ ^t mid^day, and which settles over 
1. rave wii ssamso jao . gyg^jjing. After many centuries, a de- 
posit, which may be hundreds of feet deep, is thus accumulated 
on the surface 6i the land. Some of the ancient cities of the 
Old World, Nineveh and Babylon for example, after being long 
abandoned by man, have gradually been buried under the line 
soil drifted over them by the wind and intercepted and protected 
by the weeds that grew up over the ruins. Even in regions 
where, as in Britain, there is a large annual rainfall, seasons 
of drought occur, during which there may be a considerable 
drifting of the finer particles of soil by the wind. We probably 
hardly realise how much the soil may be removed here and 
heightened there from this cause. 

Sand-dunes, — Some of the most strikingand familiar examples 
of the accumulation of loose deposits by the wind are those to 
which the name of Dunes is given. On sandy shores, exposed to 
winds that blow landwards, the sand is dried and then carried 
away from the beach, gathering into long mounds or ridges which 
run parallel to the coast-line. These ridges are often 50 or 60 
feet, sometimes even more than 250 feet high, with deep troughs 
and irregular circular hollows between them, and they occasionally 
form a strip several miles broad, bordering the sea. The particles 
of sand are driven inland by the wind, and the dunes gradually 
bury fields, roads, and villages, unless their progress is arrested 
by the growth of vegetation over their shifting surfaces. On 
many parts of the west coast of Europe, the dunes are marching 
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into the interior at the rate of lo feet in a year. Hence large 
tracts of land have within historic times been entirely lost under 
them. In the north of Scotland, for example, an ancient and 
extensive barony, so noted for its fertility that it was called " the 
granary of Moray," was devastated about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by the moving sands, which now rise in barren 
ridges more than loo feet above the site of the buried land. In 
the interior of continents also, where with great dryness of climate 
there is a continual disintegration of the surface of rocks, wide 
wastes of sand accumulate, as in the deserts of Libya, Arabia, 
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and Gobi, in the heart of Australia, and in many of the western 
parts of the United States. 

There can be no doubt, however, that though the layer of 
vegetable soil, the heaps of rubbish that gather on slopes and at 
the base of rocky banks and precipices, and the widespread 
drifting of dust and sand over the land, afford evidence that much 
of the material arising from the general decay of the surface of 
the land accumulates under various forms upon that surface, 
nevertheless its stay there is not permanent. Wind and raip are 
continually removing it, sometimes in vast quantities, into the sea. 
Every brook, made muddy by heavy rain, is an example of this 
transport, for the mud that discolours the water is simply the finer 
. material of the soil washed off by rain. When wc reflect upon 
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the multitude of streams, large and small, in all parts of the globe, 
and consider that they are all busy carrying their freights of mud 
to the sea, we can in some measure appreciate how great must be 
the total annual amount of material so removed. What becomes 
of this material will form the subject of succeeding chapters. 

Summary. — The first lesson to be learnt from an examination 
of the surface of the land is, that everywhere decay is in progress 
upon it. Wherever the solid rock rises into the air, it breaks up 
and cnmibles away under the various influences combined in the 
process of Weathering. The wasted materials caused by this 
universal disintegration partly accumulate where they are formed, 
and make soil. But in large measure, also, they are blown away 
by wind and washed off by rain. Even where they appear to be 
securely protected by a covering of vegetation, the common earth- 
worm brings the finer parts of them up to the surface, where they 
come within reach of rain and wind, so that on tracts permanently 
grassed over, there may be a continuous and not inconsiderable 
removal of fine soil from the surface. In proportion as the upper 
layers of soil are removed, roots and percolating water are enabled 
to reach down farther into the solid rock which is broken up into 
subsoil, and thus the general surface of the land is insensibly 
lowered. 

Besides accumulating in situ as subsoil and soil, the debris of 
decomposed rock forms talus -slopes and screes at the foot of 
crags, and a layer of rain-wash or brick-earth over gentler slopes. 
Where the action of wind comes markedly into play, tracts of 
sand-dunes may be piled up along the borders of the sea and of 
lakes, or in the arid interior of continents ; and wide regions have 
been in course of time buried under the fine dust which is some- 
times so thick in the air as to obscure the noonday sun. But in 
none of these forms can the accumulation of decomposed material 
be regarded as permanent. So long as it is exposed to the 
influences of the atmosphere, this material is still liable to be 
swept away from the surface of the land and borne outwards into 
the sea. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INFLUENCE OF RUNNING WATER IN GEOLOGICAL 
CHANGES, AND HOW IT IS RECORDED 

It appears, then, that from various causes all over the globe, there 
is a continual decay of the surface of the land ; that the decom- 
posed material partly accumulates as soil, subsoil, and sheets or 
heaps of loose earth or sand, but that much of it is washed off the 
land by rain or blown into the rivers or into the sea by wind. 
We have now to consider the part taken by Running Water in 
this transport. From the single rain-drop up to the mighty river, 
every portion of the water that flows over the land is busy with 
its own share of the work. When we reflect on the amount of 
rain that falls annually over the land, and on the number of 
streams, large and small, that are ceaselessly at work, we realise 
how difficult it must be to form any fit notion of the entire amount 
of change which, even in a single year, these agents work upon 
the surface of the earth. 

The influence of rain in the decay of the surface of the land 
was briefly alluded to in the last chapter. As soon as a drop of 
rain reaches the ground, it begins its appointed geological task, 
dissolving what it can carry off" in solution, and pushing forward 
and downward whatever it has power to move. As the rain-drops 
gather into runnels, the same duty, but on a larger scale, is 
performed by them ; and as the runnels unite into large streams, 
and these into yet mightier rivers, the operations, though becoming 
colossal in magnitude, remain essentially the same in kind. In 
the operations of the nearest brook, we see before us in miniature 
a sample of the changes produced by the thousands of rivers which, 
in all quarters of the globe, are flowing from the mountains to the 
sea. Watching these operations from day to day, we discover 
that they may all be classed under two heads. In the first place. 
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the brook hollows out the channel in which it flows and thus aids 
in the general waste of the surface of the land ; and in the second 
place, it carries away fine silt and other material resulting from 
that waste, and either deposits it again on the land or carries it 
out to sea. Rivers are thus at once agents that themselves 
directly degrade the land, and that sweep the loosened detritus 
towards the ocean. An acquaintance with each of these kinds of 
work is needful to enable us to understand the nature of the 
records which river-action leaves behind it 

i. Erosive and transporting Power of Running Water. 

Chemical Action. — ^We have seen that rain in its descent from 
the clouds absorbs air, and that with the oxygen and carbonic acid 
which it thus obtains it proceeds to corrode the surfaces of rock 
on which it falls. When it reaches the ground and absorbs the 
acids termed " humous," which are supplied by the decomposing 
vegetation of the soil, it acquires increased power of eating into 
the stones over which it flows. When it rolls along as a runnel, 
brook, or river, it no doubt still attacks the rocks of its channel, 
though its action in this respect is not so easily detected. In 
some circumstances, however, the solvent influence of river-water 
upon solid rocks is strikingly displayed. Where the water contains 
a large proportion of the acids of the soil, and flows over a kind 
of rock specially liable to be eaten away by these acids, the most 
favourable conditions are presented for observing the change. 
Thus, a stream which issues from a peat-bog is usually dark brown 
in colour, from the vegetable solutions which it extracts from the 
moss. Among these solutions are some of the organic acids 
referred to, ready to eat into the surface of the rocks or loose 
stones which the stream may encounter in its descent. No kind 
of rock is more liable than limestone to corrosion under such 
circumstances. Peaty water flowing over it eats it away with 
comparative rapidity, while those portions of the rock that rise 
above the stream escape solution, except in so far as they are 
attacked by rain. Hence arise some curious features in the 
scenery of limestone districts. The walls of limestone above 
the water, being attacked only by the atmosphere, are not eaten 
away so fast as their base, over which the stream flows. They are 
consequently undermined, and are sometimes cut into dark tunnels 
and passages (Fig. 7). Even where the solvent action of the 
water of rivers is otherwise inappreciable, it can be detected by 
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means of chemical analysis. Thus rivers, partly by ihe action of 
their water upon the loose stones and solid rocks of their channels, 
and partly by the contributions they receive from Springs (which 
will be afterwards described), convey a vast amount of dissolved 
material into the sea. The mineral substance thus invisibly 
transported consists of various salts. One of the most abundant 
of these — carbonate of lime — is the substance that forms lime- 
stone, and furnishes the mineral matter required for the hard parts 
of a large proportion of the lower animals. It is a matter of some 
interest to know that this substance, so indispensable for the 



formation of the shells of so large a number of = 
is constantly supplied to the sea by the streams that flow into it.^ 
The rivers of Western Europe, for instance, have been ascertained 
to convey about 1 part of dissolved mineral matter in every 5000 
parts of water, and of this mineral matter about a half consists 
of carbonate of lime. It has been estimated that the Rhine bears 
enough carbonate of lime into the sea every year to make three 
hundred and thitty-two thousand millions of oysters of the usual 
size. Another abundant ingredient of river-water is gypsum or 

' There is now reason, however, 10 suspect Ihal the carbonale of lime in 
marine organisms is not derived so much from the comparatively minute 
proportion of that substance present in solution in sea-water, as from the 
much more abundant sulphate of lime which undergoes apparently a process 
of chemical transformation into carbonate within the living animals. 
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sulphate of lime, of which the Thames is computed to carry 
annually past London not less than 180,000 tons. The total 
quantity of carbpnate of lime, removed from the limestones of its 
basin by this river in a year, amounts, on an average, to 140 tons 
from every square mile, which is estimated to be equal to the 
lowering of the general surface to the extent of -^^ of an inch 
from each square mile in a century, or one foot in 13,200 years. 

Mecliaiiical Action — (i) Transport. — The dissolved material 
forms but a small proportion of the total amount of mineral sub- 
stances conveyed by rivers from land to sea. A single shower of 
rain washes off fine dust and soil from the surface of the ground 
into the nearest brook which then rolls along with a discoloured 
current. An increase in the volume of the water enables a stream 
to sweep along sand, gravel, and blocks of stone lying in its 
channel, and to keep these materials moving until, as the declivity 
lessens and the rain ceases, the current becomes too feeble to do 
more than lazily carry onward the fine silt that discolours it. 
Every stream, large or small, is ceaselessly busy transporting 
mud, sand, or gravel. And as the ultimate destination of all this 
sediment is the bottom of the sea, it is evident that if there be no 
compensating influences at work to repair the constant loss, the 
land must in the end be all worn away. 

Some of the most instructive lessons regarding the work of 
running water on land are afforded by the beds of mountain- 
torrents. Huge blocks, detached from the crags and cliffs on 
either side, may there be seen cumbering the pathway of the 
water, which seems quite powerless to move such masses and can 
only sweep round them or find a passage beneath them. But 
visit such a torrent when it is swollen with heavy rains or rapidly 
melted snow, and you will hear the stones knocking against each 
other or on the rocky bottom, as they are driven downwards by the 
flood. Or when the stream is at its lowest, in dry summer weather, 
follow its course a little way down hill, and you will see that by 
degrees the blocks, losing their sharp edges, have become rounded 
boulders, and that these are gradually replaced by coarse shingle 
and then by finer gravel. In the quieter reaches of the water, 
sheets of sand begin to make their appearance, and at last when 
the stream reaches the plains, no sediment of coarser grain than 
mere silt may be seen in its channel. It is thus obvious that 
in the constant transport maintained by watercourses, the carried 
materials, by being rolled along rocky channels and continually 
ground against each other, diminish in size as they descend. A 
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river flowing from a range of mountains to the distant ocean may 
be likened to a mill, into which large angular masses of rock are 
cast at the upper end, and out of which only fine sand and silt 
are discharged at the lower. 

Partly, therefore, owing to the fine dust and soil swept into 
them by wind and rain from the slowly decomposing surface of 
the land, and partly to the friction of the detritus which they 
sweep along their channels, rivers always contain more or less 
mineral matter suspended in their water or travelling with the 
current on the bottom. The amount of material thus transported 
varies greatly in different rivers, and at successive seasons even in 
the same river. In some cases, the rainfall is spread so equably 
through the year that the rivers flow onward with a quiet monotony, 
never rising much above nor sinking much below their average 
level. In such circumstances, the amount of sediment they carry 
downward is proportionately small. On the other hand, where 
either from heavy periodical rains or from rapid melting of snow, 
rivers are liable to floods, they acquire an enormously increased 
power of transport, and their burden of sediment is proportionately 
augmented. In a few days or weeks of high water, they may 
convey to the sea a hundredfold the amount of mineral matter 
which they could carry in a whole year of their quieter mood. 

Measurements have been made of the proportions of sediment 
in the waters of different rivers at various seasons of the year. 
The results, as might be expected, show great variations. Thus 
the Garonne, rising among the higher peaks of the Pyrenees, 
drains a large area of the south of France, and is subject to floods 
by which an enormous quantity of sediment is swept down from 
the mountains to the plains. Its proportion of mud has been 
estimated to be as much as i part in 100 parts of water. The 
Durance, which takes its source high on the western flank of the 
Cottian Alps, is one of the rapidest and muddiest rivers in Europe. 
Its angle of slope varies from i in 208 to i in 467, the average 
declivity of the great rivers of the globe being probably not more 
than I in 2600, while that of a navigable stream ought not to 
exceed 10 inches per mile or i in 6336. The Durance is, there- 
fore, rather a torrent than a river. With this rapidity of descent 
is conjoined an excessive capacity for transporting sediment. In 
floods of exceptional severity, the proportion of mud in the stream 
has been estimated at one-tenth by weight of the water, while the 
average proportion for nine years from 1867 to 1875 was about 
^jj. Probably the best general average is to be obtained from a 
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river which drains a wide region exhibiting considerable diversities 
of climate, topography, rocks, and soils. The Mississippi presents 
a good illustration of these diversities, and has accordingly been 
taken as a kind of typical river, furnishing, so to speak, a standard 
by which the operations of other rivers may be compared, and 
which may perhaps be assumed as a fair average for all the rivers 
of the globe. Numerous measurements have been made of the 
proportion of sediment carried into the Gulf of Mexico by this 
vast river, with the result of showing that the average amount of 
sediment is by weight i part in every 1 500 parts of water, or little 
more than one-third of the proportion in the water of the Durance. 

If now we assume that, all over the world, the general average 
proportion of sediment floating in the water of rivers is i part in 
every 1 500 of water, we can readily understand how seriously in 
the course of time must the land be lowered by the constant 
removal of so much decomposed rock from its surface. Knowing 
the area of the basin drained by a river, and also the proportion 
of sediment in its water, we can easily calculate the general loss 
from the surface of the basin. The ratio of the weight or 
" specific gravity " of the silt to that of solid rock may be taken 
to be as 19 is to 25. Accordingly the Mississippi conveys annually 
from its drainage basin an amount of sediment equivalent to the 
removal of -^^jyjj part of a foot of rock from the general surface of 
the basin. At this rate, one foot of rock will be worn away every 
6000 years. If we take the general height of the land of the 
whole globe to be 2120 feet, and suppose it to be continuously 
wasted at the same rate at which the Mississippi basin is now 
suffering, then the whole dry land would be carried into the sea 
in 12,720,000 years. Or if we assume the mean height of 
Europe to be 973 feet and that this continent is degraded at the 
Mississippi rate of waste until the last vestige of it disappears, the 
process of destruction would be completed in rather less than 
6,000,000 years. Such estimates are not intended to be close 
approximations to the truth. As the land is lowered, the rate of 
decay will gradually diminish, so that the later stages of decay 
will be enormously protracted. But by taking the rate of opera- 
tion now ascertained to be in progress in such a river basin as the 
Mississippi, we obtain a valuable standard of comparison, and 
learn that the degradation of the land is much greater and more 
rapid than might have been supposed. 

(2) Erosion. — But rivers are not merely carriers of the mud, 
sand, and gravel swept into their channels by other agencies. By 
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keeping these materials in motion, the currents reduce them in 
size, and at the same time employ them to hollow out the channels 
wherein they move. The mutual friction that grinds down large 
blocks of rock into sand and mud, tells also upon the rocky 
beds along which the material is driven. The most solid rocks 
are worn down ; deep long gorges are dug out, and the water- 
courses, when they have once chosen their sites, remain on them 
and sink gradually deeper and deeper beneath the general level 
of the country. The surfaces of stone exposed to this attrition 
assume the familiar smoothed and rounded appearance which is 
known as water-worn. The loose stones lying in the channel of 
a stream, and the solid rocks as high up as floods can scour them, 
present this characteristic aspect. Here and there, where a few 
stones have been caught in an eddy of the current, and are kept 
in constant gyration, they reduce each other in dimensions, and 
at the same time grind out a hollow in the underlying rock. The 
sand and mud produced by the friction are swept off by the 
current, and the stones when sufficiently reduced in size are also 
carried away. But their places are eventually taken by other 
blocks brought down by floods, so that the supply of grinding 
material is kept up until the original hollow is enlarged into a 
wide deep caldron, at the bottom of which the stones can only 
be stirred by the heaviest floods. Cavities of this kind, known as 
pot-holeSy are of frequent occurrence in rocky watercourses as well 
as on rocky shores, in short, wherever eddies of water can keep 
shingle rotating upon solid rock. As they often coalesce by the 
wearing away of th^ intervening wall of rock, they greatly aid in 
the deepening of a watercourse. In most rocky gorges, a succes- 
sion of old pot-holes may be traced far above the present level of 
the stream (Fig. 8). 

That it is by means of the gravel and other detritus pushed 
along the bottom by the current, rather than by the mere friction 
of the water on its bed, that a river excavates its channel, is most 
strikingly shown immediately below a lake. In traversing a lake, 
the tributary streams deposit their sediment on its bottom, because 
the still water checks their current and, by depriving the water of 
its more rapid movement, compels it to drop its burden of gravel, 
sand, and silt (see p. 42). Filtered in this way, the various 
streams united in the lake escape at its lower end as a clear trans- 
parent river. The Rhone, for instance, flows into the Lake of 
Geneva as a turbid stream ; it issues from that great reservoir at 
Geneva as a rushing current of the bluest, most translucent water 
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which, though it sweeps over ledges of rock, has not yet been able 
to griod them down into a deep gorge. The Niagara, also, filtered 
by Lake Erie, has not acquired sediment enough to enable it to 
cut deeply into the rocks over which it foams in its taptds before 
throwing itself over the great Falls. 

One of the most characteristic features of streams is the 
singularly sinuous coiirses they follow. As a rule, too, the flatter 



the ground over which they flow, the more do they wind. Not 
uncommonly they form loops, the nearest bends of which in the 
end unite, and as the current passes along the now straightened 
channel, the old one is left to become by degrees a lake or pond 
of stagnant water, then a marsh, and lastly, dry ground. We 
might suppose that in flowing off the land, water would take the 
shortest and most direct road to the sea. But this is far from 
being the case. The slightest inequalities of level have originally 
determined sinuosities of the channels, while trifling diflerences in 
the hardness of the banks, in the accumulation of sediment, and 
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in the direction of the currents and eddies, have been enough to 
turn a stream now to one side now to another, until it has assumed 
its present meandering course. How easily this may be done can 
be instructively observed on a roadway or other bare surface of 
ground. When quite dry and smooth, hardly any depressions in 
which water would flow might be detected on such a surface. But 
after a heavy shower of rain, runnels of muddy water will be seen 
coursing down the slope in serpentine channels that at once recall 
the winding rivers of a great drainage -system. The slightest 
differences of level have been enough to turn the water from side 
to side. A mere pebble or projecting heap of earth or tuft of 
grass has sufficed to cause a bend. The water, though always 
descending, has only been able to reach the bottom by keeping the 
lowest levels, and turning from right to left as these guided it. 

When a river has once taken its course and has begun to ex- 
cavate its channel, only some great disturbance, such as an earth- 
quake or volcanic eruption, can turn it out of that course. If its 
original pathway has been a winding one, it goes on digging out 
its bed which, with all its bends, gradually sinks below the level 
of the surrounding country. The deep and picturesque gorge in 
which the Moselle winds from Treves to Coblenz has in this way 
been slowly eroded out of the undulating tableland across which 
the river originally flowed. 

In another and most characteristic way, the shape of the ground 
and the nature and arrangement of the rocks over which they 
flow, materially influence rivers in the forms into which they carve 
their channels. The Rhone and the Niagara, for instance, though 
filtered by the lakes through which they flow, do not run far before 
plunging into deep ravines. Obviously such ravines cannot have 
been dug out by the same process of mechanical attrition whereby 
river-channels in general are eroded. Yet the frequency of gorges 
in river scenery shows that they cannot be due to any exceptional 
operation. They may generally be accounted for by some arrange- 
ment of rocks wherein a bed of harder material is underlain by one 
more easily removable. Where a stream, after flowing over the 
upper bed, encounters the decomposable bed below, it eats away 
the latter more rapidly. The overlying hard rock is thus under- 
mined, and, as its support is destroyed, slice after slice is cut away 
from it. The waterfall which this kind of structure produces con- 
tinues to eat its way backward or up the course of the stream, so 
long as the necessary conditions are maintained of hard rocks 
lying upon soft. Any change of structure which would bring the 
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hard rocks down to the bed of the channel, and remove the soft 
rocks from the action of the current and the dash of the spray, 
would gradually destroy the waterfall. It is obvious that, by cut- 
ting its way backward, a waterfall excavates a ravine. 

The renowned Falls of Niagara supply a striking illustration of 
the process now described. The vast body of water which issues 
from Lake Erie, after flowing through a level country for a few 
miles, rushes down its rapids and then plunges over a precipice 
of solid limestone. Beneath this hard rock lies a band of com- 
paratively easily eroded shale. As the water loosens and removes 
the lower rock, large portions of the face of the precipice behind 
the 'Falls are from time to time precipitated into the boiling flood 
below. The waterfall is thus slowly prolonging the ravine below 
the Falls. The magnificent gorge in which the Niagara, after its 
tumultuous descent, flows sullenly to Lake Ontario is not less than 
7 miles long, from 200 to 400 yards wide, and from 200 to 300 
feet deep. There is no reason to doubt that this chasm has been 
entirely dug out by the gradual recession of the Falls from the 
cliffs at Queenstown, over which the river at first poured. We 
may form some conception of the amount of rock thus removed 
from the estimate that it would make a rampart about 1 2 feet high 
and 6 feet thick extending right round the whole globe at the 
equator. Still more gigantic are the gorges or canons of the 
Colorado and its tributaries in Western America. The Grand 
Canon of the Colorado is 300 miles long, and in some places more 
than 6000 feet deep (Fig. 9). The country traversed by it is a 
network of profound ravines, at the bottom of which the streams 
flow that have eroded them out of the table-land. 

ii. Deposition of Materials by Running Water. 

Permanent Records of River-Action. — If, then, all the 
streams on the surface of the globe are engaged in the double task 
of digging out their channels and carrying away the loose materials 
that arise from the decomposition of the surface of the land, let 
us ask ourselves what memorials of these operations they leave 
behind them. In what form do the running waters of the land 
inscribe their annals in geological history ? If these waters could 
suddenly be dried up all over the earth, how could we tell what 
changes they had once worked upon the surface of the land ? Can 
we detect the traces of ancient rivers where there are no rivers now ? 

From what has been said in this lesson it will be evident that 
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in answer to such questions as these, we may affirm that one un- 
mistakable evidence of the former presence of rivers is to be found 
in the channels which they have eroded. The gorges, rocky 
defiles, pot-holes, and water-worn rocks which mark the pathway 
of a stream would long remain as striking memorials of the work 
of running water. In districts, now dry and barren, such as large 
regions in the Levant, there are abundant channels (wadies) now 
seldom or never occupied by a stream, but which were evidently 
at one time the beds of active torrents. 

Alluvium. — But more universal testimony to the work of 
running water is to be found in the deposits which it has accumu- 
lated. To these deposits the general name of alluvium has been 
given. Spreading out on either side, sometimes far beyond the 
limits of the ordinary or modem channels, these deposits, even 
when worn into fragmentary patches, retain their clear record of 
the operations of the river. Let us in imagination follow the course 
of a river from the mountains to the sea, and mark as we go the 
circumstances under which the accumulation of sediment takes place. 

The power possessed by running water to carry forward sedi- 
ment depends mainly upon the velocity of the current. The more 
rapidly a stream flows, the more sediment can it transport, and 
the larger are the blocks which it can move. The velocity is 
regulated chiefly by the angle of slope ; the greater the declivity, 
the higher the velocity and the larger the capacity of the stream 
to carry down debris. Any cause, therefore, which lessens the 
velocity of a current diminishes its carrying power. If water, 
bearing along gravel, sand, or mud, is checked in its flow, some 
of these materials will drop and remain at rest on the bottom. 
In the course of every stream, various conditions arise whereby 
the velocity of the current is reduced. One of the most obvious 
of these is a diminution in the slope of the channel. Another is 
the union of a rapid tributary with a more gently flowing stream. 
A third is the junction of a stream with the still waters of a lake 
(see p. 42) or with the sea. In these circumstances, the flow of 
the water being checked, the sediment at once begins to fall to 
the bottom. 

Tracing now the progress of a river, for illustrations of this law 
of deposition, we find that among the mountains where the river 
takes its rise, the torrents that rush down the declivities have torn 
out of them such vast quantities of soil and rock as to seam them 
with deep clefts and gullies. Where each of these rapid stream- 
lets reaches the valley below, its rapidity of motion is at once 
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lessened, and with this slackening of speed and consequent loss of 
carrying power, there is an accompanying- deposit of detritus. 
Blocks of rock, angular rubbish, rounded shingle, sand, and earth 
are thrown down in the form of a cone of which the apex starts 
from the bottom of the gully and the base spreads out over the 
plain (Fig, lo). Such cones vary in dimensions according to the 




size of the torrent and the comparative ease with which the rocks 
of the mountain-side can be loosened and removed. Some of 
them, thrown down by the transient runnels of the last sudden 
rmn-stonn, may not be more than a few cubic yards in bulk. But 
on the skirts of mountainous regions they may grow into masses 
hundreds of feet thick and many miles in diameier. The valleys 
in a range of mountains afford many striking examples of these 
alluvial cones or fans, as they are called. Where the tributary 
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torrents are numerous, a succession of such cones or fans, nearly 
or quite touching each other, spreads over the floor of a valley. 
From this cause, so large an amount of detritus has within historic 
times been swept down into some of the valleys of the Tyrol 
that churches and other buildings are now half-buried in the 
accumulation. 

Looking more closely at the materials brought down by the 
torrents, we find them arranged in rude irregular layers, sloping 
downwards into the plain, the coarsest and most angular detritus 
lying nearest to the mountains, while more rounded and water-worn 
shingle or sand extends to the outer margin of the cone. This 
grouping of irregular layers of angular and half-rounded detritus 
is characteristic of the action of torrents. Hence, where it occurs, 
even though no water may run there at the present day, it may 
be regarded as indicating that at some former time a torrent swept 
down detritus over that site. 

Quitting the more abrupt declivities, and augmented by 
numerous tributaries from either side, the stream whose course we 
are tracing loses the character of a torrent and assumes that of a 
river. It still flows with velocity enough to carry along not only 
mud and sand, but even somewhat coarse gravel. The large 
angular blocks of the torrential part of its course, however, are no 
longer to be seen, and all the detritus becomes more and more 
rounded and smoothed as we follow it towards the plains. At 
many places, deposits of gravel or sand take place, more especi- 
ally at the inner side of the curves which the stream makes as it 
winds down the valley. Sweeping with a more rapid flow round 
the outer side of each curve, the current lingers in eddies on the 
inner side and drops there a quantity of sediment. When the 
water is low, strips of bare sand and shingle on the concave side 
of each bend of the stream form a distinctive feature in river 
scenery. It is interesting to walk along one of these strips and 
to mark how the current has left its record there. The stones 
are well smoothed and rounded, showing that they have been 
rolled far enough along the bottom of the channel to lose 
their original sharp edges, and to pass from the state of 
rough angular detritus into that of thoroughly water-worn gravel. 
Further, they will be found not to lie entirely at random, as might 
at first sight be imagined. A little examination will show that, 
where the stones are oblong, they are generally placed with their 
longer axis pointing across the stream. This would naturally be 
the position which they would assume where the current kept 
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rolling them forward along the channel. Those which are flat in 

shape will be observed usually to slope up stream. That the 

sloping face must look in the direction from which the current 

moves will be evident from Fig. ir, where a current, moving in 

the direction of the 

arrow and gradually 

diminishing in force, 

would no longer be Fic. n.—Flatslonesimbankofrivtr-slimgle, showing 

able to overturn the '!>' <'^''"°" "f ■"' '""T" '''^''=""' ''*■ "" """* 
, . , . , , tnat uanspoiKd add kit them- 

slones which it had so 

placed as to offer the least obstacle to its passage. Had the 
current flowed from the opposite quarter, it would have found the 
upturned edges of the stones exposed to it, and would have readily 
overturned them until they found a position in which they again 
presented least resistance to the water. In a section of gravel, it 
is thus oiten quite possible to tell from what quarter the current 
flowed that deposited the pebbles. 

Yet another feature in ihe arrangement of the materials is well 
seen where a digging has been made in one of the alluvial banks, 
but better still in a section of one of the terraces to be immediately 
referred to. The layers of gravel or sand in some bands may be 
observed to be inclined at a 
steeper angle than in others, 

as shown in the accompany- f 

ing figure (Fig. 12), In 
such cases, it will be noticed 

that the slope of the more ' 

inclined layers is down the 
stream, and hence that their 

direction gives a clue to that i 

of the current which ar- 
ranged them. We may watch ' 
similar layers in the act of 

deposition among shallow dLrecUqn of cutrenu. 

pools into which currents 

are discharging sediment. The gravel or sand may be observed 
moving along the bottom, and then falling over the edge of a 
bank into the bottom of the pool As the sediment advances by 
successive additions to its steep slope in front, it gradually fills 
the pool up. Its progress may be compared to that of a railway 
embankment formed by the discharge of waggon-loads of rubbish 
down its end. A section through such an embankment would 
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reveal a series of bands of variously coloured materials inclined 
steeply towards the direction in which the wa^on loads were 
thrown down. Yel the top of the embankment may he kept quite 
level for the permanent way The nearly level bands (i, c) in 
Fig. 12 represent the general bottom on which the sediment 
accumulated, while the steeper lines in the lower gravel (a) point 
to the existence and direction of the currents by which sediment 
was pushed forward along that bottom (Compare pp 174, 
I75-) 

As the river flows onward through a gradually expanding 
valley, another characteristic feature becomes prominent Flank- 
ing each side of the flat land through which the stream pursues 



its winding course, there runs a steep slope or bank a few feet or 
yards in height, tenninating above in a second or higher plain, 
which again may be bordered with another similar bank, above 
which there may lie a third plain. These slopes and plains form 
a group of terraces, rising step by step above and away from the 
river, sometimes to a height of several hundred feet, and occasion- 
ally to the number of 6 or 8 or even more (Fig. 13). Here and 
there, by the narrowing of the intervening strip of plain, two 
terraces merge into one, and at some places the river in winding 
down the valley has cut away great slices from the terraces, per- 
haps even entirely removing them and eating back into the rock 
out of which the valley has been excavated. Sections arc thus 
exposed showing a succession of gravels, sands, and loams like 
those of the present river. From the line of the uppermost 
terrace down to the spits of shlngte now forming in the channel, 
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we have evidently a chronologically arranged series of river- 
deposits, the oldest being at the top and the youngest at the 
bottom. But how could the river have flowed at the level of 
these high gravels, so far above its present limits ? An examina- 
tion of the behaviour of the stream during floods will help towards 
an answer to this question. 

When from heavy rains or melted snows the river overflows 
its banks, it spreads out over the level ground on either side. 
The tract liable to be thus submerged during inundations is 
called the flood-plain. As the river rises in flood, it becomes 
more and more turbid from the quantity of mud and silt poured 
into it by its tributaries on either side. Its increase in volume 
likewise augments its velocity, and consequently its power of 
scouring its bed and of transporting the coarser detritus resting 
there. Large quantities of shingle may thus be swept out of the 
ordinary channel and be strewn across the nearer parts of the 
flood-plain. As the current spreads over this plain, its velocity 
and transporting capacity diminish, and consequently sediment 
begins to be thrown down. Grass, bushes, and trees, standing 
on the flood-plain, filter some of the sediment out of the water. 
Fine mud and sand, for instance, adhere to the leaves and stems, 
whence they are eventually washed off by rain into the soil under- 
neath. In this way, the flood-plain is gradually heightened by 
the river itself. At the same time, the bed of the river is deepened 
by the scour of the current, until, in the end, even the highest 
floods are no longer able to inundate the flood-plain. The differ- 
ence of level between that plain and the surface of the river 
gradually increases ; by degrees the river begins to cut away the 
edges of the terrace which it cannot now overflow, and to form a 
new flood-plain at a lower level. In this manner, it slowly lowers 
its bed, and leaves on either side a set of alluvial terraces to mark 
successive stages in the process of excavation. If during this 
process the level of the land should be raised, the slope of the 
rivers, and consequently their scour, would be augmented, and 
they would thereby acquire greater capacity for the formation of 
terraces. There is reason to believe that this has taken place 
both in Europe and North America. 

While it is obvious that the highest terraces must be the 
oldest, and that the series is progressively younger down to the 
terrace that is being formed at the present time, nevertheless, in 
the materials comprising any one terrace, those lying at the top 
must be the youngest. This apparent contradiction arises from 
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the double action of the river in eroding its bed and depositing its 
sediment. If there were no lowering of the channel, then the 
deposits would follow the usual order of sequence, the oldest being 
below and the youngest above. This order is maintained in the 
constituents of each single terrace, for the lowermost layers of 
gravel must evidently have been accumulated before the deposit 
of those that overlie them. But when the level of the water is 
lowered, the next set of deposits must, though younger, lie at a 
lower level than those that preceded them. In no case, however, 
will the older beds, though higher in position, be found really to 
overlie the younger. They have been formed at different levels. 

The gravel, sand, and loam laid down by a river are marked, 
as we have seen, by an arrangement in layers, beds, or strata 
lying one upon another. This stratified disposition indeed is 
characteristic of all sedimentary accumulations, and is best 
developed where currents have been most active in transporting 
and assorting the materials (p. 172). It is the feature that first 
catches the eye in any river-bank, where a section of the older 
deposits or "alluvium" is exposed. Beds of coarser and finer 
detritus alternate with each other, but the coarsest are generally 
to be observed below and the finest above. The " deltas " accu- 
mulated by rivers in lakes and in the sea will be noticed in 
Chapters IV and VII. 

But besides the inorganic detritus carried forward by a river, 
we have also to consider the fate of the remains of plants and the 
carcases of animals that are swept down, especially during floods. 
Swollen by sudden and heavy rains, a river will rise above its 
ordinary level and uproot trees and shrubs. On such occasions, 
too, moles and rabbits are drowned and buried in their burrows 
on the alluvial flood-plain. Birds, insects, and even some of the 
larger mammals are from time to time drowned, swept away by 
floods and buried in the sediment, and their remains, where of a 
durable kind or where sufficiently covered over, may be preserved 
for an indefinite period. The shells and fishes living in the river 
itself may also be killed during the flood, and may be entombed 
with the other organisms in the sediment. 

Summary. — The material produced by the universal decay of 
the surface of the land is washed off by rain and swept seawards 
by brooks and rivers. The rate at which the general level of the 
land is being lowered by the operation of running water may be 
approximately ascertained by measuring or estimating the amount 
of mineral matter carried seaward every year from a definite region, 
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such as a river-basin. Taking merely the matter in mechanical 
suspension, and assuming that the proportion of it transported 
annually in the water of the Mississippi may be regarded as an 
average proportion for the rivers of Europe, we find that this 
continent, at the Mississippi rate of degradation, might be reduced 
to the sea-level in rather less than 6,000,000 years. 

In pursuing their course over the land, running waters gradu- 
ally deepen and widen the channels in which they flow, partly 
by chemically dissolving the rocks and partly by rubbing them 
down by the friction of the transported sand, gravel, and stones. 
When they have once chosen their channels, they usually keep to 
them, and the sinuous windings, at first determined by trifling 
inequalities on the surface of country across which the streams 
began to flow, are gradually deepened into picturesque gorges. 
In the excavation of such ravines, waterfalls play an important 
part by gradually receding up stream. River-channels, especially 
if cut deeply into the solid rock, remain as enduring monuments 
of the work of running water. 

But still more important as geological records, because more 
frequent and covering a larger area, are the deposits which rivers 
leave as their memorials. Whatever checks the velocity of a 
current weakens its transporting power, and causes it to drop 
some of its sediment to the bottom. Accordingly, accumulations 
of sediment occur at the foot of torrent slopes, along the lower 
and more level ground, especially on the inner or concave side of 
the loops, over the flood-plains, and finally in the deltas formed 
where rivers enter lakes or the sea. In these various situations, 
thick stratified beds of silt, sand, and gravel may be formed, 
enclosing the remains of the plants and animals living on the land 
at the time. As a river deepens its channel, it leaves on either 
side alluvial terraces that mark successive flood-plains over which 
it has flowed. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MEMORIALS LEFT BY LAKES 

Fresh-water Lakes. — According to the law stated in last 
chapter, that when water is checked in its flow, it must drop 
some of its sediment, lakes are pre-eminently places for the 
deposition and accumulation of mineral matter. In their quiet 
depths, the debris worn away from the surface of the land is 
filtered out of the water and allowed to gather undisturbed upon 
the bottom. The tributary streams may enter a large lake swollen 
and muddy, but the escaping river is transparent. It is evident, 
therefore, that lakes must be continually silting up, and that when 
this process is complete, the site of a lake will be occupied by a 
series of deposits comprising a record of how the water was made 
to disappear. 

To those who know the aspect of lakes only in fine weather, 
they may seem places where geological operations are at their very 
minimum of activity. The placid surface of the water ripples upon 
beaches of gravel or spits of sand ; reeds and marshy plants grow 
out into the shallows ; the few streamlets that tumble down from 
the surrounding hills furnish perhaps the only sounds that break 
the stillness, but their music and motion are at once hushed when 
they lose themselves in the lake. The scene might serve as the 
very emblem of perfectly undisturbed conditions of repose. But 
come back to this same scene during an autumn storm, when the 
mists have gathered all round the hills, and the rain, after pouring 
down for hours, has turned every gully into the track of a roaring 
torrent. Each tributary brook, hardly visible perhaps in drought, 
now rushes foaming and muddy from its dell and sweeps out into 
the lake. The large streams bear along on their swift brown 
currents trunks of trees, leaves, twigs, with now and then the 
carcase of some animal that has been drowned by the rising 
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flood. Hour after hour, from every side, these innumerable 
swollen waters bear their freights of gravel, sand, and mud into 
the lake. Hundreds or thousands of tons of sediment must thus be 
swept down during a single storm. When we multiply this result 
by tiie number of storms in a year and by the number of years in 
an ordinary human life, we need not be surprised to be told that 
even within the memory of the present generation, and still more 
within historic times, conspicuous changes have taken place in 
many lakes. 

Filling up of Lakes. — In the Lake of Lucerne, for example, 
the River Reuss, which bears down the drainage of the huge 
mountains round the St. Gothard, deposits about 7,000,000 cubic 
feet of sediment every year. Since the year 17 14 the Kander, 




Fig. 14. — ^Alluvial terraces on the side of an emptied reservoir. 

which drains the northern flanks of the centre of the Bernese 
Oberland, is said to have thrown into the lower end of the Lake 
of Thun such an amount of sediment as to form an area of 230 
acres, now partly woodland, partly meadow and marsh. Since 
the time of the Romans, the Rhone has filled up the upper end 
of the Lake of Geneva to such an extent that a Roman harbour, 
still called Port Valais, is now nearly two miles from the edge of 
the lake, the intervening ground having been converted first into 
marshes and then into meadows and farms. 

It is at the mouths of streams pouring into a lake that the 
process of filling up is most rapid and striking. But it may be 
detected at many other places round the margin. Instructive 
lessons on this subject may be learned at a reservoir formed by 
damming back the waters of a steep-sided valley, and liable to 
be sometimes nearly dry (Fig. 14). In such a situation, when 
the water is low, it may be noticed that a series of parallel lines 
runs all round the sides of the reservoir, and that these lines 
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consist of gravel, sand, or earth. Each of them marks a former 
level of the water, and they show that the reservoir was not drained 
off at once but intermittently, each pause in the diminution of 
level being marked by a line of sediment. It is easy to watch 
how these lines are formed along the present margin of the water. 
The loose debris from the bare slope above, partly by its own 
gravitation, partly by the wash of rain, slides down into the water. 
But as soon as it gets there, its further downward r 



Fig. is.— PaiaUel roads of Gltn Roy. 

arrested. By the ripple of the water it is gently moved up and 
down, but keeps on the whole just below the line to which the 
water reaches. So long as it is concealed under the water, its 
position and extent can hardly be realised. But as soon as the 
level of the reservoir sinks, the sediment is left as a marked shelf 
or terrace. In natural lakes, the same process is going on, though 
hardly recognisable, because concealed under the water. But if 
by any means a lake could be rapidly emptied, its former level 
would be marked by a shelf or alluvial terrace. In some cases, 
the barrier of a lake has been removed, and the sinking of the 
water has revealed the terrace. The famous " parallel roads " of 
Glen Roy, in the west of Scotland, are notable examples (Fig. 1 5). 
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The valleys in that region were anciently dammed up by large 
glaciers. The drainage accumulated behind the ice, filled up the 
valleys and converted them into a series of lakes or fresh-water 
"Qords." The former levels of these sheets of water and the 
successive stages of their diminution and disappearance are shown 
by the series of alluvial shelves known as "parallel roads." The 
highest of these is 1140 feet, the middle 1059 feet, and the lowest 
847 feet above the level of the sea. 

Thus, partly by the washing of detritus down from the adjoin- 
ing slopes by rain, partly by the sediment carried into them by 
streams, and partly by the growth of marshy vegetation along 
their margins, lakes are visibly diminishing in size. In mountain- 
ous countries, every stage of this appearance may be observed 
(Fig. 16). Where the lakes are deep, the tongues of sediment or 





A B 

Fig. 16. — Stages in the filling up of a lake. In A two streamlets are represented as 
pouring their " deltas " into a lake. In B they have filled the lake up, converting it 
into a meadow across which they wind on their way down the valley. 



" deltas " which the streams push in front of them have not yet 
been ' able to advance far from the shore. In other cases, every 
tributary has built up an alluvial plain which grows outwards and 
along the coast, until it unites with those of its neighbours to form 
a nearly continuous belt of flat meadow and marsh round the 
lake. By degrees, as this belt increases in width, the lake 
narrows, until the whole tract is finally converted into an alluvial 
plain, through which the river and its tributaries wind on their 
way to lower levels. The successive flat meadow-like expansions 
of valleys among hills and mountains were probably in most 
cases originally lakes which have in this manner been gradually 
filled up. 

Lake Deposits. — The bottoms of lakes must evidently con- 
tain many interesting relics. Dispersed through the shingle, 
sand, and mud that gather there, are the remains of plants and 
animals that lived on the surrounding land. Leaves, fruits, twigs, 
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branches, and irunks embedded in the silt may preserve for an 
indefinite period their record of the vegetation of the time. The 
wings or wing-cases of insects, the shells of land-snails, the bones 
of birds and mammals, carried down into the depths of a lake and 
entombed in the silt there, will remain as a chronicle of ihe kind 
of animals that haunted the surrounding hills and valleys. 

The layers of gravel, sand, and silt laid down on the floor of a 
lake differ in some respects from those deposited in the terraces 
of a river, being generally finer in grain, and including a larger 
proportion of silt, mud, or clay among them, especially away from 
the margin of the lake. They are, no doubt, further distinguished 
by the greater abundance of the remains of plants and animals 
preserved in them. 

But lakes likewise serve as receptacles for a series of deposits 
which are peculiar to them, and which consequently have much 
interest and importance as they furnish a ready means of detecting 
the sites of lakes that have long disappeared. The molluscs that 
live in lacustrine waters are distinct from the snails of the adjoin- 
ing shores. Their dead shells gather on the bottoms of some 
lakes in such numbers as to form there a deposit of the white 
crumbling marl, already referred to on p. 4. In course of time this 
deposit may grow to be many feet or yards in thickness. The 
shells in the upper parts 
may be quite fresh, some 
of the animals having 
only recently died ; but 
they become more and 
more decayed belowuntil, 
I towards the bottom of 
the deposit, the marl 

pact chalk-like substance 
in which few or no shells 
maybe recognisable(Fig. 

Fig. .7.-PisMof.l«U.ii,arlcontiiningAdbof ,;). Qn the sites of 

Lunmrafingra. lakes that have been 

naturally filled up or artificially drained, such marl has been 
extensively dug as a manure for land Besides the shells from 
the decay of which it is chiefly formed, it sometimes yields the 
bones of deer, oxen, and other animals, whose carcases must 
originally have sunk to the bottom of the lake and been there 
gradually covered up in the growing mass of marl. Many 
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examples of these marl-deposits are to be found among the drained 
lakes of Scotland and Ireland. 

Yet another peculiar accumulation is met with on the bottom 
of some lakes, particularly in Sweden. In the neighbourhood of 
banks of reeds and on the sloping shallows of the larger lakes, a 
deposit of hydrated peroxide of iron takes place, in the form of 
concretions varying in size from small grains like gunpowder up 
to cakes measuring six inches across. The iron is no doubt dis- 
solved out of the rocks of the neighbourhood by water containing 
organic acids or carbonic acid. In this condition, it is liable to 
be oxidised on exposure. As after oxidation it can no longer be 
retained in solution, it is precipitated to the bottom where it 
collects in grains which by successive additions to their surface 
become pellets, balls, or cakes. Possibly some of the microscopic 
plants (diatoms) which abound on the bottoms of the lakes may 
facilitate the accimiulation of the iron by abstracting this substance 
from the water and depositing it inside their siliceous coverings. 
Beds of concretionary brown ironstone are formed in Sweden 
from ID to 200 yards long, 5 to 15 yards broad, and from 8 to 
30 inches thick. During winter when the lakes are frozen over, 
the iron is raked up from the bottom through holes made for the 
purpose in the ice, and is largely used for the manufacture of iron 
in the Swedish furnaces. When the iron has been removed, it 
begins to form again, and instances are known where, after the 
supply had been completely exhausted, beds several inches in 
thickness were formed again in twenty-six years. 

Salt-Lakes. — ^The salt-lakes of desert regions present a wholly 
peculiar series of deposits. These sheets of water have no outlet ; 
yet there is reason to believe that most of them were at first fresh, 
and discharged their outflow like ordinary lakes. Owing to 
geological changes of level and of climate, they have long ceased 
to overflow. The water that runs into them, instead of escaping 
by a river, is evaporated back into the air. But the various 
mineral salts carried by it in solution from rocks and soils are not 
evaporated also. They remain behind in the lakes, which are 
consequently becoming gradually Salter. Among the salts thus 
introduced, common salt (sodium-chloride) and gypsum (calcium- 
sulphate) are two of the most important. These substances, as the 
water evaporates in the shallows, bays, and pools, are precipitated to 
the bottom where they form solid layers of salt and gypsum. The 
latter substance begins to be thrown down when 37 per cent of 
the water containing it has been evaporated. The sodium-chloride 
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does not appear until 93 per cent of the water has disappeared. 
In the order of deposit, therefore, gypsum comes before the salt 
(see p. 136). Some bitter lakes contain sodium-carbonate, in 
others magnesium -chloride is abundant. The Dead Sea, the 
Great Salt Lake of Utah, and many other salt lakes and inland 
seas furnish interesting evidence of the way in which they have 
gradually changed. In the upper terraces of the Great Salt 
Lake, 1000 feet or more above the present level of the water, 
fresh-water shells occur, showing that the basin was at first fresh. 
The valley-bottoms around saline lakes are now crusted with 
gypsum, salt, or other efflorescence, and their waters are almost 
wholly devoid of life. Such conditions as these help us to 
understand how great deposits of gypsum and rock-salt were 
formed in England, Germany, and many other regions where 
the climate would not now permit of any such condensation of 
the water (Chapter XXII). 

Summary. — The records inscribed by lakes in geological 
history consist of layers of various kinds of sediment. These 
deposits may form mere shelves or terraces along the margin of 
the water which, if drained off, will leave them as evidence of its 
former levels. By the long-continued operations of rain, brooks, 
and rivers, continually bringing down sediment, lakes are gradually 
filled up with alluvium, and finally become flat meadow-land with 
tributary streams winding through it. The deposits that thus 
replace the lacustrine water consist mainly of sand or gravel near 
shore, while finer silt occupies the site of the deeper water. They 
may also include beds of marl formed of fresh-water shells, and 
sheets of brown iron ore. Throughout them all, remains of the 
plants and animals of the surrounding land are likely to be 
entombed and preserved. 

Salt lakes leave, as their enduring memorial, beds of rock-salt 
and gypsum, sometimes carbonate of soda and other salts. Many 
of them were at first fresh, as is shown by the presence of ordinary 
fresh-water shells in their upper terraces. But by change of 
climate and long-continued excess of evaporation over precipitation, 
the water has gradually become more and more saline, and has 
sometimes disappeared altogether, leaving behind it deposits of 
common salt, gypsum, and other chemical precipitates. 



CHAPTER V 

HOW SPRINGS LEAVE THEIR MARK IN GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 

The changes made by running water upon the land are not con- 
fined to that portion of the rainfall which courses along the surface. 
Even when it sinks underground and seems to have passed out of 
the general circulation, the subterranean moisture does not remain 
inactive. After travelling for a longer or shorter distance through 
the pores of rocks, or along their joints and other divisional planes, 
it finds its way once more to daylight and reappears in Springs.^ 
In this underground journey, it corrodes rocks, somewhat in the 
same way as rain attacks those that are exposed to the outer air, 
and it works some curious changes upon the face of the land. 
Subterranean water thus leaves distinct and characteristic memorials 
as its contribution to geological history. 

There are two aspects in which the work of underground water 
may be considered here. In the first place, portions of the sub- 
stance of subterranean rocks are removed by the percolating water 
and in large measure carried up above ground ; in the second 
place, some of these materials are laid down again in a new form 
and take a conspicuous place among the geological monuments of 
their time. 

In the removal of mineral substance, water percolating through 
rocks acts in two distinct ways, mechanical and chemical, each of 
which shows itself in its own peculiar effects upon the surface. 

(i) Mechanical Action. — While slowly filtering through 
porous materials, water tends to remove loose particles and thus 
to lessen the support of overlying rocks. But even where there 
is no transport, the water itself, by saturating a porous layer that 
rests upon a more or less impervious one, loosens the cohesion of 
that porous layer. The overlying mass of rock is thus made to 

^ Physical Geography Class-Book, p. 222. 

E 
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rest upon a watery and weakened platform, and if from its position 
it should have a tendency to gravitate in any given direction, it 
may at last yield to this tendency and slide downwards. Along 
the sides of sea-clififs, on the precipitous slopes of valleys or river- 
gorges, or on the declivities of hills and mountains, the conditions 
are often extremely favourable for the descent of large masses of 
rock from higher to lower levels. 

Remarkable illustrations of such Landslips^ as they are called, 
have been observed along the south coast of England, where certain 
porous sandy rocks underlying a thick sheet of chalk rest upon 
more or less impervious clays, which, by arresting the water in its 
descent, throw it out along the base of the slopes. After much 
wet weather, the upper surface of these clays becomes, as it were, 
lubricated by the accumulation of water, and large slices of the 
overlying rocks, having their support thereby weakened, break off 
from the solid cliffs behind and slide down towards the sea. The 
most memorable example occurred at Christmas time, in the year 
1839, on the coast of Devonshire not far from Axmouth. At that 
locality, the chalk-downs end off in a line of broken cliff some 500 
feet above the sea. From the edge of the downs flanked by this 
cliff a tract about 800 yards long, containing not less than 30 acres 
of arable land, sank down with all its fields, hedgerows, and path- 
ways. This sunken mass, where it broke away from the upland, 
left behind it a new cliff, showing along the crest the truncated 
ends of the fields, of which the continuation was to be found in a 
chasm more than 200 feet deep. While the ground sank into this 
defile and was tilted steeply towards the base of the cliff, it was 
torn up by a long rent running on the whole in the line of the 
cliff, and by many parallel and transverse fissures. Half a century 
has passed away since this landslip occurred. The cliff remains 
much as it was at first, and the sunken fields with their bits of 
hedgerow still slope steeply down to the bottom of the declivity 
(Fig. 18). But the lapse of time has allowed the influence of the 
atmosphere to come into play. The outstanding dislocated frag- 
ments with their vertical walls and flat tops, showing segments 
of fields, have been gradually worn into tower-like masses with 
sloping declivities of debris. The long parallel rent has been 
widened by rain into a defile with shelving sides. Everywhere the 
rawness of the original fissures has been softened by the rich tapestry 
of verdure which the genial climate of that southern coast fosters 
in every sheltered nook. But the scars have not been healed, and 
they will no doubt remain still visible for many a year to come. 
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Along the south coast of England, many landslips, of which 
there is no historical record, have produced some of the most 
picturesque scenery of that region. Masses that have slipped 
away from the main cliff have so grouped themselves down the 
slopes that hillocks and hollows succeed each other in endless 
confusion, as in the well-known Undercliff of the Isle of Wight. 
Some of the tumbled rocks are still fresh enough to show that they 
have fallen at no very remote period, or even that the slipping still 
continues ; others, again, have yielded so much to the weather 
that their date doubtless goes far back into the past, and some of 
them are crowned with what are now venerable ruins. 

The most stupendous landslips on record have occurred in 
mountainous countries. Upwards of 150 destructive examples 
have been chronicled in Switzerland. Of these, one of the most 
memorable was that of the Rossberg, a mountain lying behind the 
Rigi, and composed of thick masses of hard red sandstone and 
conglomerate so arranged as to slope down into the valley of 
Goldau. The summer of the year 1806 having been particularly 
wet, so large an amount of water had collected in the more porous 
layers of rock as to weaken the support of the overlying mass ; 
consequently a large part of the side of the mountain suddenly 
gave way and rushed down into the valley, burying under the 
debris about a square German mile of fertile land, four villages 
containing 330 cottages and outhouses, and 457 inhabitants. To 
this day, huge angular blocks of sandstone lying on the farther side 
of the valley bear witness to the destruction caused by this land- 
slip, and the scar on the mountain-slope whence the fallen masses 
descended is still fresh. 

(2) Chemical Action — (a) Solution. — But it is by its chemi- 
cal action on the rocks through which it flows that subterranean 
water removes by far the largest amount of mineral matter, and 
produces the greatest geological change. Even pure water will 
dissolve a minute quantity of the substance of many rocks. But 
rain is far from being chemically pure water. In previous chapters 
it has been described as taking oxygen and carbonic acid out of 
the air in its descent, and abstracting organic acids and carbonic 
acid from the soil through which it sinks. By help of these in- 
gredients, it is enabled to attack even the most durable rocks, and 
to carry some of their dissolved substance up to the surface of the 
ground. 

One of the substances most readily attacked and removed even 
by pure water is the mineral known as carbonate of lime. Among 
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other impurities, natural waters generally contain carbonic acid, 
which may be derived from the air or from the soil ; occasionally 
from some deeper subterranean source. The presence of this acid 
gives the water greatly increased solvent power, enabling it readily 
to attack carbonate of lime, whether in the fomi of limestone, or 
diffused through rocks composed mainly of other substances. 
Even lime, which is not in the form of carbonate, but is united 
with silica in various crystalline minerals (silicates, p. 1 30), may 
by this means be decomposed and combined with carbonic acid. 
It is then removed in solution as carbonate. So long as the 
water retains enough of free carbonic acid, it can keep the car- 
bonate of lime in solution and carry it onward. 

Limestone is a rock almost entirely composed of carbonate of 
lime. It occurs in most parts of the world, covering sometimes 
tracts of hundreds or thousands of square miles, and often rising 
into groups of hills, or even into ranges of mountains (see pp. 1 54, 
158). The abundance of this rock affords ample opportunity 
for the display of the solvent action of subterranean water. Trick- 
ling down the vertical joints and along the planes between the 
limestone beds, the water dissolves and removes the stone, until 
in the course of centuries these passages are gradually enlarged 
into clefts, tunnels, and caverns. The ground becomes honey- 
combed with openings into dark subterranean chambers, and 
nmning streams fall into these openings and continue their course 
underground. 

Every country which possesses large limestone tracts furnishes 
examples of the way in which such labyrinthine tunnels and 
systems of caverns are excavated. In England, for example, the 
Peak Cavern of Derbyshire is believed to be 2300 feet long, and 
in some places 1 20 feet high. On a much more magnificent scale 
are the caverns of Adelsberg near Trieste, which have been ex- 
plored to a distance of between four and five miles, but are probably 
still more extensive. The river Poik has broken into one part of 
the labyrinth of chambers, through which it rushes before emerg- 
ing again to the light. Narrow tunnels expand into spacious halls, 
beyond which egress is again afforded by low passages into other 
lofty recesses. The most stupendous chamber measures 669 
feet in length, 630 feet in breadth, and 1 1 1 feet in height. From 
the roofs hang pendent white stalactites (p. 55), which, uniting 
with the floor, form pillars of endless varieties of form and size. 
Still more gigantic is the system of subterranean passages in the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the accessible parts of which are 
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believed to have a combined length of about ijo miles. The 
largest cavern in this vast labyrinth has an area of two acres, and 
is covered by a vault 125 feel high. 

Of the mineral matter dissolved by permeating water out of the 
rocks underground, by far the larger part is discharged by springs 
into rivers, and ultimately finds its way to the sea. The total 
amount of material thus supplied to the sea every year must be 
Much of it, indeed, is abstracted from ocean-water by 
s tribes of marine plants and animals. In particular, 
the lime, silica, and oi^anic matter are readily seized upon to build 
up the framework and furnish the food of these creatures. But 
probably more mineral matter is supplied in solution than is re- 
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quired by the organisms of the sea, in which case the water of the 
sea must be gradually growing heavier and Salter. 

(i) Deposition. — But it is the smaller proportion of the 
material not conveyed into the sea that specially demands atten- 
tion. Every spring, even the purest and most transparent, con- 
tains mineral solutions in sufficient quantity to be detected by 
chemical analysis. Hence all plants and animals that drink the 
water of springs and rivers necessarily imbibe these solutions 
which, indeed, supply some of the mineral salts whereof the 
harder parts both of plants and animals are constructed. Many 
springs, however, contain so large a proportion of mineral matter, 
that when they reach the surface and begin to evaporate, they 
drop their solutions as a precipitate, which settles down upon the 
bottom or on objects within reach of the water. After years of 
undisturbed continuance, extensive sheets of mineral material may 
r be accumulated, which remain as enduring monu- 
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ments of the work of underground water, even long after the 
springs that formed them have ceased to flow. 

Calcareous Springs. — Among the accumulations of this nature 
by far the most frequent and important are those formed by what 
are caJled Calcareous Springs. In regions abounding in lime- 
stone or rocks containing much carbonate of 
lime, the subterranean waters which, as we 
have seen, gradually erode such vast systems 
of tunnels, clefts, and caverns, carry away the 
dissolved rock, and retain it in solution only 
so long as they can keep their carbonic acid. 
As soon as they begin to evaporate and to 
lose some of this acid, they lose also the 
power of retaining so much carbonate of lime 
in solution. This substance is accordingly 
dropped as a fine while precipitate, which 
gathers on the surfaces over which the water 
trickles or flows. 

The most familiar example of this process 
is to be seen under the arches of brit^es and 
vaults. Long pendent white stalks or stalactites 
hang from between the joints of the masonry, 
while wavy ribs of the same substance run 
down the piers or walls, and even collect upon 
the ground {stalagmite). A few years may 
sufhce to drape an archway with a kind of 
fringe of these pencil-like icicles of stone. Per- 
colating from above through the joints between 
the stones of the masonry, the rain-water, 
armed with its minute proportion of carbonic *""^ ».-S«tio^ sW- 
acid at once attacks the lime of the mortar growth in a suJaciiie. 
and forms carbonate of lime, which is carried 
downward in solution. Arriving at the surface of the arch, the 
water gathers into a drop, which remains hanging there for a brief 
interval before it falls to the ground. That interval suflices to allow 
some of the carbonic acid to escape, and some of the water to 
evaporate. Consequently, round the outer rim of the drop a slight 
precipitation of white chalky carbonate of lime takes place. This 
circular pellicle, after the drop falls, is increased by a similar deposit 
from the next drop, and thus drop by drop the original rim or ring 
is gradually lengthened into a tube which may eventually be filled 
up inside, and may be thickened irregularly outside by the trickle 
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of calcareous water (Fig. 20). But the deposition on the roof 
does not exhaust the stock of dissolved carbonate. When the drops 
reach the ground the same process of evaporation and precipitation 
continues. Little mounds of the same white substance are built 
up on the floor, and, if the place remain undisturbed, may grow 
until they unite with the stalactites from the roof, forming white 
pillars that reach from floor to ceiling (Fig. 19, and p. 154). 

It is in limestone caverns that stalactitic growth is seen on the 
most colossal scale. These quiet recesses having remained undis- 
turbed for many ages, the process of solution and precipitation 
has advanced without interruption until, in many cases, vast 
caverns have been transformed into grottoes of the most marvel- 
lous beauty. White glistening fringes and curtains of crystalline 
carbonate of lime, or spar^ as it is popularly called, hang in end- 
less variety and beauty of form from the roof Pillars of every 
dimension, from slender wands up to thick-ribbed columns like 
those of a cathedral, connect the roof and the pavement. The 
walls, projecting in massive buttresses and retiring into alcoves, 
are everywhere festooned with a grotesque drapery of stone. The 
floor is crowded with mounds and bosses of strangely imitative 
forms which recall some of the oddest shapes above ground. 
Wandering through such a scene, the visitor somehow feels him- 
self to be in another world, where much of the architecture and 
ornament belongs to styles utterly unlike those which can be seen 
anywhere else. 

The material composing stalactite and stalagmite is at first, as 
already stated, a fine white chalky pulp-like substance which dries 
into a white powder. But as the deposition continues, the older 
layers, being impregnated with calcareous water, receive a 
precipitation of carbonate of lime between their minute pores and 
crevices, and assume a crystalline structure. Solidifying and 
hardening by degrees, they end by becoming a compact crystalline 
stone (spar) which rings under the hammer. 

The numerous caverns of limestone districts have offered 
ready shelter to various kinds of wild animals and to man himself. 
Some of them (Bone- Caves) have been hyaena- dens, and from 
under their hard floor of stalagmite the bones of hyaenas and 
of the creatures they fed upon are disinterred in abundance. 
Rude human implements have likewise been obtained from the 
same deposits, showing that man was contemporary with animals 
which have long been extinct The solvent action of underground 
water has thus been of the utmost service in geological history. 
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first, in forming caverns that could be used as retreats, and then 
in providing a hard incrustation which should effectually seal up 
and preserve the relics of the denizens left upon the cavern-floors. 

Calcareous springs, issuing from limestone or other rock 
abounding in lime, deposit carbonate of lime as a white pre- 
cipitate. So large is the proportion of mineral contained by 
some waters that thick and extensive accumulations of it have 
been formed. The substance thus deposited is known by the 
name of Calcareous Tufa^ Calc-sinter^ or Travertine. It varies 
in texture, some kinds being loose and crumbling, others hard and 
crystalline. In many places it is composed of thin layers or 
laminae, of which sixty may be counted in the thickness of an 
inch, but bound together into a solid stone. These laminae mark 
the successive layers of deposit. They are formed parallel to the 
surface over which the water flows or trickles, hence they may be 
observed not only on the flat bottoms of the pools, but irregularly 
enveloping the walls of the channel as far up as the dash of water 
or spray can reach. Rounded bosses may thus be formed above 
the level of the stream, and the recesses may be himg with 
stalactites. 

The calcareous springs of Northern and Central Italy have 
long been noted for the large amount of their dissolved lime, the 
rapidity with which it is deposited, and the extensive masses in 
which it has accumulated. Thus at San Filippo in Tuscany, it is 
deposited in places at the rate of one foot in four months, and it 
has been piled up to a depth of at least 250 feet, forming a hill a 
mile and a quarter long, and a third of a mile broad. So com- 
pact are many of the Italian travertines that they have from time 
immemorial been extensively used as a building stone, which can 
be dressed and is remarkably durable. Many of the finest build- 
ings of ancient and modern Rome have been constructed of 
travertine. 

A familiar feature of many calcareous springs deserves notice, 
here. The precipitation of calc-sinter is not always due merely 
to evaporation. In many cases, where the proportion of carbonate 
of lime in solution is so small that under ordinary circumstances 
no precipitation of it would take place, large masses of it have 
been deposited in a peculiar fibrous form. On examination, this 
precipitation will be found to be caused by the action of plants, 
particularly bog-mosses which, decomposing the carbonic acid in 
the water, cause the lime-carbonate to be deposited along their 
stems and leaflets. The plants are thus incrusted with sinter 
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which, preserving their forms, looks as if il were composed of 
heaps of moss turned into stone. Hence the name ai petrifying 
springs often given to waters where this process is to be seen. 
There is, however, no true petrifection or conversion of the actual 
substance of the plants into stone. The fibres are merely 
incrusted with travertine, inside of which they eventually die and 
decay. But as the plants continue to grow outward, they increase 
the sinter by fresh layers, while the inner and dead parts of the 
mass are filled up and solidified by the deposit of the precipitate 
within their cavities, 

A growing accumulation of travertine presents a special 



interest to the geologist from the fact that it offers exceptional 
facilities for the preservation of remains of the plants and animals 
of the neighbourhood. Leaves from the surrounding trees and 
shrubs are blown into pools or fall upon moist surfaces where the 
precipitation of lime is actively going on (Fig. 21). Dead insects, 
snaii-shells, birds, small mammals, and other denizens of (he dis- 
trict may fall or be carried into similar positions. These remains 
may be rapidly enclosed within the stony substance before they 
have time to decay, and even if they should afterwards moulder 
into dust, the sinter enclosing them retains the mould of their 
forms, and thus preserves for an indefinite period the record of 
their former eKistence. 
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Chalybeate Springs. — A second but less abundant deposit from 
springs is found in regions where the rocks below ground contain 
decomposing sulphide of iron (p. 137). Water percolating through 
such rocks and oxidising the sulphur of that mineral, forms sulphate 
of iron (ferrous sulphate) which it removes in solution. The 
presence of any notable quantity of this sulphate is at once 
revealed by the marked inky taste of the water and by the 
yellowish-brown precipitate on the sides and bottom of the channel. 
Such water' is termed Chalybeate. When it mixes with other 
water containing dissolved carbonates (which are so generally 
present in running water), the sulphate is decomposed, the 
sulphuric acid passing over to the lime or alkali of the carbonate, 
while the iron takes up oxygen and falls to the bottom as a 
yellowish-brown precipitate (limonite, p. 129). This interchange 
of combinations, with the consequent precipitation of iron -oxide, 
may continue for a considerable distance from the outflow of the 
chalybeate water. Nearest the soiurce the deposit of hydrated 
ferric oxide or ochre is thickest. It encloses leaves, stems, and 
other organic remains, and preserves moulds or casts of their 
forms. It also cements the loose sand and shingle of a river- 
bottom into solid rock. 

Siliceous Springs. — One other deposit from spring- water may 
be enumerated here. In volcanic regions, hot springs (geysers) 
rise to the surface which, besides other mineral ingredients, con- 
tain a considerable proportion of silica (p. 117). This substance 
is deposited as Siliceous Sinter round the vents whence the water 
is discharged, where it forms a white stone rising into mounds 
and terraces with fringes and bunches of coral-like growth. 
Where many springs have risen in the same district, their respect- 
ive sheets of sinter may unite, and thus extensive tracts are buried 
under the deposit. In Iceland, for example, one of the sheets is 
said to be two leagues long, a quarter of a league wide, and a 
hundred feet thick. In the Yellowstone Park of North America, 
many valleys are floored over with heaps of sinter, and in New 
Zealand other extensive accumulations of the same material are 
to be found. It is obvious that, like travertine, siliceous sinter 
may readily entomb and preserve a record of the plants and 
animals that lived at the time of its deposition. 

Summary. — The underground circulation of water produces 
changes that leave durable records in geological history. These 
changes are of two kinds, (i) Landslips are caused, by which 
the forms of cliffs, hills, and mountains are permaneritly altered. 
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Vast labyrinths of subterranean tunnels, galleries, and caverns are 
dissolved out of calcareous rocks, and openings are made from 
these passages up to the surface whereby rivers are engulfed. 
Many of the caves thus hollowed out have served as dens of wild 
beasts and dwelling-places for man, and the relics of these inhabit- 
ants have been preserved under the stalagmite of the floors. (2) 
An enormous quantity of mineral matter is brought up to the 
surface by springs. Most of the solutions are conveyed ulti- 
mately to the sea where they partly supply the substances required 
by the teeming population of marine plants and animals. But, 
under favourable circumstances, considerable deposits of mineral 
matter are made by springs, more especially in the form of traver- 
tine, siliceous sinter, and ochre. In these deposits the remains 
of terrestrial vegetation, also of insects, birds, mammals, and 
other animals, are not infrequently preserved, and remain as per- 
manent memorials of the life of the time when they flourished. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ICE-RECORDS 

Ice in various ways alters the surface of the land. By disinte- 
grating and eroding even the most durable rocks, and by removing 
loose materials and piling them up elsewhere, it greatly modifies 
the details of a landscape. As it assumes various forms, so it 
accomplishes its work with considerable diversity. The action of 
frost upon soil and bare surfaces of rock has already (p. 1 3) been 
described. We have now to consider the action of frozen rivers 
and lakes, snow and glaciers, which have each their own char- 
acteristic style of operation, and leave behind them their distinctive 
contribution to the geological history of the earth. 

Frozen Rivers and Lakes. — In countries with a severe winter 
climate, the rivers and lakes are frozen over, and the cake of ice 
that covers them may be more than two feet thick. When this cake 
is broken up in early summer, large masses of it are driven ashore, 
tearing up the littoral boulders, gravel, sand, or mud, and pushing 
them to a height of many feet above the ordinary level of the water. 
When the ice melts, huge heaps of detritus are found to have been 
piled up by it, which remain as enduring monuments of its power. 
Not only so, but large fragments of the ice that has been formed 
along shore and has enclosed blocks of stone, gravel, and sand, 
are driven away and may travel many miles before they melt and 
drop their freight of stones. On the St Lawrence and on the 
coast of Labrador, there is a constant transportation of boulders 
by this means. Further, besides freezing over the surface, the 
water not infrequently forms a loose spongy kind of ice on the 
bottom {Anchor-tee^ Ground-ice) which encloses stones and gravel, 
and carries them up to the surface where it joins the cake of ice 
there. This bottom-ice is formed abundantly on some parts of 
the Canadian rivers. Swept down by the current, it accumulates 
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against the bars or banks, or is pushed over the upper ice, and 
from time to time gathers into temporary barriers, the bursting of 
which may cause destructive floods. In the river St. Lawrence, 
banks and islets have been to a large extent worn down by the 
grating of successive ice-rafts upon them. 

Snow. — On level or gently inclined ground, whence snow dis- 
appears merely by melting or evaporation, it exercises, while it 
remains, a protective influence upon the soil and vegetation, 
shielding them from the action of frost. On slopes of suffi- 
cient declivity, however, the sheet of snow acquires a tendency to 
descend by gravitation, as we may often see on'house-roofs in winter. 
In many cases, it creeps or slides down the side of a hill or valley, 
and in so doing pushes forward bare soil, loose stones, or other 
objects lying on the surface. By this means, the debris of 
weathered rock in exposed situations is gradually thrust down-hill 
and the rock is bared for further disintegration. But where the 
declivities are steep enough to allow the snow to break off in 
large sheets and to rush rapidly down, the most striking changes 
are observable. Such descending masses are known as Ava- 
lanches, Varying from lo to 50 feet or more in thickness and 
several hundred yards broad and long, they sweep down the 
mountain sides with terrific force, carrying away trees, soil, houses, 
and even large blocks of rock. The winter of 1884-85 was 
especially remarkable for the number of avalanches in the valleys 
of the Alps, and for the enormous loss of life and property which 
they caused. In such mountain ground, not only are declivities 
bared of their trees, soil, and boulders, but huge mounds of debris 
are piled up in the valleys below. Frequently, also, such a 
quantity of snow, ice, and rubbish is thrown across the course of 
a stream as to dam back the water, which accumulates until it 
overflows or sweeps away the barrier. In another but indirect 
way, snow may powerfully affect the surface of a district where, 
by rapid melting, it so swells the rivers as to give rise to destruc- 
tive floods. 

While, therefore, the influence of snow is on the whole to 
protect the surface of the land, it shows itself in mountainous 
regions singularly destructive, and leaves as chief memorials of 
this destructiveness the mounds and rough heaps of earth and 
stones that mark where the down-rushing avalanches have come 
to rest. 

Glaciers and Ice-Sheets leave their record in characters so 
distinct that they cannot usually be confounded with those of any 
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other kind of geological agent. The changes which they produce 
on the surface of the land may be divided into two parts : (i) the 
transport of materials from the high grounds to lower levels, and 
(2) the erosion of their beds. 

(1) Transport. — As a glacier descends its valley, it receives 
upon its surface the earth, sand, mud, gravel, boulders, and blocks 
of rock that roll or are washed down from the slopes on either 
side. Most of this rubbish accumulates on the edges of the 
glacier, where it is slowly borne to lower levels as the ice creeps 
downwards. But some of it falls into the crevasses or rents by 



which the ice is split, and may either be imprisoned within the 
glacier, or may reach the rocky floor over which the ice is sliding. 
The rubbish borne onward upon the surface of the glacier is known 
as moraine-stuff. The inounds of it running along each side of 
the glacier form lateral moraines, those on the right-hand side as 
we look down the length of the valley being the right lateral 
moraine, those on the other side the left lateral moraine. Where 
two glaciers unite, the left lateral moraine of the one Joins the 
right lateral moraine of the other, forming what is called a medial 
that runs down the middle of the united glacier. Where 
r has many tributaries hearing much moraine-stufij its 
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surface may be like a bare plain covered with earth and stones, 
so that, except where a yawning crevasse reveals the clear blue 
gleam of the ice below, nothing but earth and stones meets the 
eye. When the glacier melts, the detritus is thrown in heaps upon 
the valley, forming there the terminal moraine. 

Glaciers, like rivers, are subject to variations of level. Even 
from year to year they slowly sink below their previous limit or 
rise above it. The glacier of La Brenva, for example, on the 
Italian side of Mont Blanc, subsided no less than 300 feet in the 
first half of the present century. One notable consequence of 
such diminution is that tfae blocks of rock lying on the edges of a 
glacier are stranded on the side of the valley, as the ice shrinks 
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away flrom them. Such Perched Blocks or Erratics (Fig. 23), as 
they are called, afford an excellent means of noting how much 
higher and longer a glacier has once been than it is now. Their 
great size (some of them are as large as good-siied cottages) and 
their peculiar positions make it quite certain that they could not 
have been transported by any current of water. They are often 
poised oh the tops of crags, on the very edges of precipices, or 
on sleep slopes where they could never have been left by any 
flood, even had the flood been capable of moving them. The 
agent that deposited them in such positions must have been one 
that acted very quietly and slowly, letting the blocks gently sink 
into the sites they now occupy. The only agent known to us 
that could have done this is glacier-ice. We can actually see 
similar blocks on the glaciers now, and others which have only 
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recently been stranded on the side of a valley from which the ice 
has sunk. In the Swiss valleys, the scattered ice-borne boulders 
may be observed by hundreds far above the existing level of the 
glaciers and many miles beyond where these now end. If the 
origin of the dispersed erratics is self-evident in a valley where a 
glacier is still busy transporting them, those that occur in valleys 
which are now destitute of glaciers can offer no difficulty ; they 
become, indeed, striking monuments that glaciers once existed 
there. 

Scattered erratic blocks offer much interesting evidence of the 
movements of the ice by which they were transported. In a 
glacier-valley, the blocks that fall upon the ice remain on the side 
from which they have descended. Hence, if there is any notable 
difference between the rocks of the two sides, this difference will 
be recognisable in the composition of the moraines, and will 
remain distinct even to the end of the glacier. If, therefore, in a 
district from which the glaciers have disappeared, we can trace 
up the scattered blocks to their sources among the mountains, we 
thereby obtain evidence of the actual track followed by the vanished 
glaciers. The limits to which these blocks are traceable do not, 
of course, absolutely fix the limits of the ice that transported them. 
They prove, however, that the ice extended at least as far as they 
occur, but it may obviously have risen higher and advanced farther 
than the space within which the blocks are now confined. In 
Europe, some striking examples occur of the use of this kind of 
evidence. Thus the peculiar blocks of the Valais can be traced 
all the way to the site of the modem city of Lyons. There can 
therefore be no doubt that the glacier of the Rhone once extended 
over all that intervening country and reached at least as far as 
Lyons, — a distance of not less than 1 70 miles from where it now 
ends. Again, from the occurrence of blocks of some of the char- 
acteristic rocks of Southern Scandinavia, in Northern Germany, 
Belgium, and the east of England, we learn that a great sheet of 
ice once filled up the bed of the Baltic and the North Sea, carrying 
with it immense numbers of northern erratics. In Britain, where 
there are now neither glaciers nor snow-fields, the abundant dis- 
persion of boulders from the chief tracts of high ground shows 
that this country was once in large part buried under ice, like 
modem Greenland. The evidence for these statements will be 
more fully given in a later part of this volume (Chapter XXVII). 

Besides the moraine-stuff carried along on the surface, loose 
detritus and blocks of rock are pushed onwards under the ice. 

F 
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When a glacier retires, this earthy and stony debris, where not 
swept away by the escaping river, is left on the floor of the valley. 
One remarkable feature of the slones in it is that a large pro- 
portion of them are smoothed, polished, and covered with firte 
scratches or ruts, such as would be made by hard sharp-pointed 
fragments of stone or grains of sand. These markings run for 
the most part along the length of each oblong stone, but not 
infrequently cross each other, and sometimes an older may be 
noticed partially effaced by a newer set. This peculiar striation 
is a most characteristic mark of the action of glaciers. The 
stones under the ice are fixed in the line of least resistance — that 
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is, end on. In this position, under the weight of hundreds of feet 
of ice, they are pressed upon the floor over which the glacier is 
travelling. Every sharp edge of stone or grain of sand, pressed 
along the surface of a block, or over which the block itself is 
slowly drawn, engraves a fine scratch or a deeper rut. As the 
block moves onward, it is more and more scratched, losing its 
comers and edges, and becoming smaller and smoother till, if it 
travel far enough, it may be entirely ground into sand or mud 
(Fig. 24). 

(2) Erosion. — The same process of erosion is carried 00 
upon the solid rocks over which the ice moves. These are 
smoothed, striated, and polished by the friction of the grains of 
sand, pebbles, and blocks of stone crushed against them by the 
slowly creeping mass of ice. Every boss of rock that looks toward 
the quarter from which the overlying ice is moving is ground 
away, while those that face to the opposite side are more or less 
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sharp and unworn. The striation is especially noteworthy. From 
the fine scratches, such as are made by grains of sand, up to deep 
ruts like those of cart-wheels in unmended roadways, or to still 
wider and deeper hollows, all the friction -markings run in a. 
general unifonn direction, which is that of the motion of the 
glacier. Such striated surfaces could only be produced by some 
agent with rigidity enough to hold the sand-grains and stones in 
position, and press them steadily onward upon the rocks. A 



river polishes the rocks of its channel by driving shingle and sand 
across them ; but the currents are perpetually tossing these 
materials now to one side, now to another, so that smoothed and 
piolished surfaces are produced, but with nothing at all resembling 
striation. A glacier, however, by keeping its grinding materials 
fixed in the bottom of the ice, engraves its characteristic parallel 
stria; and groovings, as it slowly creeps down the valley. All the 
surfaces of rock within reach of the ice are smoothed, pnlished, 
and striated. Such surfaces present the most unmistakable 
evidence of glacier-action, for they can be produced by no other 
known natural agency. Hence, where they occur in glacier 
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valleys, far above and beyond the present limits of the ice, they 
prove how greatly the ice has sunk. In regions also where there 
are now no glaciers, these rock-markings remain as almost 
imperishable witnesses that glaciers once existed. By means of 
their evidence, for example, we can trace the march of great ice- 
sheets which once enveloped the whole of Scandinavia and lay 
deep upon nearly the whole of Britain. 

The river that escapes from the end of a glacier is always 
milky or muddy. The fine sand and mud that discolour the 
water are not supplied by the thawing of the clear ice, nor by the 
sparkling brooks that gush out of the mountain-slopes, nor by the 
melting of the snows among the peaks that rise on either side. 
This material can only come from the rocky floor of the glacier 
itself. It is the fine sediment ground away from the rocks and 
loose stones by their mutual friction under the pressure of the 
overlying ice. It serves thus as a kind of index or measure of 
the amount of material worn off the rocky bed by the grinding 
action of the glacier. We can readily see that as this erosion 
and transport are continually in progress, the amount of material 
removed in the course of time must be very great. It has been 
estimated, for example, that the Justedal glacier in Norway 
removes annually from its bed 2,427,000 cubic feet of sediment. 
At this rate the amount removed in a century would be enough to 
fill up a valley or ravine 10 miles long, 100 feet broad, and 40 
feet deep. 

In arctic and antarctic latitudes, where the land is buried under 
a vast ice-sheet, which is continually creeping seaward and break- 
ing off into huge masses that float away as icebergs, there must 
be a constant erosion of the terrestrial surface. Were the ice to 
retire from these regions, the ground would be found to wear 
what is called a glaciated surface ; that is to say, all the bare 
rocks would present a characteristic ice-worn aspect, rising into 
smooth rounded bosses like dolphins' backs {roches moutonnies\ 
and sinking into hollows that would become lake-basins. Every- 
where these bare rocks would show the striae and groovings graven 
upon them by the ice, radiating generally from the central high 
grounds, and thus indicating the direction of flow of the main 
streams of the ice-sheet. Piles of earth, ice-polished stones, and 
blocks of rock would be found strewn over the country, especially 
in the valleys and over the plains. These materials would still 
further illustrate the movements of the ice, for they would be 
found to be singularly local in character, each district having 
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supplied its own contribution of detritus. Thus from a region of 
red sandstone, the rubbish would be red and sandy ; from one of 
black slate, it would be black and clayey (see Chapter XXVI). 

Summaxy. — In this chapter we have seen that Ice in various 
ways affects the surface of the land and leaves its mark there. 
Frost, as already explained in Chapter II, pulverises soil, dis- 
integrates exposed surfaces of stone, and splits open bare rocks 
along their lines of natural joint. On rivers and lakes, the 
disrupted ice wears down banks and pushes up mounds of sand, 
gravel, and boulders along the shores. Snow lying on the surface 
of the land protects that surface from the action of frost and air. 
In the condition of avalanches, snow causes large quantities of 
earth, soil, and blocks of rock to be removed from the mountain- 
slopes and piled up on the valleys. In the form of glaciers, ice 
transports the debris of the mountains to lower levels, bearing 
along and sometimes stranding masses of rock as large as 
cottages, which no other known natural agent could transport. 
Moving down a valley, a glacier wears away the rocks, giving 
them a peculiar smoothed and striated surface which is thoroughly 
characteristic. By this grinding action, it erodes its bed and 
produces a large amount of fine sediment, which is carried away 
by the river that escapes at the end of the ice-stream. Land-ice 
thus leaves thoroughly distinctive and enduring memorials of its 
presence in polished and grooved rocks, in masses of earth, clay, 
or gravel, with striated stones, and in the dispersal of erratic 
blocks from principal masses of high ground. These memorials 
may remain for ages after the ice itself has vanished. By their 
evidence we know that the present glaciers of the Alps are only a 
shrunk remnant of the great ice-fields which once covered that 
region ; that the Scandinavian glaciers swept across what is now 
the bed of the North Sea as far as the mouth of the Thames ; and 
that Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the greater part of England 
were buried under great sheets of ice which crept downwards 
into the North Sea on the one side, and into the Atlantic on the 
other (Chapter XXVII). 



CHAPTER VII 

THE MEMORIALS OF THE PRESENCE OF THE SEA 

We have now to inquire how the work of the Sea is registered in 
geological history. This work is broadly of two kinds. In the 
first place, the sea is engaged in wearing away the edges of the 
land, and in the second place, being the great receptacle into which 
all the materials, worn away from the land, are transported, it 
arranges these materials over its floor, ready to be raised again 
into land at some future time. 

i. Demolition of tlie Land. — In its work of destruction along 
the coasts of the land, the sea acts to some extent (though we do 
not yet know how far) by chemically dissolving the rocks and 
sediments which it covers. Cast-iron bars, for example, have been 
found to be so corroded by sea-water as to lose nearly half their 
strength in fifty years. Doubtless many minerals and rocks are 
liable to similar attacks. 

But it is by its mechanical effects that the sea accomplishes 
most of its erosion. The mere weight with which ocean-waves fall 
upon exposed coasts breaks off fragments of rock from cliffs. 
Masses, 1 3 tons in weight, have been known to be quarried out of 
the solid rock by the force of the breakers in Shetland, at a height 
of 70 feet above sea-level. As a wave may fall with a blow equal 
to a pressure of 3 tons on the square foot, it compresses the air in 
every cleft and cranny of a cliff, and when it drops it allows the 
air instantly to expand again. By this alternate compression and 
expansion, portions of the cliff are loosened and removed. Where 
there is any weaker part in the rock, a long tunnel may be exca- 
vated, which may even be drilled through to the daylight above, 
forming an opening at some distance inland from the edge of the 
cliff. During storms, the breakers rush through such a tunnel, and 
spout forth from theopening(or^/^«/-^i?/^) in clouds of spray (Fig. 26). 
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Probably the most effective part of the destructive action of the 
sea is to be found in the battery of gravel, shingle, and loose blocks 
of stone which the waves discharge against cliffs exposed to their 
fury. These loose materials, caught up by the advancing breakers 
and thrown with great force upon the rocks of a coast-hne, are 
dragged back in the recoil of the water, but only to be again lifted 
and swung forward. In this loud turmoil, the loose stones are 
reduced in size and are ground smooth by friction against each 



other and upon the solid cliff. The well-rounded and polished 
aspect of the gravel on such storm-beaten shores is an eloquent 
testimony to the work of the waves. But still more striking, 
because more measurable, is the proof that the very cliffs them- 
selves cannot resist the blows dealt upon them by the wave-borne 
Stones. Above the ordinary hmit reached by (he tides, the rocks 
rise with a rough ragged face, bearing the scars inflicted on it by 
the ceaseless attacks of the air, rain, frost, and the other agencies 
that waste the surface of the land. But all along the base of the 
cliflf, within reach of the waves, 'the rocks have been smoothed and 
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polished by the ceaseless grinding of the shingle upon them, while 
arches, tunnels, solitary pillars, half-tide skerries, creeks, and caves 
attest the steady advance of the sea and the gradual demolition of 
the shore. 

Every rocky coast-line exposed to a tempestuous sea affords 
illustrations of these features of the work of waves. Even where 
the rocks are of the most durable kind, they cannot resist the 
ceaseless artillery of the ocean. They are slowly battered down, 
and every stage in their demolition may be witnessed, from the 
sunken reef, which at some distance from the shore marks where 
the coast-line once ran, up to the tunnelled cliff from which a huge 
mass was detached during the storms of last winter. But where 
the materials composing the cliffs are more easily removed, the 
progress of the waves may be comparatively rapid. Thus on the 
east coast of Yorkshire between Spurn Point and Flamborough 
Head, the cliffs consist of boulder-clay, and vary up to more than 
IOC feet in height. At high water, the tide rises against the base 
of these cliffs, and easily scours away the loose debris which would 
otherwise gather there and protect them. Hence, within historic 
times, a large tract of land, with its parishes, farms, villages, and sea- 
ports, has been washed away, the rate of loss being estimated at not 
less than 2 J yards in a year. Since the Roman occupation a strip of 
land between 2 and 3 miles broad is believed to have disappeared. 

It is evident that to carry on effectively this mechanical erosion, 
the sea-water must be in rapid motion. But in the deeper recesses 
of the ocean, where there is probably no appreciable movement of 
the water, there can hardly be any sensible erosion. In truth, it 
is only in the upper parts of the sea, which are liable to be affected 
by wind, that the conditions for marine erosion can be said to 
exist. The space within which these conditions are to be looked 
for is that comprised between the lowest depth to which the 
influence of waves and marine currents extends, and the greatest 
height to which breakers are thrown upon the land. These limits, 
no doubt, vary considerably in different regions. In some parts 
of the open sea, as off the coast of Florida, the disturbing action 
of the waves has been supposed to reach to a depth of 600 feet, 
though the average limit is probably greatly less. On exposed 
promontoriea in stormy seas, such as those of the north of Scot- 
land, breakers have been known to hurl up stones to a height of 
300 feet above sea-level. But probably the zone, within which the 
erosive work of the sea is mainly carried on, does not as a rule 
exceed 300 feet in vertical range. 
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Within some such limits as ibese, the sea is engaged in gnaw- 
ing away the edges of the land. A little reflection will show us 
that, if no counteracting operation should come into play, the pro- 
longed erosive action of the waves would reduce the land helow 
the sea-level. If we suppose the average rate of demolition to be 
lo feet in a century, then it would take not less than 52,800 years 
to cut away a strip one mile broad from the edge of the land. But 
while the sea is slowly eating away the coast-Une, the whole surface 
of the land is at the same time crumbling down, and the wasted 
materials are being carried away by rivers into the sea at such a 
rate that, long before the sea could pare away more than a mere 
narrow selvage, the whole land might be worn down to the sea- 
level by air, rain, and rivers (p. 28). 

But there are counteracting influences in nature that would 
probably prevent the complete demolition of the land. What 
these influences are will be more fully considered in a later chapter. 
In the meantime, it will be enough to bear in mind that while the 
land is constantly worn down by the forces that are acting upon 
its surface, it is liable from time to time to be uplifted by other 
forces acting from below. And the existing relation between the 
amount and height of land, and the extent of sea, on the face of 
the globe, must be looked upon as the balance between the work- 
ing of both these antagonistic classes of agencies. 
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But without considering for the present whether the results of 
the erosion performed by the sea will be interrupted or arrested, 
we can readily perceive that tbeir tendency is toward the reduc- 
tion of the level of the land to a submarine plain (Fig. 28). As 
the waves cut away slice after slice from a coast-line, the portion 
of land which they thus overflow, and over which they drive the 
shingle to and fro, is worn down until it comes below the lower 
limit of breaker-action, where it may be covered up with sand or 
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mud. When the abraded land has been reduced to this level, it 
reaches a limit where erosion ceases, and where the sea, no longer 
able to wear it down further, protects it from injury by other 
agents of demolition. This lower limit of destruction on the sur- 
face of the earth has been termed " the base-level of erosion." 

We see, then, that the goal toward which all the wear and tear 
of a coast-line tends, is the formation of a more or less level plat- 
form cut out of the land. Yet an attentive study of the process 
will convince us that in the production of such a platform the sea 
has really had less to do than the atmospheric agents of destruc- 
tion. An ordinary sea-cliff is not a vertical wall. In the great 
majority of cases it slopes seaward at a steep angle ; but if it had 
been formed, and were now being cut away, mainly by the sea, 
it ought obviously to have receded fastest where the waves attack 
it — that is, at its base. In other words, if sea-cliffs retired chiefly 
because they are demolished by the sea, they ought to be most 
eroded at the bottom, and should therefore be usually overhanging 
precipices. That this is not the case shows that some other 
agency is concerned which causes the higher parts of a cliff to 
recede faster than those below. This agency can be no other 
than that of the atmospheric forces — air, frost, rain, and springs. 
These cause the face of the cliff to crumble down, detaching mass 
after mass, which, piled up below, serve as a breakwater, and 
must be broken up and removed by the waves before the solid 
cliff behind them can be attacked. 

ii. Accunmlations formed by the Sea. — It is not its erosive 
action that constitutes the most important claim of the sea to the 
careful study of the geologist. After all, the mere marginal belt 
or fringe within which this action is confined forms such a small 
fraction of the whole terrestrial area of the globe, that its import- 
ance dwindles down when we compare it with the enormously 
vaster surface over which the operations of the air, rain, rivers, 
springs, and glaciers are displayed. But when we regard the sea 
as the receptacle into which all the materials worn off the land 
ultimately find their way, we see what a large part it must play in 
geological history. 

During the last fifteen years great additions have been made 
to our knowledge of the sea-bottom all over the world. Portions 
of the deposits accumulating there have been dredged up even 
from the deepest abysses, so that it is now possible to construct 
charts, showing the general distribution of materials over the floor 
of the ocean. 
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Beginning at the shore, let us trace the various types of marine 
deposits outward to the floors of the great ocean-abysses. In 
many places, the sea is more or less barred back by the accumu- 
lation of sediment worn away from the land. In estuaries, for 
example, there is often such an amount of mud in the water that 
the bottom on either side is gradually raised above the level of tide- 
mark, and forms eventually a series of meadows which the sea 
can no longer overflow. At the mouths of rivers with a consider- 
able current, a check is given to the flow of the water when it 
reaches the sea, and there is a consequent arrest of its detritus. 
Hence, a bar is formed across the outflow of a river, which during 
floods is swept seawards, and during on-shore gales is driven again 
inland. Even where there is no large river, the smaller streams 
flowing off the surface of a country may carry down sediment 
enough to be arrested by the sea, and to be thrown up as a long 
bank or bar running parallel with the coast. Behind this bar, the 
drainage of the interior accumulates in long lagoons, which find 
an outflow through some breach in the bar, or by soaking through 
the porous materials of the bar itself A large part of the eastern 
coast of the United States is fringed with such bars and lagoons. 
A space several hundred miles long on the east coast of India is 
similarly bordered. 

But the most remarkable kind of accumulation of terrestrial 
detritus in the sea is undoubtedly that of river-deltas. Where the 
tidal scour is not too great, the sediment brought down- by a large 
river into a marine bay or gulf gradually sinks to the bottom as 
the fresh spreads over and mingles with the salt water. During 
floods, coarse sediment is swept along, while during low states of 
the river nothing but fine mud may be transported. Alternating 
sheets of different kinds of sediment are thus laid down one upon 
another on the sea-floor, until by degrees they reach the surface, 
and thus gradually increase the breadth of the land. Some deltas 
are of enormous size and depth. That of the Ganges and Brah- 
maputra covers an area of between 50,000 and 60,000 square 
miles — ^that is, about as large as England and Wales. It has 
been bored through to a depth of 481 feet, and has been found to 
consist of numerous alternations of fine clays, marls, and sands or 
sandstones, with occasional layers of gravel. In all this great 
thickness of sediment, no trace of marine organisms was found, 
but land -plants and bones of terrestrial and fluviatile animals 
occurred. Lower Egypt has been formed by the growth of the 
delta of the Nile, whereby a wide tract of alluvial land has not only 
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filled up the bottom of the valley, but has advanced into the 
MediterraneaD. 

Turning now to the deposits that are more distinctively ihose 
of the sea itself, we find that ridges of coarse shingle, gravel, and 
sand are piled up along the extreme upper limit reached by the 
waves. The coarsest materials are for the most part thrown 
highest, especially in bays and narrow creeks where the breakers 
are confined within converging shores. In such situations, during 
heavy gales, storm-beaches of coarse rounded shingle are formed 
sometimes several yards above ordinary high-tide mark (Fig. 29}. 
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Where a barrier of this kind is thrown across the mouth of a 
brook, the fresh water may be ponded back to form a small lake, 
of which the outflow usually escapes by percolation through the 
shingle. In sheltered bays, behind headlands, or on parts of a 
coast-line where tidal currents meet, detritus may accumulate in 
spits or bars. Islands have in this way been gradually united to 
each other or to the mainland, while the mainland itself has gained 
considerably in breadth. At Romney Marsh, on the south-east 
coast of England, for instance, a tract of more than 80 square 
miles, which in Roman times was in great part covered by the 
sea at high water, is now dry land, having been gained partly by 
the natural increase of shingle thrown up by the waves and partly 
by the barriers artificially erected to exclude the sea. 
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While the coarsest shingle usually accumulates towards the 
upper part of the beach, the materials generally arrange themselves 
according to size and weight, becoming on the whole finer as they 
are traced towards low- water mark. But patches of coarse gravel 
may be noticed on any part of a beach, and large boulders may 
be seen even below the limits of the lowest tides. As a rule, the 
deposits formed along a beach, and in the sea immediately beyond, 
include the coarsest kinds of marine sediment. They are also 
marked by frequent alternations of coarse and fine detritus, these 
rapid interchanges pointing to the varying action of the waves 
and strong shore-currents. Towards the lower limit of breaker- 
action, fine gravel and sand are allowed to settle down, and 
beyond these, in quiet depths where the bottom is not disturbed, 
fine sand and mud washed away from the land slowly accumulate. 

The distance to which the finer detritus of the land is carried 
by ocean-currents before it finds its way to the bottom, varies up 
to about 200 miles or more. Within this belt of sea, the land- 
derived materials are distributed over the ocean -floor. Coarse 
and fine gravel and sand are the most common materials in the 
areas nearest the land. Beyond these lie tracts of fine sand and 
silt with occasional patches of gravel. Still farther from the land, 
at depths of 600 feet and upwards, fine blue and green muds are 
found, composed of minute particles of such minerals as form the 
ordinary rocks of the land. But traced out into the open ocean, 
these various deposits of recognisable terrestrial origin give place 
to thoroughly oceanic accumulations, especially to widespread 
sheets of exceedingly fine red and brown clay. This clay, the 
most generally diffused deposit of the deeper or abysmal parts of 
the sea, appears to be derived from the decomposition of volcanic 
fragments either washed away from volcanic islands or supplied 
by submarine eruptions. That it is accumulated with extreme 
slowness is shown by two curious and interesting kinds of evidence. 
Where it occurs farthest removed from land, great numbers of 
sharks' teeth, with ear-bones and other bones of whales, have been 
dredged up from it, some of these relics being quite fresh, others 
partially coated with a crust of brown peroxide of manganese, 
some wholly and thickly enveloped in this substance. The same 
haul of the dredge has brought up bones in all these conditions, 
so that they must be lying side by side on the red clay floor of 
the ocean abysses. The deposition of manganese is no doubt an 
exceedingly slow process, but it is evidently faster than the 
deposition of the red clay. The bones dredged up probably 
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represent a long succession of generations of animals. Yet so 
tardily does the red clay gather over them, that the older ones 
are not yet covered up by it, though they have had time to be 
deeply encased in oxide of manganese. The second kind of 
evidence of the extreme slowness of deposit in the ocean abysses 
is supplied by minute spherules of metallic iron, which occurring 
in numbers dispersed through the red clay, have been identified 
as portions of meteorites or falling stars. These particles no 
doubt fall all over the ocean, but it is only where the rate of 
deposition of sediment is exceedingly slow that they may be 
expected to be detected. 

Besides the sediments now enumerated, the bottom of the sea 
receives abundant accumulations of the remains of shells, corals, 
foraminifera and other marine creatures ; but these will be 
described in the next chapter, where an account is g^ven of the 
various ways in which plants and animals, both upon the land and 
in the sea, inscribe their records in geological history. It must 
also be borne in mind that throughout all the sediments of the 
sea-floor, from the upper part of the beach down to the bottom of 
the deepest and remotest abyss, the remains of the plants, sponges, 
corals, shells, fishes and other organisms of the ocean may be 
entombed and preserved. It will suffice here to remember that 
various depths and regions of the sea have their own characteristic 
forms of life, the remains of which are preserved in the sediments 
accumulating there, and that although gravel, sand, and mud laid 
down beneath the sea may not differ in any recognisable detail 
from similar materials deposited in a lake or river, yet the presence 
of marine organisms in them would be enough to prove that they 
had been formed in the sea. It is evident, also, that if the sea- 
floor over a wide area were raised into land, the extent of the 
deposits would show that they could not have been accumulated 
in any mere river or lake, but must bear witness to the former 
presence of the sea itself. 

Summary. — The sea records its work upon the surface of the 
earth in a twofold way. In the first place, in co-operation with 
the atmospheric agents of disintegration, it eats away the margin 
of the land and planes it down. The final result of this process 
if uninterrupted would be to reduce the level of the land to that 
of a submarine platform, the position of the surface of which 
would be determined by the lower limit of effective breaker-action. 
In the second place, the sea gathers over its floor all the detritus 
worn by every agency from the surface of the land. This material 
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is not distributed at random ; it is assorted and arranged by the 
waves and currents, the coarsest portions being laid down nearest 
the land, and the finest in stiller and deeper water. The belt of 
sea-floor within which this deposition takes place probably does 
not much exceed a breadth of 200 miles. Beyond that belt, the 
bottom of the ocean is covered to a large extent with deposits of 
red clay derived from the decomposition of volcanic material and 
laid down with extreme slowness. These and the widespread 
deposits of dead sea-organisms (to be described in next chapter) 
are truly oceanic accumulations, recognisably distinct from those 
derived from terrestrial sources within the narrow zone of deposi- 
tion near the land. 



CHAPTER VIH 

HOW PLANTS AND ANIMALS INSCRIBE THEIR RECORDS IN 

GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 

Broadly considered, there are two distinct ways in which Plants 
and Animals leave their mark upon the surface of the earth. In 
the first place, they act directly by promoting or arresting the 
decay of the land, and by forming out of their own remains 
deposits which are sometimes thick and extensive. In the second 
place, their remains are transported and entombed in sedimentary 
accumulations of many different kinds, and furnish important 
evidence as to the conditions under which these accumulations 
were formed. Each of these two forms of memorial deserves our 
careful attention, for, taken together, they comprise the most 
generally interesting departments of geology, and those in which 
the history of the earth is principally discussed.^ 

i. Direct action of living things upon tlie surface of the 
globe. — This action is often of a destructive kind, both plants 
and animals taking their part in promoting the general disintegra- 
tion of rocks and soils. Thus, by their decay they furnish to the 
soil those organic acids referred to on pp. 'i6, 24, as so important 
in increasing the solvent power of water, and thereby promoting 
the waste of rocks. By thrusting their roots into crevices of cliffs, 
plants loosen and gradually wedge off pieces of rock, and by send- 
ing their roots and rootlets through the soil, they open up the 
subsoil to be attacked by air and descending moisture (p. 16). 
The action of the common earthworm in bringing up fine soil 
to be exposed to the influences of wind and rain was referred to 
at p. 18. Many burrowing animals also, such as the mole and 

^ In the Appendix a Table of the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms is 
given, from which the organic grade of the plants and animals referred to in 
this and subsequent chapters may be understood. 

G 
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rabbit, throw up large quantities of soil and subsoil which are 
liable to be blown or washed away. 

On the other hand, the action may be conservative, as, for 
instance, where, by forming a covering of turf, vegetation protects 
the soil underneath from being rapidly removed, or where sand- 
loving plants bind together the surface of dunes, and thereby 
arrest the progress of the sand, or where forests shield a 
mountain-side from the effects of heavy rains and descending 
avalanches. 

(i) Deposits formed of Ihe remains of Plants. — But it is chiefly 
by the aggregation of their own remains into more or less extensive 
deposits that plants and animals leave their most prominent and 
enduring memorials. As examples of the way in which this is 
done by plants, reference may be made. to peat-bogs, mangrove- 
swamps, infusorial earth, and calcareous sea-weeds. 

Peat-bogs. — In temperate and arctic countries, marshy vege- 
tation accumulates in peat-bogs over areas from an acre or two 
to many square miles, and to a depth of sometimes 50 feet. 
These deposits are largely due to the growth of bog-mosses and 
other aquatic plants which, dying in their lower parts, continue to 
grow upward on the same spot. On flat or gently-inclined moors, 
in hollows between hills, on valley-bottoms, and in shallow lakes, 
this marshy vegetation accumulates as a wet spongy fibrous mass, 
the lower portions of which by degrees become a more or less 
compact dark brown or black pulpy substance, wherein the 
fibrous texture, so well seen in the upper or younger parts, in 
large measure disappears. In a thick bed of peat, it is not 
infrequently possible to detect a suc- 
cession of plant remains, showing that 
one kind of vegetation has given place 
to another during the accumulation of 
the mass. In Europe, as already men- 
tioned on p. 4, peat-bogs often rest 
directly upon fresh-water marl contain- 
ing remains of lacustrine shells (i in 
Fig. 30). In every such case, it is 

' ^~i^ — '~. evident that the peat has accumulated 

Fw.3o.-S«tLMofap=M-bog. onthesiteofa shallow lake which has 
been filled up, and converted into a 
morass by the growth of marsh-plants along its edges and over 
its floor. The lowest parts of the peat may contain remans 
of the reeds, sedges, and other aquatic plants which choked up 
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the lake (2, 3). Higher up, the peat consists almost entirely of 
the matted fibres of different mosses, especially of the kind known 
as Bog-moss or Sphagnum (4). The uppermost layers (5, 6) may 
be full of roots of different heaths which spread over the surface 
of the bog. 

The rate of growth of peat has been observed in different 
situations in Central Europe to vary from less than a foot to about 
two feet in ten years ; but in more northern latitudes the growth 
is probably slower. Many thousand square miles of Europe and 
North America are covered with peat-bogs, those of Ireland being 
computed to occupy a seventh part of the surface of the island, or 
upwards of 4000 square miles. 

As the aquatic plants grow from the sides toward the centre 
of a shallow lake, they gradually cover over the surface of the 
water with a spongy layer of matted vegetation. Animals, and 
man himself, venturing on this treacherous surface sink through 
it, and may be drowned in the black peaty mire underneath. 
Long afterwards, when the morass has become firm ground, and 
openings are made in it for digging out the peat to be used as 
fuel, their bodies may be found in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The peaty water so protects them from decay that the very 
skin and hair sometimes remain. In Ireland, numerous skeletons 
of the great Irish elk have been obtained from the bogs, though 
the animal itself has been extinct since before the beginning of 
the authentic history of the country. 

Man grove- swamps. — ^Along the flat shores of tropical lands, 
the mangrove trees grow out into the salt water, forming a belt 
of jungle which runs up or completely fills the creeks and bays. 
So dense is the vegetation that the sand and mud, washed into 
the sea from the land, are arrested among the roots and radicles 
of the trees, and thus the sea is gradually replaced by firm ground. 
The coast of Florida is fringed with such mangrove-swamps for a 
breadth of from 5 to 20 miles. In such regions, not only does 
the growth of these swamps add to the breadth of the land, but 
the sea is barred back, and prevented from attacking the newly- 
formed ground inside. . 

Infusorial earth. — A third kind of vegetable deposit to be 
referred to here is that known by the names of infusorial earth, 
diatom-earth, and tripoli-powder. It consists almost entirely of 
the minute frustules of microscopic plants called diatoms, which 
are found abundantly in lakes and likewise in some regions of the 
ocean (Fig. 31). These lowly organisms are remarkable for 
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secreting silica, in their structure. As they die, their singularly 
durable siliceous remains fall like a fine dust on the bottom of the 
water, and accumulate there a.s a pale gray or straw-coloured 
deposit, which, when dry, is like flour, and in its pure varieties is 
made almost entirely of silica (90 to 97 per cent). Underneath 
the peat-bogs of Britain a layer of this material is sometimes met 
with. One of the most famous examples is that of Richmond, 
Virginia, where a bed of it occurs 30 feet thick. At Bilin in 
Bohemia also an important bed has long been known. The 
bottom of some parts of the Southern Ocean is covered with a 
diatom-ooze made up mainly of siliceous diatoms, but containing 
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also Other siliceous organisms (radiolarians) and calcareous fora- 
minifera (Fig. 31). 

Accumulations of sea-weeds. — Yet one further illustration 
of plant-action in the building up of solid rock may be given. As 
a rule the plants of the sea fonn no pennanent accumulations, 
though here and there under favourable conditions, such as in 
bays and estuaries, they tnay be thrown up and buried under 
sand so as eventually to be compressed into a kind of peat. Some 
sea-weeds, however, abstract from sea-water carbonate of lime, 
which they secrete to such an extent as to form a hard stony 
structure, as in the case of the common nullipore. When the 
plants die, their remains are thrown ashore and pounded up 
by the waves, and being durable they fomi a while calcareous 
sand. By the action of the wind, this sand is blown inland and 
may accumulate into dunes. But unlike ordinary sand, it is liable 
to be slightly dissolved by rain-water, and as the portion so dis- 
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solved is soon redeposited by the evaporation of the 
little sand-grains are cemented together, and a hard crust is formed 
which protects the sand underneath from being blown away. 
Meanwhile rain-water percolating through the mounds gradually 
solidifies them by cementing the particles of sand to each other, 
and thick masses of solid white stone are thus produced. Changes 
of this kind have taken place on a great scale at Bermuda, where 
all the dry land consists of limestone formed of compacted cal- 
careous sand, mainly the detritus of sea-weeds. 

(2) Deposits formed of the remains of Animals. — Animals are, 
on the whole, far more successful than plants in leaving enduring 



memorials of their life and work. They secrete hard outer shells 
and internal skeletons endowed with great durability, and capable 
of being piled up into thick and extensive deposits which may be 
solidified into compact and enduring stone. On land, we have 
an example of this kind of accumulation in the lacustrine marl 
already (pp. 4, 46) described as formed of the congregated remains 
of various shells. But it is in the sea that animals, secreting car- 
bonate of lime, build up thick masses of rock, such as shell-banks, 
ooze, and coral reefs (see Chapter XI, p. 158). 

Shell-banks. — Some molluscs, such as the oyster, live in 
populous communities upon submarine banks. In the course of 
generations, thick accumulations of their shells are formed on 
these banks. By the action of currents also large quantities of 
broken shells are drifted to various parts of the sea-bottom not 
far from land. Such deposits of shells, in situ or transported, 
may be more or less mixed with or buried under sand and silt, 
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according as the currents vary in direction and force. On the 
other hand, they may be gradually cemented into a solid cal- 
careous mass, as has been observed off the coast of Florida, 
where they form on the sea-bottom a sheet of limestone, made 
up of theit remains. 

Ooze. — From observations made during the great expedition 
of the Challenger, it has been estimated that in a square mile of 
the tropical ocean down to a depth of loo fathoms there are more 
than 16 tons of carbonate of lime in the form of living animals. 
A continual rain of dead calcareous organisms is faUing to the 
bottom, where their remains accumulate as a soft chalky ooze. 



Fig. 33.— Glglrigeriiii 
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Wide tracts of the ocean-floor are covered with a pale grey ocae 
of this nature, composed mainly of the remains of the shells of the 
foraminifer Globigerina (Fig. 33). In the north Atlantic this 
deposit probably extends not less than 1300 miles from east to 
west, and several hundred miles from north to south. 

Here and there, especially among volcanic islands, portions of 
the sea-bed have been raised up into land, and masses of modern 
limestone have thereby been exposed to view. Though they are 
full of the same kind of shells as are still living in the neighbouring 
sea, they have been cemented into compact and even somewhat 
crystalline rock, which has been eaten into caverns by percolating 
water, like limestones of much older date. This cementation, as 
above remarked, is due to water permeating the stone, dissolving 
from its outer parts the calcareous matler of shells, corallines, and 
other organic remains, and redepositing it again lower down, so 
as to cement the organic detriius into a compact stone. 
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Coral-reefs offer an impressive example of how extensive 
masses of solid rock may be built up entirely of the aggregated 
remains of animals. In some of the warmer seas of the globe, 
and notably in the track of the great ocean-currents, where marine 
life is so abundant, various kinds of coral take root upon Ihe edges 
and summits of submei^ed ridges and peaks, as well as on the ' 
shelving sea-bottom facing continents or encircling islands ( I in 
Fig. 34). These creatures do not appear to flourish at a greater 
depth than 15 or zo fathoms, ajid they are killed by exposure to 
sun and air. The vertical space within which they live may there- 
fore be stated broadly as about loo feet They grow in colonies, 
each composed of many individuals, but all united into one mass, 
which at first may be merely a little solitary clump on the sea-floor, 
but which, as it grows, joins other similar clumps to form what is 
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known as a reef. Each individual ■ secretes from the sea-water a 
hard calcareous skeleton inside its transparent jelly-like body, and 
when it dies, this skeleton forms part of the platform upon which 
the next generation starts. Thus the reef is gradually built up- 
ward as a mass of calcareous rock (2), though only its upper sur- 
face is covered with living corals. These creatures continue to 
work upward until they reach low-water mark, and then their 
fiirther upward progress is checked. But they are sliU able to 
grow outward. On the outer edges of the reef they flourish most 
vigorously, for there, amid the play of the breakers, they find the 
food that is brought to them by the ocean-currents. From time 
to time fragments are torn off by breakers from the reef and roll 
down its Sleep front (3). There, partly by the chemical action of 
the sea-water, and partly by the fine calcareous mud and sand (4), 
produced by the grinding action of the waves and washed into 
their crevices, these loose blocks are cemented into a firm, steep 
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slope, on the top of which the reef continues to grow outwards. 
Blocks of coral and quantities of coral-sand are also thrown up on 
the surface of the reef, where by degrees they fomi a belt of low 
land above the reach of the waves (5). On the inside of the reef, 
where the corals cannot find the abundant food-supply afforded by 
the open water outside, they dwindle and die. Thus the tendency 
of all reefs must be to grow seawards, and to increase in breadth. 
Perhaps their breadth may afford some indication of their rela- 
tive age. 

Where a reef has started on a shelving sea-bottom near the 
coast of a continent, or round a volcanic island, the space of water 
inside is termed the Lagoon Channel. Where the reef has been 
built up on some submarine ridge or peak, and there is con- 
sequently no land inside, the enclosed space of water is called a 
Lagoon, and the circular reef of coral is known as an Atoll. If no 
subsidence of the sea-bottom takes place, the maximum thickness 
of a reef must be limited by the space within which the corals can 
thrive — that is, a vertical depth of about 100 feet from the surface 
of the sea. But the effect of the destruction of the ocean-front of 
the reef, and the piling up of a slope of its fragments on the sea- 
bottom outside, will be to furnish a platform of the same materials 
on which the reef itself may grow outward, so that the united mass 
of calcareous rock may attain a very much greater thickness than 
100 feet. On the other hand, if the sea-bottom were to sink at 
so slow a rate that the reef-building corals could keep pace with 
the subsidence, a mass of calcareous rock many thousand feet 
thick might obviously be formed by them. It is a disputed ques- 
tion in which of these two ways atolls have been formed. 

It is remarkable how rapidly and completely the structure of 
the coral-skeleton is effaced from the coral-rock, and a more or 
less crystalline and compact texture is put in its place. The 
change is brought about partly by the action of both sea- water 
and rain-water in dissolving and redepositing carbonate of lime 
among the minute interstices of the rock, and partly also by the 
abundant mud and sand produced by the pounding action of the 
breakers on the reef, and washed into the crevices. On the 
portion of a reef laid dry at low water, the coral-rock looks in 
many places as solid and old as some of the ancient white lime- 
stones and marbles of the land. There, in pools where a current 
or ripple of water keeps the grains of coral-sand in motion, each 
grain may be seen to have taken a spherical form unlike that of 
the ordinary irregularly rounded or angular particles. This arises 
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because carbonate of lime in solution in the water is deposited 
round each grain as it moves along. A mass of such grains 
aggregated together is called oolite^ from its resemblance to fish- 
roe. In many limestones, now forming wide tracts of richly culti- 
vated country, this oolitic structure is strikingly exhibited. There 
can be no doubt that in these cases it was produced in a similar 
way to that now in progress on coral-reefs (see pp. 141, 155). 

In the coral tracts of the Pacific Ocean there are nearly 300 
coral islands, besides extensive reefs round volcanic islands. 
Others occur in the Indian Ocean. Coral-reefs abound in the 
West Indian Seas, where, on many of the islands, they have been 
upraised into dry land, in Cuba to a height of iioo feet above 
sea-level. The Great Barrier Reef that fronts the north-eastern 
coast of Australia is 1250 miles long, and from 10 to 90 miles 
broad. 

There are other ways in which the aggregation of animal 
remains forms more or less extensive and durable rocks. To 
some of these reference will be made in later chapters. Enough 
has been said here to show that by the accumulation of their hard 
parts animals leave permanent records of their presence both on 
land and in the sea. 

ii. Preservation of remains of Plants and Animals in 
sedimentary deposits. — But it is not only in rocks formed out of 
their remains that living things leave their enduring records. 
These remains may be preserved in almost every kind of deposit, 
under the most wonderful variety of conditions. And as it is in 
large measure from their occurrence in such deposits that the 
geologist derives the evidence that successive tribes of plants and 
animals have peopled the globe, and that the climate and geo- 
graphy of the earth have greatly varied at different periods, we 
shall find it usefiil to observe the different ways in which the 
remains both of plants and animals are at this moment being 
entombed and preserved upon the land and in the sea. With 
the knowledge thus gained, it will be easier to understand the 
lessons taught by the organic remains that lie among the various 
solid rocks around us. 

It is evident that in the vast majority of cases, the plants and 
animals of the land leave no perceptible trace of their presence. 
Of the forests that once covered so much of Central and Northern 
Europe, which is now bare ground, most have disappeared, and 
unless authentic history told that they had once flourished, we 
should never have known anything about them. There were also 
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herds of wild oxen, bears, wolves, and other denizens contempor- 
aneous with the vanished forests. But they too have passed away, 
and we might ransack the soil in vain for any trace of them. 

If the remains of terrestrial vegetation and animals are any- 
where preserved it must obviously be only locally, but the favour- 
able circumstances for their preservation, although not everywhere 
to be found, do present themselves in many places if we seek for 
them. The fundamental condition is that the relics should, as 
soon as possible after death, be so covered up as to be protected 
from the air and from too rapid decomposition. Where this con- 
dition is fulfilled, the more durable of them may be preserved for 
an indefinite series of ages. 

(a) On the Land there are various places where the remains 
both of plants and animals are buried and shielded from decay. 
To some of these reference has already been made. Thus amid 
the fine silt, mud, and marl gathering on the floors of lakes, 
leaves, fruits, and branches, or tree -trunks, washed from the 
neighbouring shores, may be imbedded, together with insects, 
birds, fishes, lizards, frogs, field-mice, rabbits, and other inhabitants. 
These remains may of course often decay on the lake-bottom, 
but where they sink into or are quickly covered up by the sedi-/ 
ment, they may be effectually preserved from obliteration. They 
undergo a change, indeed, being gradually turned into stone, as 
will be described in Chapter XV. But this conversion may be 
effected so gently as to retain the finest microscopic textures of 
the original organisms. 

In peat-bogs also, as already stated (p. 83), wild animals are 
often engulfed, and their soft parts are occasionally preserved as 
well as their skeletons. The deltas of river-mouths must receive 
abundantly the remains of animals swept oflf by floods. As the 
carcases float seawards, they begin to fall to pieces and the 
separate bones sink to the bottom, where they are soon buried in 
the silt. Among the first bones to separate from the rest of the 
skeleton are the lower jaws (pp. 308, 311). We should therefore 
expect that in excavations made in a delta these bones would 
occur most frequently. The rest of the skeleton is apt to be 
carried farther out to sea before it can find its way to the bottom. 
The stalagmite floor of caverns has already been referred to 
(p. 56) as an admirable material for enclosing and preserving 
organic remains. The animals that fell into these recesses, or 
used them as dens in which they lived or into which they 
dragged their prey, have left their bones on the floors, where, 
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encased in or covered by solid stalagmite, these relics have 
remained for ages. Most of our knowledge of the animals which 
inhabited Europe at the time when man appeared, is derived 
from the materials disinterred from these Bone-caves. Allusion, 
has also been made to the travertine formed by mineral-springs 
and to the facility with which leaves, shells, insects, and small birds, 
reptiles, or mammals may be enclosed and preserved in it (p. 58). 
Thus, while the plants and animals of the land for the most 
part die and decay into mere mould, there are herp and there 
localities where their remains are covered up from decay and 
preserved as memorials of the life of the time. 

{b) On the bottom of the Sea the conditions for the pre- 
servation of organic remains are more general and favourable than 
on land. Among the sands and gravels of the shore, some of 
the stronger shells that live in the shallower waters near land may 
be covered up and preserved, though often only in rolled fragments. 
It is below tide-mark, however, and more especially beneath the 
limit to which the disturbing action of breakers descends, that the 
remains of the denizens of the sea are most likely to be buried in 
sediment and to be preserved there as memorials of the life of the 
sea. It is evident that hard and therefore durable relics have the 
best chance of escaping destruction. Shells, corals, corallines, 
spicules of sponges, teeth, vertebrae, and ear-bones of fishes may 
be securely entombed in successive layers of silt or mud. But 
the vast crowds of marine creatures that have no hard parts must 
almost always perish without leaving any trace whatever of their 
existence. And even in the case of those which possess hard 
shells or skeletons, it will be easily understood that the great 
majority of them must be decomposed upon the sea-bottom, their 
component elements passing back again into the sea-water from 
which they were originally derived. It is only where sediment is 
deposited fast enough to cover them up and protect them before 
they have time to decay, that they may be expected to be preserved. 

In the most favourable circumstances, therefore, only a very 
small proportion of the creatures living in the sea at any time 
leave a tangible record of their presence in tlie deposits of the sea- 
bottom. It is in the upper waters of the ocean, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of land, that life is most abundant. The same 
region also is that in which the sediment derived from the waste 
of the land is chiefly distributed. Hence it is in these marginal 
parts of the ocean that the conditions for preserving memorials of 
the animals that inhabit the sea are best developed. 
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As we recede from the land, the rate of deposit of sediment on 
the sea-floor gradually diminishes, until in the central abysses it 
reaches that feeble stage so strikingly brought before us by the 
evidence of the manganese nodules (p. 78). The larger and 
thinner calcareous organisms are attacked by the sea-water and 
dissolved, apparently before they can sink to the bottom ; at least 
their remains are comparatively rarely found there. It is such 
indestructible objects as sharks* teeth and vertebrae and ear-bones 
of whales that form the most conspicuous organic rehcs in these 
abysmal deposits. 

Summary. — Plants and animals leave their records in geo- 
logical history, partly by forming distinct accumulations of their 
remains, partly by contributing their remains to be imbedded in 
different kinds of deposits both on land and in the sea. As 
examples of the first mode of chronicling their existence, we may 
take the growth of marsh -plants in peat-bogs, the spread of 
mangrove -swamps along tropical shores, and the deposition 
of infusorial earth on the bottom of lakes and of the sea ; the 
accumulation of nullipore sand into solid stone, the formation of 
extensive shell-banks in many seas, the wide diffusion of organic 
ooze over the floor of the sea, and the growth of coral reefs. As 
illustrations of the second method, we may cite the manner in 
which the remains of terrestrial plants and animals are preserved 
in peat-bogs, in the deltas of rivers, in the stalagmite of caverns, 
and in the travertine of springs ; and the way in which the hard 
parts of marine creatures are entombed in the sediments of the 
sea-floor, more especially along that belt fringing the continents 
and islands, where the chief deposit of sediment from the disinte- 
gration of the land takes place. Nevertheless, alike on land and 
sea, the proportion of organic remains thus sealed up and pre- 
served is probably always but an insignificant part of the total 
population of plants and animals living at any given moment. 

How the remains of plants and animals when once entombed 
in sediment are then hardened and petrified, so as to retain their 
minute structures, and to be capable of enduring for untold ages, 
will be treated of in Chapter XV. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE RECORDS LEFT BY VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES 

The geological changes described in the foregoing chapters affect 
only the surface of the earth. A little reflection will convince us 
that they may all be referred to one common source of energy — 
the sun. It is chiefly to the daily influence of that great centre of 
heat and light that we must ascribe the ceaseless movements of 
the atmosphere, the phenomena of evaporation and condensation, 
the circulation of water over the land, the waves and currents of 
the sea, in short the whole complex system which constitutes 
what has been called the Life of the Earth. Could this influence 
be conceivably withdrawn, the planet would become cold, dark, 
silent, lifeless. 

But besides the continual transformations of its surface due to 
solar energy, our globe possesses distinct energy of its own. Its 
movements of rotation and revolution, for example, provide a 
vast store of force, whereby many of the most important geological 
processes are initiated or modified, as in the phenomena of day 
and night and the seasons, with the innumerable meteorological 
and other effects that flow therefrom. These movements, though 
slowly growing feebler, bear witness to the wonderful vigour of 
the earlier phases of the earth's existence. Inside the globe too 
lies a vast magazine of planetary energy in the form of an interior 
of intensely hot material. The cool outer shell is but an insigni- 
ficant part of the total bulk of the globe. To this cool part the 
name of " crust " was given at a time when the earth was beHeved 
to consist of an inner molten nucleus enclosed within an outer solid 
shell or crust. The term is now used merely to denote the cool 
solid external part of the globe, without implying any theory as to 
the nature of the interior. 

Condition of the Earth's Interior. — It is obvious that we are 
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not likely ever to learn by direct observation what may be the 
condition of the interior of otir planet. The cool solid outer shell 
is far too thick to be pierced through by human efforts ; but by 
various kinds of observations, more or less probable conclusions 
may be drawn with regard to this problem. In the first place, it 
has been ascertained that all over the world, wherever borings are 
made for water or in mining operations, the temperature increases 
in proportion to the depth pierced, and that the average rate of 
increase amounts to about one degree Fahrenheit for every 64 feet 
of descent. If the rise of temperature continues inward at this 
rate, or at any rate at all approaching it, then at a distance from 
the surface, which in proportion to the bulk of the whole globe is 
comparatively trifling, the heat must be as great as that at which 
the ordinary materials of the crust would melt at the surface. In 
the second place, thermal springs in all quarters of the globe, 
rising sometimes with the temperature of boiling water, and occa- 
sionally even still hotter, prove that the interior of the planet must 
be very much warmer than its exterior. In the third place, 
volcanoes widely distributed over the earth's surface throw out 
steam and heated vapours, red-hot stones, and streams of molten 
rock. 

It is quite certain therefore that the interior of the globe must 
be intensely hot ; but whether it is actually molten or solid has 
been the subject of prolonged discussion. Three opinions have 
found stout defenders. ( i ) The older geologists maintained that 
the phenomena of volcanoes and earthquakes could not be 
explained, except on the supposition of a crust only a few miles 
thick, enclosing a vast central ocean of molten material. (2) This 
view has been opposed by physicists who have shown that the 
globe, if this were actually its structure, could not resist the 
attraction of sun and moon, but would be drawn out of shape, as 
the ocean is in the phenomenon of the tides, and that the absence 
of any appreciable tidal deformation in the crust shows that the 
earth must be practically solid and as rigid as a ball of glass, or 
of steel. (3) A third opinion has been advanced by geologists 
who, while admitting that the earth behaves on the whole as a 
solid rigid body, yet believe that many geological phenomena can 
only be explained by the existence of some liquid mass beneath 
the crust. Accordingly they suppose that while the nucleus is 
retained in the solid state by the enormous superincumbent 
pressure under which it lies, and the crust has become solid by 
cooling, there is an intermediate liquid or viscous layer which has 
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not yet cooled sufficiently to pass into the solid crust above, and 
does not lie under sufficient pressure to form part of the solid 
nucleus below. At present, the balance of evidence and argument 
seems to be in favour of the practical rigidity and solidity of the 
globe as a whole. But the materials of its interior must possess 
temperatures far higher than those at which they would melt at 
the surface. They are no doubt kept solid by the vast overlying 
pressure, and any change which could relieve them of this pressure 
would ^low them to pass into the liquid form. This subject 
will be again alluded to in Chapter XVI. Meanwhile, let us 
consider how the intensely hot nucleus of the planet reacts upon 
its surface. 

Rocks are bad conductors of heat. So slowly is the heat of 
the interior conducted upwards by them that the temperature of 
the surface of the crust is not appreciably affected by that of the 
intensely hot nucleus. But the fact that the surface is not warmed 
from this source shows that the heat of the interior must pass off 
into space as fast as it arrives at the surface, and proves that our 
planet is gradually cooling. For many millions of years the earth 
has been radiating heat into space, and has consequently been 
losing energy. Its present store of planetary vitality therefore 
must be regarded as greatly less than it once was. 

Volcanoes. 

Of all the manifestations of this planetary vitality, by far the 
mo§t impressive are those furnished by volcanoes. The general 
characters of these vents of conmiunication between the hot 
interior and cool surface of the planet are doubtless already familiar 
to the reader of these chapters — the volcano itself, a conical hill 
or mountain, formed mainly or entirely of materials ejected from 
below, having on its truncated siunmit the basin-shaped crater^ at 
the bottom of which lies the vent or funnel from which, as well as 
from rents on the flanks of the cone, hot vapours, cinders, ashes, 
and streams of molten lava are discharged, till they gradually pile 
up the volcanic cone round the vent whence they escape. 

A volcanic cone, so long as it remains, bears eloquent testimony 
to the nature of the causes that produced it. Even many centuries 
after it has ceased to be active, when no vapours rise from any 
part of its cold, silent, and motionless surface, its conical form, its 
cup-shaped crater, its slopes of loose ashes, and its black bristling 
lava-currents remain as unimpeachable witnesses that the volcanic 
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fires, now quenched, once blazed forth fiercely. The wonderful 
groups of volcanoes in Auvergne and the Eifel are as fresh as if 
they had not yet ceased to be active, and might break forth again 
at any moment ; yet they have been quiescent ever since the 
beginning of authentic human history. 

But in the progress of the degradation which everywhere slowly 
changes the face of the land, it is impossible that volcanic hills 
should escape the waste which befalls every other kind of eminence. 
We can picture a time when the volcanic cones of Auvergne will 
have been worn away, and when the lava-streams that descend 
from them will be cut into ravines and isolated into separate 
masses by the streams that have even already deeply trenched 
them. Where all the ordinary and familiar signs of a volcano 
have been removed, how can we tell that any volcano ever 
existed ? What enduring record do volcanoes inscribe in geo- 
logical history ? 

Now, it must be obvious that among the operations of an active 
volcano, many of the most striking phenomena have hardly any 
importance as aids in recognising the traces of long- extinct vol- 
canic action. The earthquakes and tremors that accompany 
volcanic outbursts, the constant and prodigious out- rushing of 
steam, the abundant discharge of gases and acid vapours, though 
singularly impressive at the time, leave little or no lasting mark of 
their occurrence. It is not in phenomena, so to speak, transient 
in their effects, that we must seek for a guide in exploring the 
records of ancient volcanoes, but in those which fracture or other- 
wise affect the rocks below ground, and pile up heaps of material 
above. 

Keeping this aim before us, we may obtain from an examina- 
tion of what takes place at an active volcano such durable proofs 
of volcanic energy as will enable us to recognise the former exist- 
ence of volcanoes over many tracts of the globe where human eye 
has never witnessed an eruption, and where, indeed, all trace of 
what could be called a volcano has utterly vanished. A method 
of observation and reasoning has been established, from the use of 
which we learn that in some countries, Britain for example, though 
there is now no sign of volcanic activity, there has been a succes- 
sion of volcanoes during many protracted and widely separated 
periods, and that probably the interval that has passed away since 
the last eruptions is not so vast as that which separated these from 
those that preceded them. A similar story has been made out in 
many parts of the continent of Europe, in the United States, India, 
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and New Zealand, and, indeed, in most coiuitries where the subject 
has been fully investigated. 

A little reflection on this question will convince iis that the 
permanent records of volcanic action must be of two kinds ; first 
and most obvious are the piles of volcanic materials which have 
been spread out upon the surface of the earth, not only round the 
immediate vents of eruption, but often to great distances from 
them ; secondly, the rents and other openings in the solid crust of 
the earth caused by the volcanic explosions, and some of which 
have served as channels by which the volcanic materials have 
been expelled to the sur&ce. 

Tolcanic Frodncts. — We shall first consider those materials 
which are erupted from volcanic vents and are heaped up on the 
surface as volcanic cones or spread out as sheets. They may be 
conveniently divided into two groups: 1st, Lava, and 2d, Frag- 
mentary materials. 

( I ) Ziwa.— Under this name are comprised all the molten rocks 
of volcanoes. These rocks present many varieties in composition 



Flo. 35.— CeUnlar Lava with a few of the edit filled up with bfiltnted 



and texture, some of the more important of which will be described 

in Chapter XL Most of ihem are crystalline^that is, are made up 
wholly or in greater part of crystals of two or more minerals inter- 
locked and felted together into a coherent mass. Some are chiefly 
composed of a dark brown or black glass, while others consist of 
a compact stony substance with abundant crystals imbedded in it. 
Probably most of them when in completest fusion within the 
earth's crust existed in the condition of thoroughly molten glass, 

H 
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the transition from that state to a stony or lithoid one being due 
to a process of "devitrification" (p. 144) consequent on cooling. 
During this process some of the component ingredients of the glass 
crystallise out as separate minerals, and this crystallisation some- 
times proceeds so far as to use up all the glass and to transform 
it into a completely crystalline substance. 

In many cases lavas are strikingly cellular — that is to say, they 
contain a large number of spherical or almond-shaped cavities 
somewhat like those of a sponge or of bread, formed by the expan- 
sion of the steam absorbed in the molten rock (Figs. 35 and 36 and 
p. 1 46). Lavas vary much in weight and in colour. The heavier 
kinds are more than three times the weight of water ; or, in other 
words, they have a specific gravity ranging up to 3.3 ; and are 
commonly dark grey to black. The lighter varieties, on the other 
hand, are little more than twice the weight of water, or have a 
specific gravity which may be as low as 2.3, while their colours 
are usually paler, sometimes almost white. 

When lava is poured out at the surface it issues at a white heat 
— that is, at a temperature sometimes above that of melting copper, 
or more than 2204" Fahr.; but its surface rapidly darkens, cools, 
and hardens into a solid crust which varies in aspect according to 
the liquidity of the mass. Some lavas are remarkably fluid, flow- 
ing along swiftly like melted iron ; others move sluggishly in a 
stiff viscous stream. In many pasty lavas, the surface breaks up 
into rough cindery blocks or scoriae like the slags of a foundry, 
which grind upon each other as the still molten stream underneath 

creeps forward (p. 146). 
In general, the upper part 
of a lava-stream is more 
cellular than the central 
portions, no doubt because 
the imprisoned steam can 
there more easily expand. 
The bottom, too, is often 
rough and slaggy, as the 
lava is cooled by contact 
with the ground, and por- 
tions of the chilled bottom- 
crust are pushed along or 
broken up and involved in the still fluid portion above. 

There are thus three more or less well-defined zones in a solidi- 
fied lava-current — a cellular or slaggy upper part {c in Fig. 36), 




Fig. 36. — Section of a lava-current. 
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a more solid and jointed centre (6), embracing usually by much 
the largest proportion of the whole, and a cellular or slaggry bottom 

(a). A rock presenting these characters tells its story of volcanic 
action in quite unmistakable language. It remains as evidence of 
the existence of some neight>ourjng volcanic venl, now perhaps 
entirely covered up, whence it flowed. We may even be able to 
detect the direction in which the lava moved. The cells opened 
by the segregation and expansion of the steam entangled in the 
interstices of a mass of lava which is at rest are, on the whole, 
spherical. But if the rock is still moving, the cells will be drawn 
out and flattened into almond-shaped (amygdaloidal) vesicles, with 
their flat sides parallel to (he surface of the lava, and their longer 



axes ranged in one general direction, which is that of the motion 
of ihe molten stream (Fig. 37). 

At a volcanic vent, the mass of erupted lava is generally 
thickest, and it thins away as its successive streams terminate on 
the lower grounds surrounding the cone. But sometimes a lava- 
current may flow for 40 miles or more from its source, and may 
here and there attain locally a great thickness by rolling into a 
valley and filling it up, as has been witnessed among the Icelandic 
eruptions. As a rule, where ancient lava-streams are found to 
thicken in a certain direction, we may reasonably infer that in that 
direction lay the vent from which they flowed. 

Again, sheets of lava that solidify on the slopes of a volcanic 
cone are inclined ; they may congeal on declivities of as much as 
30° or 40°. If a series of ancient lavas were observed to slope 
upward to a common centre, we might search there for some trace 
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of the funnel from which they were discharged. But, of course, 
in proportion to their antiquity, lava-streams, like every other kind 
of rock, have suffered from geological revolutions, among which 
those that involve upheaval and dislocation are especially important, 
so that the inclination of an ancient lava-bed must not be too 
hastily assumed as an indication of the slope of the cone of a vol- 
cano. It must be taken in connection with the rest of the 
evidence supplied by the whole district. 

Where lavas reach the lower grounds beyond the foot of a 
volcanic cone, they may spread out in wide nearly horizontal 
sheets. As current succeeds current, the original features of the 
plain may be entirely buried under a mass of lava many feet thick. 
If a section could be cut through such an accumulation, it might 
be possible to determine the thickness of each successive lava- 
stream by means of the slaggy upper and lower surfaces. Here 
and there, too, where two eruptions were separated by an interval 
long enough to allow the surface of the older mass partially to 
crumble into soil and support some vegetation, the layer of burnt 
soil between the two sheets of lava would remain as a witness of 
this interval. 

In other instances, we can understand that in the larger hollows 
of a lava-plain, ponds or lakes might gather, on the floor of which 
there might be deposited layers of fine silt full of terrestrial leaves, 
insect remains, land and fresh- water shells, and other organic 
relics of a land-surface. If, now, a lacustrine accumulation of 
this kind were to be buried under a new outburst of lava, it would 
be sealed up and might preserve its record intact for vast ages. 
In any section cut through such a series of lava-beds by a river 
or the sea, or by man, the layers of silt with their organic remains 
intercalated between the lava-streams would prove the eruptions to 
have taken place on land, and to have been separated by a long 
interval, during which a lake was formed on the cold and decom- 
posing surface of the earlier lava. 

The conditions under which the volcanic outbursts occurred 
may be thus inferred, not so much from the nature of the volcanic 
materials themselves, as from that of the layers of sediment that 
may happen to have been preserved among them. Seams of red 
baked soil, with charred remains of terrestrial vegetation interposed 
between the upper and under sides of successive lavas would point 
to subaerial eruptions. Bands of hardened clay or marl, with 
leaves and fresh-water shells, would show that the lavas had in- 
vaded a lake. Beds of limestone or other rock, containing corals, 
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sponges, marine shells, and other traces of the life of the sea, 
would demonstrate that the eruptions were submarine. Examples 
of each of these varieties of evidence occur abundantly among the 
old volcanic tracts of Britain. 

(2) Fragmentary Products, — ^These supply some of the most 
striking proofs of volcanic energy. They vary in size from huge 
blocks of stone, weighing many tons, down to the finest dust. The 
coarsest materials naturally accumulate round the vent, while the 
finest may be borne away by wind to distances of many hundreds 
of miles. On the volcano itself, the stones, ashes, and dust form 
beds of coarse and fine texture which, on the outside of the cone, 
have the usual slope of the declivity. By degrees, they become 
more or less consolidated, and are then known by the general 
name of Tuffs, (See p. 153.) 

The materials composing a tuff are generally derived from lavas. 
The fine dust, discharged from a large volcano in such prodigious 
quantities as to make the sky dark as midnight for days to- 
gether, is simply lava that has been blown into this finely divided 
condition by the explosion of the vapours and gases which exist 
absorbed in it while still deep down within the earth's crust. The 
cinder-like fragments, and scoriae or slags, that are ejected in such 
numbers and fall back into the crater and upon the outer slopes 
of the cone, are pieces of lava frothed up by the expansion of the 
imprisoned steam, torn off from the column of lava in the vent, 
and shot whirling up into the air. Large blocks of lava, or of 
the rocks through which the volcanic funnel has been opened, 
are often broken off by the force of the explosions and discharged 
with the other volcanic detritus from the vent. These materials, 
descending to the ground, form successive beds that vary in 
dimensions according to the vigour of eruption and their distance 
from the vent Around the focus of activity there may be thick 
accumulations of blocks, bombs, and pieces of scoriae mixed with 
fine ashes and sand. A notable feature is the generally cellular 
character of these stones — a peculiarity which marks them as 
made of truly volcanic materials. An examination of the finest 
dust likewise discloses the presence of the glass and crystals that 
constitute the lava from the explosion of which the dust was 
derived (p. 143). 

From the wide area over which the fragmentary materials 
ejected by volcanoes are dispersed in the atmosphere before they 
fall to the earth, they are more likely than lavas, to be preserved 
among contemporaneous sedimentary accumulations. They often 
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descend upon lakes, and must there be interstratified with the 
mud, marl, or other deposit in progress at the time. They 
are also widely diffused over the sea-floor. Recent dredgings of 
the ocean-basins have shown that traces of fine volcanic detritus 
may be detected even at remote distances from land. As active 
volcanoes almost always rise near the sea, as the oceans are dotted 
over with volcanic islands, and as, doubtless, many eruptions take 
place on the sea-bottom, there are obvious reasons why volcanic 
particles should be universally diffused over the sea-bottom. Geolo- 
gists can also understand why, in the records of volcanic history 
in bygone ages, so large a proportion of the evidence should be 
of submarine eruptions. 

Beds of tuff often contain traces of the plants or animals that 
lived on the surfaces on which the volcanic materials fell — some- 
times remains of terrestrial or lacustrine vegetation and animals ; 
but in the great majority of instances, shells and other relics of 
the inhabitants of the sea. 

In a series of layers of tuff round a volcanic orifice, the memor- 
ials of the earliest discharges are of course preserved in the layers 
at the bottom. Accordingly, in such situations, abundant frag- 
ments of the rocks of the surrounding country may be noticed. 
We could hardly ask for more convincing evidence of the blowing 
out of the vent and the ejection of the rock-fragments from it, 
before the volcano began to discharge only volcanic materials. 

Large blocks of lava ejected obliquely from the crater may fall 
beyond the limits of the cone. If a block thus discharged should 

fall into a lake-basin, it would 
be covered up in the silt ac- 
cumulating there, and might 
be the only remaining record 
of the eruption to which it 
belonged. In after times, 
were the lake-floor laid dry. 

Fig. 38.--Volcanic block ejected during the ^^e Stone might be found in 
deposition of strata in water. . , ,, i r ^' 

Its place, the layers of sedi- 
ment into which it fell pressed down by the force with which 
it landed on them and by its weight, the later layers mounting 
over and covering it. Examples of this kind of evidence may be 
gathered in many old volcanic districts. One taken fi-om the 
coast of Fife is given in Fig. 38. The lowest bed there shown 
(i) is a brown shaly fire-clay, about 5 inches thick, which was 
once a vegetable soil, for abundant rootlets can be seen branching 
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through it. -It is overlain by a seam of coal (2), 5 or 6 inches 
thick, representing the dense growth of vegetation that flourished 
upon the soil ; the next layer (3) is a green crumbling fire-clay 
about a foot thick, covered by a dark shale with remains of plants 
(4). The feature of special interest in this section is the angular 
block of lava (diabase) weighing about six or eight pounds, which 
is stuck vertically in bed No. 3. There can be no doubt that 
this was ejected by an explosion, of which there is here no other 
record. It probably descended with some force, for, as shown in 
the drawing, the lower layers of the fire-clay are pressed down by 
it, and the coal itself is compressed. We see that the stone fell 
before the upper half of the fire-clay was formed, for the layers of 
that part of the bed are heaped around the stone and finally spread 
over it. There are layers of lava and tuff above and below the 
strata depicted in this section, so that there is abundant other 
evidence of preceding and subsequent volcanic action here (see 
Fig. 109). 

As the fine volcanic dust may be transported by wind for 
hundreds of miles before reaching the surface of the earth, its 
presence does not necessarily show that a volcano existed in the 
neighbourhood in which it fell. The fine ashes from the Icelandic 
volcanoes, for example, have been found abundantly even as far 
as Sweden and the Orkney Islands. But where the fragmentary 
materials are of coarse grain, and more especially where they 
contain large slags, scoriae, and bombs, and where they are inter- 
stratified with sheets of lava, they unquestionably indicate the 
proximity of some volcanic vent from which the whole proceeded. 

Volcanic Vents and Fissures. — The various materials ejected 
from a volcano to the surface may conceivably be in course of 
time entirely swept away. Nevertheless, though every sheet of 
lava and every bed of tuff is removed, there will still remain the 
fiUed-up vent^ funnel, or fissure, up which these materials rose, and 
out of which they were ejected. This opening in the solid crust 
of the earth must evidently be one of the most durable, as it is 
certainly one of the fundamental features in a volcano. Let us 
first consider the vent of an ordinary volcano. 

In many instances, there is reason to believe that volcanic 
vents are opened along lines of fracture in the earth's crust. This 
seems especially to be the case where a group of volcanoes runs 
along one definite line, as is represented in Fig. 39. Along such 
a fissure, either of older date or due to the energy of the volcanic 
explosions themselves, there must be weaker places where the 
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overlying mass is less able to bear the strain of the pent-up 
vapours underneath. At these places, after successive shocks, 
openings may at length be made to the surface, whence the lavas 
and ashes will be emitted, and each such opening will be marked 
by a cone of the erupted material. 

But in innumerable examples, it is found that a fissure is not 
necessary for the formation of a volcano. The effect of the 
volcanic explosions is such as to drill a pipe or funnel even 
through the solid unfractured crust of the earth. The volcanic 
energy, so far from requiring a line of fracture for its assistance, 
seems often to have avoided making use of such a line, even when 
it existed. In the volcanic plateaux of Utah, which are dotted 
over with little volcanic cones, and are also traversed by great 




Fig. 39. — Volcanoes on lines of fissure. 

dislocations, it is noticeable that the vents are not clustered along 
the lines of fracture. In the same region, and also along the 
courses of the Rhine and Moselle, volcanic vents have been 
opened near the brink of deep ravines rather than at the bottom. 
These are features of volcanic action, for which no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been found. 

The crater of an active volcano is a hideous yawning cauldron, 
with rough red and black walls, at the bottom of which lie steam- 
ing pools of molten lava. Every now and then a sharp explosion 
tears the lava open, sending up a shower of glowing fragments 
and hot ashes. These pools of liquid lava lie evidently on the 
top of a column of melted rock which descends in the volcanic 
chimney to an unknown depth into the earth's interior. If the 
volcano were to become extinct, this lava column would cool and 
solidify, and even after the entire destruction and removal of the 
cone and crater, would remain as a stump to tell where the site 
of the volcano had been. Layer after layer might be stripped off 
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the surface of the land ; hundreds or thousands of feet of rock 
might in this manner be removed, yet, so far as we know, 
the stump of the volcano would still be there. No probable 
amount of waste of the surface of the earth's crust could remove 
a vertical column of rock which descends to an unknown depth 
into the interior. The site of a volcanic vent can never be effaced 
except by being buried under masses of younger rock. 

Volcanic vents, affording as they do so durable a testimony to 
volcanic action, deserve careful attention. At an active volcano, 
or even at one which, though extinct, still retains its cone of 
erupted materials, we cannot, of course, learn much regarding the 
shape and size of the funnel, for only the crater, and at most 
merely the upper part of the vent, are accessible. But among 
volcanic tracts of older date, where the cones have been destroyed, 
and where the filled-up funnels are laid bare, the subterranean 
architecture of volcanoes is revealed to us. At such places we 
are allowed, as it were, to descend the chimney of a volcano, and to 
make observations altogether impossible at a modem volcanic cone. 

From observations made at such fevourable localities, it has been 
ascertained that the funnels of volcanoes are in general rudely 
circular or elliptical, though liable to many modifications of outline. 
They vary indefinitely in diameter, according to the vigour of the 
volcanic outbursts that produced them. The smaller vents are 
not more than a few yards in width; but those of the larger 
volcanoes which, as in Sumatra and Java, have sometimes craters 
comprising an area of 40 square miles, must have enormously 
larger funnels. 

The materials that fill up a vent are sometimes only fragments 
of the surrounding rocks. In such cases, we may suppose that 
when the volcanic explosions had spent their force and had blown 
out an opening to the surface of the ground, they were not 
succeeded by the uprise of any solid volcanic materials ; that, in 
short, only the first stage in the establishment of a volcano 
was reached, when, owing to some failure of the subterranean 
energy at the place, the operations came to an end. But though 
the upper part of the vent might remain open, surrounded with a 
crater formed of the fragments into which the rocks were blown 
by the explosions, the lower parts would undoubtedly be filled up 
by the fall of fragments back again into the vent. And if all the 
material ejected to the surface were removed, the top of this 
column of fragmentary materials would remain as an unmistakable 
evidence of the explosions that had originated it. 
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But in the vast majority of cases, ihe operations at a volcanic 
vent do not end with the first explosions. Clouds of ashes and 
stones are ejected, and streams of molten lava are poured forth. 
In some instances, the chimney may be finally choked with vol- 
canic blocks, scorise, cinders, and ashes, in others with consolidated 
lava. Examples of both kinds of inlilling are found, and also 
others where the two forms of volcanic material occur together in 
the same vent 

A volcanic chimney filled up in this way with volcanic materials, 
and exposed by the removal of the lava or ashes thrown out to the 
surface is known as a. Neck (see Figs. 40, 41, 43, 111, and p. 208). 
As these materials are usually harder and more durable than the sur- 
rounding rocks, they project above the general surface of the ground. 
The stump of the volcano is left as a hill, the form and prominence 
of which will chiefly depiend upon the nature of the material ; hard 
tough lava will rise abruptly, as a crag or hill, above the sur- 
rounding country, while consolidated ashes, scoria, and other 
fragmentary stuff will give a smoother and less marked outline. 

These features will be best understood from a series of diagrams. 




We may fake, by way of illustration, a neck composed mainly of 
fragmentary ejections, but with a plug of lava reaching its summit. 
The usual outlines of such a 
neck are represented in Fig. 
40. There is nothing in the 
general form of this hill to 
' suggest a volcanic origin ; yet, 
if we examine its structure and 
that of the ground around it, 
we may find them to be as re- 
presented in Fig. 41, where the 
Ftc^i.— Ground-planof iheiiiuciurcof surrounding rocks are supposed 

Stones, clays, limestones, and other sedimentary deposits {a), 
through which the volcanic vent (fi, c) has been drilled. The 
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neck is represented as elliptical in cross section, composed mainly 
of consolidated volcanic ashes and blocks (^), but with a mass of 
lava (c) in the centre. The structure of the hill is explained in 
the vertical section, Fig. 42 (see also Fig. iii). We there see 
that the vent has been blown through the surrounding strata 
{a, a)y and has been filled up mainly with fragmentary materials 
{d, d) ; but that through its centre there has risen a column or 
plug of lava {c)y which not improbably marks the last effort of the 
volcano to force solid ejections to the surface. The line s, s indi- 
cates the present surface of the ground, after the prolonged waste 
during which all the volcanic cone has been removed. But we 




a ^ e a 

Fig. 42. — Section through the same Neck as in Figs. 40 and 41. 

can in imagination restore the original surface, which may have 
been somewhat as shown by the dotted lines, the position of the 
crater being indicated at ^, and its crest on either side at d, d. 
No trace is here left of the original volcanic cone. The present 
form of the ground is due to denudation, which has left the more 
durable volcanic rocks projecting above the surrounding strata. 
The continued progress of superficial degradation will remove still 
more of the neck, but the downward continuation of the volcanic 
column must always remain, and will probably always project as 
a hill. A volcanic neck is thus one of the most enduring and 
unmistakable evidences of the site of a volcano (see p. 208). 

Besides vents or funnels, other openings are made by volcanic 
explosions in the crust, which serve as receptacles of lava and 
ashes, and remain as durable memorials of volcanic action. Of 
these the most important are Fissures, which are formed in 
large numbers in and around a volcanic cone, but which may 
also arise at a distance from any actual volcano. During the 
convulsions of an eruption, the cone and the surrounding 
country are sometimes split by lines of fissure, which tend to 
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radiate from the centre of disturbance, somewhat as cracks do in 
a pane of glass through which a stone is thrown. Sometimes the 
two sides of a fissure close together again, leaving no superficial 
trace of the dislocation. More frequently steam and various 
volcanic vapours escape from the chasm, and may deposit along 
the walls sublimates of different minerals, such as common salt, 
chloride of iron, spectdar iron, sulphur, and sal-ammoniac. These 
deposited substances may even continue to grow there until they 
entirely fill up the space between. In such cases, the line of 
fissure is marked by a vertical or steeply inclined band of minerals 
interposed between the ends of the rocks that have been ruptured 
and separated. But in most instances, the opening is filled up by 
the rise of lava from below. At night, the vents opened on the 
outside of an active volcano may be traced from afar by the glow 
of the white-hot lava that rises in them to within a short distance 
from the surface. When the lava cools and solidifies in these 
fissures, it forms wall-like masses, known as Dykes (Fig. 43). 
Inside many volcanic craters, the walls are traversed with dykes 
which, though on the whole tending to keep a vertical direction, 
may curve about irregularly according to the form of the vents 
into which the lava rose. Like the necks above described, dykes 
form enduring records of volcanic action. The superficial cones 
and craters may disappear, but the subterranean lava-filled fissures 
will still remain as records of volcanic action. 

In some volcanic regions, where enormous floods of lava have 
been poured forth, no great central cones have existed. Such 
regions extend as vast black plains of naked rock, mottled with 
shifting sand-hills, or as undulating tablelands carved by running 
water into valleys and ravines, between which the successive sheets 
of lava are exposed in terraced hills. Beyond the limits over 
which the lava-sheets are spread, dykes of the same kinds of lava 
rise in abundance to the surface. There can be no doubt that 
the dykes do not terminate at the edge of the lava-fields, but pass 
underneath them. Indeed, as they increase in number in that 
direction, they are probably more abundant underneath the lava than 
outside of the lava-fields. Sometimes sections are exposed showing 
how, after rising in a fissure, the lava has spread out on either 
side as a sheet. In these vast lava-plateaux or deserts, the molten 
rock, instead of issuing from one main central Etna or Vesuvius, 
appears to have risen in thousands of fissures opened in the 
shattered crust, and to have welled forth from numerous vents on 
these fissures, spreading out sheet after sheet till, like a rising 
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lake, it has not only overflowed the lower grounds, but even buried 
all the minor hills. Such appears to have been the history of vast 
tracts in Western North America. The area which has there 
been flooded with lava has been estimated to be larger than that 
of France and Great Britain together, and the depth of the total 
mass of lava erupted reaches in some places as much as 3700 
feet. Some rivers have cut gorges in this plain of lava, laying 
bare its component rocks to a depth of 700 feet or more. Along 



Fic 13.— Volcanic dykes risipg Ihiough Ihe bedded tufToraciater. 

the walls of these ravines we see that the lava is arranged in 
parallel beds or sheets often not more than 10 or 20 feet thick, 
each of which, of course, represents a separate outpouring of 
molten rock. 

Except where such deep sections have been cut through them 
by rivers, recent lava-floods can only be examined along their 
surface, and we are consequently left chiefly to inference regarding 
their probable connection with fissures and dykes underneath. 
But in various parts, of the world, lava-plains of much older date 
have been so deeply eroded as to expose not only the successive 
sheets of lava but the floor over which they were poured, and the 
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abundant dykes which no doubt served as the channels wherein 
the lava rose towards the surface, till it could escape at the lowest 
levels, or at weaker or wider parts of the fissures. In Western 
Europe important examples of this structure occur, from the north 
of Ireland through the Inner Hebrides and the Faroe Islands to 
Iceland. This volcanic belt presents a succession of lava-fields 
which even yet, in spite of enormous waste, are in some places 
more than 3000 feet thick. The sheets of lava are nearly flat, 
and rise in terraces one over another into green grassy hills, or 
into the dark fronts of lofty sea-washed precipices. Where this 
thick cake of lava has been stripped off during the degradation of 
the land, thousands of dykes are exposed, and many of these 
traverse at least the lower parts of the sheets of lava. They form, 
as it were, the subterranean roots of which these sheets were the 
subaerial branches ; and even where the whole of the material 
that reached the surface, more than 3000 feet thick, has been worn 
away, the dykes still remain as evidence of the reality and vigour 
of the volcanic forces. 

Earthquakes. 

The rise of hot springs and the explosions of volcanoes furnish 
impressive testimony to the internal heat of our planet ; but they 
are by no means the only proofs that the pent-up energy of the 
interior of the globe reacts upon the outer surface. By means of 
delicate instruments, it can be shown that the ground beneath 
our feet is subject to continual tremors which are too feeble to be 
perceived by the unaided senses. From these minuter vibrations, 
movements of increasing intensity can be detected up to the 
calamitous earthquake, whereby a country is shaken to its founda- 
tions, and thousands of human lives, together with much valuable 
property, are destroyed. We do not yet know by what different 
causes these various disturbances are produced. Some of the 
fainter tremors may arise from such influences as changes of 
temperature and atmospheric pressure, and the rise and fall of the 
tides. But the more violent must be assigned to causes working 
within the earth itself The collapse of the roofs of underground 
caverns, the sudden condensation of steam or explosion of volcanic 
vapours, the snap of rocks that can no longer resist the strain to 
which, by the cooling and consequent contraction of the inner hot 
nucleus, they have been subjected within the earth's crust — these 
and other influences may at different times come into play to 
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determine convulsive earthquake shocks. Without, however, 
entering into the difficult question of the causes of the movements, 
we may inquire into their effects in so far as these register their 
passing in the annals of geological history. 

Their awful suddenness and devastation have invested earth- 
quakes with a high importance in the popular estimate of the 
forces by which the surface of the globe is modified. Yet if we 
judge of them by their permanent effects, we must give them a 
comparatively subordinate place among these forces. After some 
of the most destructive earthquakes recorded in human history, 
hardly any trace of the calamity is to be seen, save in shattered 
and prostrate houses. But when these buildings have been 
repaired or rebuilt, no one visiting the ground might be able to 
detect any trace of the earthquake that shattered or overthrew 
them. 

Yet severe earthquakes do not pass without their self-written 
chronicle which, though often evanescent on the face of nature, is 
at the time conspicuous enough. Landslips are caused, large 
masses of earth and blocks of rock being shaken down from 
higher to lower levels ; the ground is rent, and the fissures are 
sometimes subsequently widened and deepened by rain and 
runnels into ravines. But more important are the marked 
changes of level that occasionally accompany earthquake-shocks. 
In some cases, the ground is raised for several feet, so that along 
maritime tracts there is a gain of land from the sea ; in others, 
the ground sinks, and the sea flows in upon the land. Yet it is 
evident that unless these changes are actually witnessed as the 
accompaniments of the earthquakes, they may take place without 
retaining any evidence that they were produced by such a cause. 
The convulsion of an earthquake, notwithstanding the havoc it 
may bring to the human population of a country, does not always 
record itself in distinctive and enduring characters in geological 
history. Some of its most noticeable effects also are not due 
directly to its own action, but to the operations of the waters of 
the land and of the sea which, when disturbed by the shock, not 
infrequently acquire increased vigour in their own peculiar forms 
of activity. The great waves set in motion by an earthquake roll 
over the low lands bordering the sea, and may cause vastly more 
destruction than is done by the mere shock of the earthquake 
itself. 
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Upheaval and Subsidence. 

It is perhaps not so much by earthquakes, as by quiet, hardly 
perceptible movements, that the relative positions of sea and land 
are undergoing change at the present time. In some parts of the 
world the land is gradually rising, in others it is slowly sinking. 
Proofs of elevation are supplied by lines of barnacles or rock- 
boring shells, now standing above the reach of the highest tides ; 
by caves that have obviously been scooped out by the sea, but 
now stand at a higher level than the waves can reach ; and by 
deposits of sand, gravel, and shells which were evidently accumu- 
lated on a beach, but which now rise above the level where 
similar materials are now being accumulated {Raised Beaches). 
Evidences of subsidence are furnished by traces of old land- 
surfaces — ^trees with roots in sitU^ and beds of peat, lying below 
the limits of the tides {Submerged Forests). But it must be more 
difficult to prove subsidence than elevation, for as the land sinks, 
its surface is carried below the waves, which soon efface the 
evidence of terrestrial characters. 

The time within which man has been observing and recording 
the changes of the earth's surface forms but an insignificant 
fraction of the ages through which geological history has been in 
progress. We cannot suppose that during this brief period he 
has had experience of every kind of geological process by which 
the outlines of land and sea are modified. There may be great 
terrestrial revolutions which happen so rarely that none has 
occurred since man began to take note of such things. Among 
these revolutions, of which he has had as yet no experience, the 
most gigantic is the formation of a mountain-chain. That the 
various mountain-chains of the globe are of very different ages, 
and that some of the most gigantic of them are, compared with 
others, of recent date, are facts in the history of the globe which 
will be more fully referred to in later pages ; but so far as human 
history or tradition goes, man has never witnessed the uprise of a 
range of mountains. The crust of the earth has been folded and 
crumpled on the most colossal scale, some parts having been 
pushed for miles away from their original position ; it has been 
rent by profound fissures, on each side of which the rocks have 
been displaced for many thousand feet ; and it has been so 
broken, crushed, and sheared, that its component rocks have in 
some places assumed a structure entirely different from what they 
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originally possessed. But of all these colossal mutations there is 
no human experience. We are driven to reason regarding them 
from the record of them preserved among the rocks, and from the 
analogies that can be suggested by experiments devised to imitate 
as far as possible the processes of nature. . To this subject we 
shall return in Chapter XIII. 

Snmmaxy. — The enduring records left by volcanoes, whence 
their former existence in almost all regions of the world may be 
demonstrated, are to be sought partly in the materials which they 
have brought up to the surface, and partly in the vents and fissures 
by which they have discharged these materials. Of the former 
kind of evidence lava furnishes a conspicuous example ; its internal 
crystalline or glassy structure, its steam-cavities, and the cellular 
slaggy upper and under parts of the sheets in which it lies, are all 
proofs of its former molten condition. A succession of lava-beds, 
piled one above another, marks a series of volcanic eruptions, 
and the nature of the layers of non-volcanic material intercalated 
between them may indicate the conditions under which the erup- 
tions took place, whether on land, in lakes, or in the sea. The 
fragmentary products consolidated into beds of tuff are likewise 
characteristic of volcanoes ; they consist mainly of lava-dust with 
cindery scoriae, slags, and blocks ; they accumulate most deeply 
and in coarsest material at and immediately around the volcanic 
vents, but their finer particles may be carried to enormous distances ; 
they are especially liable to be intercalated with contemporaneous 
sedimentary deposits in lakes and on the sea-floor. 

The vents through which lava and ashes are ejected to the 
surface form the most permanent record of volcanoes, for, being 
filled up with volcanic rocks to unknown depths, they cannot be 
destroyed by the mere denudation of the surface, and can only 
disappear by being buried under later accumulations. Such 
"necks" consist sometimes of lava, sometimes of consolidated 
volcanic debris, or of both kinds of material together, and remain 
as the stumps of volcanoes, where every other trace of volcanic 
action may have passed away. Not less enduring are the dykes 
or wall-like masses of lava which have risen and solidified in open 
fissures. Enormous sheets of lava appear to have flowed out 
from such fissures in regions where the volcanic energy never 
produced any great central cone. 

Earthquakes do not impress their mark upon geological history 
so indelibly as might be supposed. In spite of the destruction 
which they cause to human life and property, it is by such direct 

I 
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changes as landslips, rents of the ground, and the upheaval or 
depression of land, and by such indirect changes as may be pro- 
duced by derangements of rivers, lakes, and the sea, that earth- 
quakes leave their chief record behind them. 

Some of the most important changes of level now going on are 
effected quietly and almost imperceptibly, some regions being 
slowly elevated, and others gradually depressed. But the time 
within which man has been an observer and recorder of nature is 
too brief to have supplied him with experience of all the ways in 
which the internal energy of the globe affects its surface. In 
particular, he has never witnessed the production of a mountain- 
chain, nor any of the plications, fractures, and displacements 
which the crust of the earth has undergone. Regarding these 
revolutions we can only reason from the records of them in the 
rocks, and from such laboratory experiments as may seem most 
closely to imitate the processes of nature that were concerned in 
their production. 



PART II 

ROCKS, AND HOW THEY TELL THE 
HISTORY OF THE EARTH 

CHAPTER X 

THE MORE IMPORTANT ELEMENTS AND MINERALS OF THE 

EARTH^S CRUST 

In the foregoing Part of this volume we have been engaged in 
considering the working of various processes by which the surface 
of the earth is modified at the present time, and some of the more 
striking ways in which the record of these changes is preserved. 
We have seen that, on the whole, it is by deposits of some kind, 
laid down in situations where they can escape destruction, that 
the story of geological revolution is chronicled. In one place it 
is the stalagmite of a cavern, in another the silt of a lake-bottom, 
in a third the sand and mud of the sea-floor, in a fourth the lava 
and ashes of a volcano. In these and countless other examples, 
materials are removed from one place and set down in another, 
and in their new position, while acquiring novel characters, they 
retain more or less distinctly the record of their source and of the 
conditions under which their transference was effected. 

In these chapters, reference has intentionally been avoided as 
far as possible to details that required some knowledge of minerals 
and rocks, in order that the broad principles of geology, for which 
such knowledge is not absolutely essential, might be clearly 
enforced. It is obvious, however, that as minerals and rocks form 
the records in which the history of the earth has been preserved, 
this history cannot be followed into detail until some acquaintance 
with these materials has been made. What now lies before the 
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reader, therefore, in order that he may be able to apply the know- 
ledge he has gained of geological processes to the elucidation of 
former geological periods, is to make himself familiar with at 
least the more common and important minerals and rocks. This 
he can only do satisfactorily by handling the objects themselves, 
until he acquires such an acquaintance with them as to be able to 
recognise them where he meets with them in nature. 

At first the number and variety of these objects may appear 
to be almost endless, and the learner may be apt to despair of 
ever mastering more than an insignificant portion of the wide 
circle of inquiry and observation which they present But though 
the detailed study of this subject is more than enough to tax the 
whole powers of the most indefatigable student, it is not by any 
means an arduous labour, and assuredly a most interesting one, to 
acquire so much knowledge of the subject as to be able to follow 
intelligently the progress of geological investigation, and even to 
take personal part in it. This accordingly is the task to which he 
is invited in the present and following chapters. 

Simple Elements composing the Earth's Crust. 

Before considering the characters presented by the various 
rocks that form the visible part of the earth's crust, we may find 
it of advantage to inquire into the general chemical composition 
of rocks, for by so doing we learn that though the chemist has 
detected more than sixty substances which he has been unable to 
decompose, and which therefore he calls elements^ only a small pro- 
portion of these enter largely into the composition of the outer part of 
the globe. In fact, there are only about sixteen elements that play 
an important part as constituents of rocks ; these together constitute 
about ninety-nine parts of the terrestrial crust. Half of them are 
metals ; and the other half are metalloids or non-metals, as in the two 
subjoined lists, the most abundant being in each case placed first. 



Metalloids or Non-Metals. 


Metals. 






Symbol. 


Atomic 
Weight. 




Symbol. 


Atomic 
Weight. 


Oxygen 


O 


15.96 


Aluminium 


Al 


27.30 


Silicon 


Si 


28.00 


Calcium 


Ca 


39-90 


Carbon 


C 


11.97 


Magnesium 


Mg 


2394 


Sulphur 


s 


31.98 


Potassium . 


K 


39.04 


Hydrogen . 


H 


1. 00 


Sodium 


Na 


22.99 


Chlorine 


CI 


35-37 


Iron . 


Fe 


55.90 


Phosphorus 


P 


30.96 


Manganese 


Mn 


54.80 


Fluorine 


F 


19.10 


Barium 


Ba 


136.80 
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Some of those elements occur in the free state, that is, not 
combined with any other element. Carbon, for instance, is found 
pure in the form of the diamond, and also as graphite. But in 
the great majority of cases, they assume various combinations. 
Most abundant are oxides^ or compounds of oxygen with another 
element. Compounds of sulphur and a metal are known as 
sulphides \ and similar compounds with chlorine are chlorides. 
Some of the compounds form further combinations with one or 
more elements. Thus the acid-forming oxides unite with water 
to form what are called ctcids^ which, combining with metallic 
oxides or bases^ form with them compounds termed salts. Sulphur 
and oxygen, for example, uniting in certain proportions with water, 
constitute sulphuric acid (H2SO4) which, parting with its displace- 
able hydrogen and combining with the metal calcium, forms the 
salt known as calcium-sulphate, or sulphate of lime (CaSO^). 

Metalloids. — Of the non-metallic elements, by far the most 
abundant and important is Oxygen. In its free state, it exists as 
a gas which has been occasionally detected at active volcanic vents. 
But with this rare exception, it is always found mixed or combined 
with one or more elements. Thus, mixed with nitrogen, it con- 
stitutes the atmosphere, of which it forms not less than 23 per 
cent by weight. It takes a still larger share in the composition 
of water, which consists of 88.88 per cent of oxygen and 1 1.12 of 
hydrogen. There is a continual removal of oxygen from air and 
water in the processes of weathering described in Chapter II. 
Substances which can take more of this element abstract it especi- 
ally from damp air or from water. A knife or any other piece of 
iron, for example, will remain unchanged for an indefinite length 
of time if kept in dry air ; but as soon as it is exposed to moisture, 
in which there is always some dissolved air, it begins to rust. 
The familiar brown rust which slowly eats into the very centre 
of the iron, is due to a chemical union of oxygen with the iron, 
forming what is called an Oxide of iron with water (see p. 127). 
Among the rocks of the earth's crust, a large proportion are liable 
to undergo a similar change, and so enormous has been the 
extent of this change in the past history of our globe, that some- 
where about one-half of the outer and accessible part of the crust 
consists of oxygen, which was probably at first in the atmosphere. 

Next in importance to oxygen among the metalloids is Silicon, 
which is never met with in the free state. It has been artificially 
obtained, however, in the form of a dull brown powder. In nature, 
it always occurs united with oxygen, forming the familiar substance 
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known as Silica or Silicic Acid (SiO^), which constitutes more than 
a half of all the known part of the earth's crust. Silica is indeed 
the fundamental compound of the crust, forming by itself entire 
masses of rock, and entering as a principal constituent into the 
majority of rocks. It occurs abundantly as the mineral Quartz, 
the colourless transparent forms of which are known as rock-crystal 
(Fig. 44), and also in combination with various metallic bases as 
the important family of Silicates (p. 1 30). It is present in solution 
in most natural waters, both those of the land and of the sea, 
whence it is secreted by plants (diatoms, grasses) and animals 



Fig. 44 — Croup of QuarU-crT5tid8(HocIi-<:tyat»l). 

(radiolarians, sponges, p. 83). It is thus carried by percolating 
water into the heart of rocks, and may be deposited in their 
interstices and cavities. Its hardness and durability eminently 
fit it for the important part it plays in binding the materials of 
rocks together, and enabling them better to resist the decompos- 
ing effects of air and water. 

Carbon, though found in a nearly pure state in the clear gem 
called Diamond, and also in the black opaque mineral Graphite, 
more usually occurs mixed with various impurities, as in the differ- 
ent kinds of coal. This element has a high importance in nature, 
because it is the fundamental substance made use of by both 
plants and animals to build up their structures, and because it 
serves as a bond of connection between the organic and the 
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inorganic worlds. In union with oxygen, Carbon forms the widely- 
difRised gaseous compound known as Carbon-dioxide (COg), which 
occurs in the proportion of about four parts in every ten thousand 
parts of ordinary atmospheric air. From the air it is abstracted 
and decomposed by living plants in presence of sunshine, the 
oxygen being in great measure sent back into the atmosphere, 
while the carbon with some oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen is 
built up into the various vegetable cells and tissues. When we 
look at a verdant landscape or a boundless forest, it is a striking 
thought that all this vegetation has been chiefly constructed out 
of the small proportion of invisible carbon-dioxide present in the 
atmosphere. The vast numbers of beds of coal imbedded in the 
earth's crust have, in like manner, been derived from the atmo- 
sphere through the agency of former tribes of plants. Not only in 
beds of coal, but still more prevalently in masses of limestone, 
carbon enters into the composition of rocks. Carbon-dioxide, as 
was pointed out in Chapter II, is abstracted by rain in passing from 
the clouds to the earth, and is also supplied by decomposing plants 
and animals in the soil. It is readily dissolved in water, and forms 
with it carbonic acid, CO(OH)2, which has been referred to as so 
powerful a solvent of the substance of many rocks. This acid unites 
with a number of alkaline and earthy bases to form the important 
family of Carbonates. Of these the most abundant is calcium- 
carbonate, or carbonate of lime (CaCOg), which consists of 44 per 
cent carbon-dioxide, and 56 per cent lime. This carbonate not 
only occurs abundantly diffused through many rocks, but in the 
form of limestone builds up by itself thick mountainous masses of 
rock many hundreds of square miles in extent. It is abstracted 
by plants to form calcareous tufa (Chapter V), but far more abun- 
dantly by animals, especially by the invertebrata, as exemplified by 
the familiar urchins, corallines, and shells of the sea-shore. The 
limestones of the earth's crust appear to have been mainly formed 
of the calcareous remains of animals. Hence we perceive that 
the two forms in which carbon has been most abundantly stored 
up in the earth's crust have been principally due to the action of 
organised life ; coal being chiefly carbon that has been taken out 
of the atmosphere by plants, and limestone consisting of carbon- 
dioxide, to the extent of nearly one-half, which has been secreted 
from water by the agency of animals. 

Sulphur is found in the free state, more particularly at volcanic 
vents, in pale yellow crystals or in shapeless masses and grains ; 
but it chiefly occurs in combination. Some of its compounds are 
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widely diffused among plants and animals. The blackening of a 
silver spoon by a boiled egg is an illustration of this diffusion, for 
it arises from the union of the sulphur in the egg with the metal. 
Combinations with a metal (Sulphides, p. 137) and combinations 
with a metal and oxygen (Sulphates, p. 136) are the conditions in 
which sulphur chiefly exists. 

Hydrogen is a gas which has been detected in the free state at 
active volcanic vents ; but otherwise it occurs chiefly in combina- 
tion with oxygen as the oxide water (HgO), of which it constitutes 
about one-ninth, or 1 1.12 per cent by weight It also enters into 
the composition of plant and animal substances, and forms with 
carbon the important group of bodies known as Hydrocarbons, of 
which mineral oil and coal-gas are examples. In smaller quantity, 
it is found united with sulphur (sulphuretted hydrogen, HgS), with 
chlorine (hydrochloric acid, HCl), and a few other elements. 

Chlorine is a transparent gas of a greenish-yellow colour, but 
except possibly at active volcanic vents it does not occur in the 
free state. United with the alkali metals (potassium, sodium, and 
magnesium), it forms the chief salts of sea -water. The most 
important of these salts, Sodium-chloride, or common salt (NaCl) 
contains 60.64 per cent of chlorine, and forms 2.64 per cent by 
weight of sea-water. This salt is found diffused in microscopic 
particles in the air, especially near the sea, and beds of it hundreds 
of feet thick occur in many parts of the world among the sedi- 
mentary rocks that constitute most of the dry land (pp. 137, 157). 

Phosphorus does not occur free ; it has so strong an affinity 
for 6xygen that it rapidly oxidises on exposure to the air, and even 
melts and takes fire. Its most frequent combination is with oxygen 
and calcium, as Calcium-phosphate or phosphate of lime (Cag(P04)2, 
p. 157). Though for the most part present in minute proportions, 
it is widely diffused in nature. It occurs in fresh and sea water, 
in soil and in plants, especially in their fruits and seeds ; it is 
supplied by plants to animals for the formation of bones, which 
when burnt consist almost entirely of phosphate of lime. 

Fluorine also is never met with uncombined ; it never unites 
with oxygen, forming in this respect the sole exception among the 
elements. Its most frequent combination as a rock constituent is 
with calcium, when it forms the mineral Fluor-spar (CaFg, p. 137). 
Like phosphorus, it is widely diffused in minute proportions in the 
waters of some springs, rivers, and the sea, and in the bones of 
animals. 

To these metalloids we may add the colourless, tasteless gas 
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Nitrogen, which, though not largely present in the earth's crust, 
constitutes four-fifths by volume or 77 per cent by weight of the 
atmosphere. It does not enter into combination so readily as the 
other elements above enumerated, but it is always found in the 
composition of plants and is a constituent of many animal tissues. 
It is the principal ingredient of the substance called Ammonia, 
which is produced when moist organic matter is decomposed in 
the air. In many rocks composed wholly or in great part of 
organic remains, such, for instance, as peat and coal, nitrogen is a 
constant constituent. 

Metals. — Though so large a proportion of the known terres- 
trial elements are metals, these are much less abundant in the 
earth's crust than the metalloids. The most frequent are Alumi- 
nium, Calcium, and Magnesium. The substances most familiar 
to us as metals occupy an altogether subordinate part among 
rocks, the most abundant of them being Iron. 

AlnTnitiinni never occurs in the free state, but can be artificially 
separated from its compounds, when it is seen to be a white, light, 
malleable metal. It is almost always united with oxygen as the 
oxide of Alumina (AlgOg), which occurs crystallised as the ruby 
and sapphire, but is for the most part united with silica, and in 
this form constitutes the basis of the great family of minerals 
known as the Silicates of -Alumina, or Aluminous Silicates. These 
silicates generally contain some other ingredient which is more 
liable to decomposition, and when they decay and their more 
soluble parts are removed, they pass into clay, which consists 
chiefly of hydrated silicate of alumina. 

Galcinm is not met with uncombined, but has been artificially 
isolated and found to be a light, yellowish metal, between gold 
and lead in hardness. It occurs in nature chiefly combined with 
carbonic acid as a carbonate (p. 134), and with sulphuric acid as 
a sulphate (p. 136), to both of which substances reference has 
already been made ; it is also present in many silicates. So 
abundant is Calcium-carbonate or carbonate of lime in nature that 
it may be found in most natural waters, which dissolve it and 
carry it in solution into the sea. Its presence in rocks may be 
detected by a drop of any mineral acid, when the liberated carbon- 
dioxide escapes as a gas with brisk effervescence. Calcium- 
sulphate is likewise a common constituent of terrestrial waters, 
especially of those which in household management are called 
hard\ it constitutes not less than 3.6 per cent of the salts in 
ordinary sea-water, and when sea-water is evaporated this sulphate 
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(gypsum, p. 136), being least soluble, is the first to be precipitated 
in minute crystals resembling in shape those shown in Fig. 62. 

Magnesinm is likewise only isolated artificially, when it appears 
as a soft, silver-white, malleable and ductile metal. It occurs in sea- 
water combined with chlorine as Magnesium -chloride, which con- 
stitutes 10.8 per cent of the total proportion of salts. It unites with 
carbonic acid as a carbonate, which with carbonate of lime forms 
the widely diffused rock called magnesian limestone or Dolomite 
(pp. 135, 155); it also enters into the composition of the Magnesian 
Silicates which are only second in importance to those of alumina, 

Potassinm and Sodinm (alkali metals) are only obtainable in 
the free state by chemical processes, when they are found to be 
white brittle metals that float on water, and rapidly oxidise if 
exposed to the air. Combined with chlorine. Sodium forms the 
familiar chloride known as common salt, which constitutes 77.7 per 
cent of the salts of sea-water, is abundantly present in salt lakes, 
and occurs in extensive beds among the rocks of the dry land 
(p. 157). Potassium-chloride likewise occurs in the sea and may 
be obtained from the ashes of burnt sea-weed. Enormous deposits 
of it, combined with chlorides of sodium and magnesium, have 
been met with in Germany (Stassfurt). Potassium also exists in 
the sea in combination with sulphuric acid as potassium-sulphate 
or sulphate of potash, which amounts to about 2.4 of the total 
salts of sea-water. Sulphates of potassium, sodium, magnesium, 
and calcium form thick masses of rock in the Stassfurt deposits. 
Potassium and sodium in combination with silica form silicates 
which enter largely into the composition of many rocks. They 
are readily attacked by water containing carbonic acid, giving rise 
to what are called carbonates of the alkalies, or alkaline carbonates, 
which are removed in solution. By this means, carbonate of 
potash is introduced into soil, where it is taken up by plants into 
their leaves and succulent parts. When wood is burnt, this 
carbonate in considerable quantity may be dissolved with water 
out of the ash. 

Iron is found in the free or native state in minute grains (rarely 
in large blocks) in some volcanic rocks, also in granules of " cosmic 
dust," probably of meteoric origin, and in fragments of various size 
which have undoubtedly fallen upon the earth's surface from the 
regions of space. There is reason to believe that much of the 
solid interior of the globe may consist of native iron and other 
metals. But it is in combination that iron is chiefly of importance 
in the earth's crust. It has united with oxygen to form several 
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abundant oxides (p. 128). The protoxide or ferrous oxide (FeO) 
contains the lowest proportion of oxygen, and being, therefore, 
prone to take up more, gives rise to many of the processes of decay 
included under the general name of Weathering (p. 14). It is 
readily dissolved by organic and other acids, and is then removed 
in solution, but on exposure rapidly oxidises and passes into the 
highest oxide, known as the peroxide or sesquioxide of iron or 
ferric oxide (Fe203), which, being the permanent insoluble form, 
is found abundantly among the rocks of the earth's crust. Iron 
is the great colouring matter of nature ; its protoxide compounds 
give greenish hues to many rocks, while its peroxide colours them 
various shades of red which, when the peroxide is combined with 
water, pass into many tints of brown, orange, and yellow. 

Manganese is commonly associated with iron in minute pro- 
portion in many lavas and other crystalline rocks ; its oxides 
resemble those of iron in their modes of occurrence (p. 1 30). 

Barium and Calcium are called metals of the alkaline earths. 
The former can only be obtained in a free state by artificial means, 
when it appears as a pale yellow very heavy metal which rapidly 
tarnishes. In nature it chiefly occurs as the sulphate, Barytes, or 
heavy spar (BaSO^), a mineral of frequent occurrence in veins 
associated with metallic ores (p. 136). 

Minerals of chief Importance in the Earth's Crust 

Passing now from the simple elements, we have next to note 
the mineral forms in which they appear as constituents of the 
earth's crust. A mineral may be defined as an inorganic sub- 
stance, having theoretically a definite chemical composition, and 
in most cases also a certain geometrical form. It may consist 
of only one element, for example, the diamond, sulphur, and the 
native metals, gold, silver, copper, etc. But in the vast majority 
of cases, minerals consist of at least two, usually more, elements 
in definite chemical proportions. In the following short list of 
the more important minerals of the earth's crust they are arranged 
chemically, according to the predominant element in them, or the 
manner in which the combinations of the elements have taken 
place, so that their leading features of composition may be at once 
perceived. The two elements. Carbon and Sulphur, in their native 
or uncombined state, sometimes form considerable masses of rock. 
Some of the native metals also may be enumerated as rock- 
constituents when they occur in sufficient quantities to be commer- 
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cially important. Gold, for example, is found in grains and strings, 

in veins of quarti, and in irregular pieces or nuggets dispersed 
through the gravel deposits of regions where gold-bearing quartz- 
veins traverse the solid rocks. Omitting, however, the minerals 
formed of a single element, we may pass on to combinations of 
two or more elements, and consider first those in which oxygen is 
combined with some other element, forming what are commonly 
grouped together as Oxides. Then will come the Silicates, or 
combinations of silica with one or more bases, followed by the 
Carbonates, or combinations of carbon-dioxide with some base ; 
the Sulphates, or compounds of sulphuric acid and a base ; the 
Fluorides, or compoiuids of fluorine and a metal ; the Chlorides, 
or compounds of chlorine and a metal ; and the Sulphides, or 
compounds of sulphur and a metal. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
learner that no mere description in books will suffice to make him 
familiar with minerals and rocks. He ought to handle actual 
specimens of these objects and identify for himself the several 
characters which he finds assigned to them in books. 

One of the most obvious features in a crystal of any mineral is 
the regular and sharply-defined edges and corners which it presents. 
Take a piece of rock-crystal or quartz, for example (Fig. 44), and 
you will find it to consist of six 
sides or faces, forming what is 
called a prism, and bevelled off 
at the end into a six-sided cone, 
called a pyramid. If you ex- 
amine a large collection of similar 
crystals you may find no two of 
them exactly alike, yet they agree 
in presenting a six-sided figure. 
Again, procure a piece of the 
common mineral calcite, either a 
whole crystal (Figs, 59, 60), or 
a portion of a crystalline mass 
Fio. «.-Cicite (IctlMid spsc), sho-ins (^'S- 45) ! break it and you will 
its characteristic rhombohedral cleavage, find each fragment to possess the 

same form, that of a rhombo- 
hedron ; crush one of these fragments and you will observe that 
each little grain of the powder preserves the same shape. The 
rhombohedron, therefore, is called the fundamental crystalline 
form of the mineral. The property so strikingly shown in calcite, 
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of breaking along definite crystalline planes, is tenned cleavage. 
So perfect is the cleavage of calcite, that the crystallised mineral 
can hardly be broken, except along the planes that define the 
rhombohedron. Many minerals cleave more or less easily in one 
or more directions, and break irregularly in others. The cleavage 
affords a guide to the proper crystalline form of a mineral. 

Though there are many hundreds of varieties of crystalline 
form, they may all be reduced to six primary types or systems. 
These are distinguished from each other by the number and posi- 
tion of their axes, which are mathematical straight lines, intersecting 
each other in the interior of a crystal, and connecting the centre of 
opposite flat faces of the crystal, or opposite angles or comers. The 
six systems, with their axes, are enumerated in the subjoined list 

L Isometric {moQometrio, cubical, tesseral, regular). In Ihis system 
there are ihree axes which are of the same length, and inleisecl each 
other al a right angle. The cube, octahedron, and dodecahedron 
are examples (Fig. 46). Crystals of this system are distinguisbiil by 



Fio. 4*.— Cube (a), (KlahedroB W, dodeialiedron (r). 



each other al a 



Flc, tS.— Onharhambic 



is longer or shorter than the other two. which are lattral axei. 
Hence a crystal t>elonging: to this system may dther be oblong or 
squat (Fig. 47). 
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III. Orthoihombic (irimetric) has the three axes intersecting each other at 

a right angle, but all of uneqnal lengths. The reclangular and 
rhomhic prisms and the rhombic octahedron belong lo this system 
(Fig- 48)- 

IV. Hexagon^. This is Ihe only system with four axes (Fig. 49). The 

Uteral axes are all equal, inteisecl at right angles the vertical axis 



♦ 



Flc. 49 — Hciagonal priun (a), rhombofaednn (6), and Kilenohedrsn (c). 

(which is longer or shorter than they are), and form with each other 
angles of 60°. Water, for instance, crystallises in this system, and 
the six-rayed star of a snow-flake is an illustration of the way in which 
the lateral axes are placed. Quartz is an example (Fig. 44), also 
calcite (Figs. 59, 6a). 
V. MoDoclinic, with all the axes of unequal length. One of the lateral 
axes cuts the vertical axis at a right angle, the other intersects the 
vertical axis obliquely. Augite (Fig. 50), Hornblende (Fig. 57), 
and Gypsum (Fig, 6a) are examples. 
VI. Triclinic, the most unsym metrical of all the systems, all the axes being 
unequal and placed obliquely to each other (Fig. 51}, 



m 



Every mineral that takes a crystalline form belongs to one or 
other of these six systems, and through all its varieties of external 
form the fundamental relations of the axes remain unchanged. 

Some minerals have crystallised out of solutions in water. How 
this may lake place can be profitably studied by dissolving salt, 
sugar, or alum in water, and watching how the crystals of these 
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substances gradually shape themselves out of the concentrated 
solution, each according to its own crystalline pattern. Other 
minerals have crystallised from hot vapours (sublimation), as may 
be observed at the fissures of an active volcano (p. 108). Others 
have crystallised out of molten solutions, as in the case of lava. 
Thoroughly fused lava is a glassy or vitreous solution of all the 
mineral substances that enter into the composition of the rock 
(p. 97), and when it cools, the various minerals crystallise out of 
it, those that are least fusible taking form first, the most fusible 
appearing last ; but a residue of non-<:rystalline glass sometimes 
remaining even when the rock has solidified (p. 144). 

It is evident that minerals can only form perfect crystals where 
they have room and time to crystallise. But where they are 
crowded together, and where the solution in which they are dis- 
solved dries or cools too rapidly, their regular and symmetrical 
growth is arrested. They then form only imperfect crystals, but 
their internal structure is crystalline, and if examined carefully will 
be found to show that in the attempt to form definite crystals each 
mineral has followed its own crystalline type. These characters 
are of much importance in the study of rocks, for rocks are only 
large aggregates of minerals, wherein definite crystals are excep- 
tional, though the structure of the >vhole mass may still be quite 
crystalline. 

But minerals also occur in various indefinite or non-crystalline 
shapes. Sometimes they are fibrous or disposed in minute fibre- 
like threads (Fig. 56) ; or concretionary when they have been 
aggregated into various irregular concretions of globular, kidney- 
shaped, grape-like, or other imitative shapes (Figs. 61, 64, 65, 
75); or stalcictitic (Fig. 20) when they have been deposited in 
pendent forms like stalactites ; or amorphous when they have no 
definite shape of any kind, as, for instance, in massive ironstone. 

Oxides occur abundantly as minerals. The most important 
are those of Silicon (Quartz) and Iron (Haematite, Limonite, 
Magnetite, Titanic Iron). 

Quartz (Silica, Silicic Acid, SiOg), already alluded to, is the 
most abundant mineral in the earth's crust. It occurs crystallised, 
also in various crystalline and non-crystalline varieties. In the 
crystallised form as common quartz it is, when pure, clear and 
glassy, but is often coloured yellow, red, green, brown, or black, 
from various impurities. It crystallises in the six-sided prisms 
and pyramids above referred to, the clear colourless varieties 
being rock-crystal (Fig. 44). When purple it is called amethyst ; 
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yellow and smoke-coloured varieties, found among the Grampian 
Mountains, are popularly known as Cairagorm stones. In many 
places, silica has been deposited as chalcedony, in translucent 
masses with a waxy lustre, and pale grey, blue, brown, red, or 
black colours. Deposits of this kind are not infrequent among the 
cavities of rocks. The common pebbles and agates with concen- 
tric bands of different colours are examples of chalcedony, and 
show how the successive layers have been deposited from the 
walls of the cavity Inwards to the centre which is oAen filled with 



chiilcedoiiy, the inleriDr being neuly filled up with crysuliine quatli. 

crystalline quartz (Fig. 52). The dark opaque varieties are called 
jasper. 

Quartz can be usually recognised by its vitreous lustre and 
hardness ; it cannot be scratched with a knife, but easily scratches 
glass, and it is not soluble in the ordinary acids. It is an essential 
constituent of many rocks, such as granite and sandstone. Silica 
being dissolved by natural waters, especially where organic acids 
or alkaliae carbonates are present, is introduced by permeating 
water into the heart of even the most solid rocks. Hence it is 
found abundantly in strings and veins traversing rocks, also in 
cavities and replacing the forms of plants and animals imbedded in 
sedimentary deposits. Soluble silica is abstracted by some plants 
and animals and built up into their organic structures (diatoms, 
radiolarians, sponges). 

Four minerals composed of Oxides of Iron occur abundantly 
among rocks. The peroxide is found in two frequent forms, one 
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without water (Hjematite), the other with water (Limonite). The 
peroxide and protoxide combine (o form Magnetite, and a mixture 
of the peroxide with the peroxide of the metal titanium gives 
Titanic Iron. 

Haematite or Specular Iron (Fej03 = Fe7o03o) occurs in 
rhoinbohedral crystals that can with difficulty be scratched with 
a knife ; but is more usually found in a massive condition with a 
compact, fibrous, or granular 
texture, and dark steel-grey 
or iron-black colour, which 
becomes bright red when 
the mineral is scratched or 
powdered. The earthy kinds 
are red in colour, and it is 
in this earlhy form that 
hsemalile plays so import- 
ant a part as a colouring 
material in nature. Red 
sandstone, for example, ^'^^i~^"" tj ^'™"'''' ^""^"s '"= 



red colour 1 






deposit of earthy peroxide 
of iron round the grains of sand. Hsematite occurs crystallised 
in fissures of lavas as a product of the hot vapours that escape at 
these places ; but is more abundant in beds and concretionary 
masses (Fig. 53) among various rocks. 

Limonite or Brown Iron-ore differs from Hsematite in being 
rather softer, in containing more than 14 per cent of water which 
is combined with the iron to form the hydrated peroxide, in being 
usually massive or earthy, in presenting a dark brown to yellow 
colour (ochre), and in giving a yellowish-brown to dull yellow 
powder when scratched or bruised. It may be seen in the course 
of being deposited at the present time through the action of 
vegetation in bogs and lakes (p. 47), hence its name of Bog-iron- 
ore, likewise in springs and streams where the water carries 
much sulphate of iron. The common yellow and brown colours 
of sandstones and many other rocks are generally due to the 
presence of this mineral. 

Magnetite (FcjO,) occurs crystallised in octahedrons and 
dodecahedrons of an iron-black colour, giving a black powder 
when scratched. It is found abundantly in many rocks (schists, 
lavas, etc.), sometimes in large crystals (Fig. 54), sometimes in 
such minute form as can only be detected with the microscope. 
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It also forms extensive beds of a massive structure. Its presence 
in rocks may be delected by its influence on a magnetised needle. 
By pounding basalt and some other rocks down to powder, minute 
crystals and grains of magnetite may be extracted with a magnet. 



Fic. 5|.— Octahedral cryalaU of magnciite in chlorile ichist. 

Titanic Iron (FeTi)j03) occurs in iron-black crystals like 
those of hsematite, from which they may be distinguished by the 
dark colour and metallic lustre of its surface when scratched. 
Though it occurs in beds and veins in certain kinds of rock 
(schists, serpentine, syenite), its most generally diffused condition 
is in minute crystals and grains scattered through many crystalline 
rocks {basalt, diabase, etc.) 

Mfuiganese Oxides are commonly associated with those of 
iron in rocks. They are liable to be deposited in the form of 
bog-manganese, under conditions similar to those in which bog- 
iron is thrown down. Earthy manganese oxide (wad) not 
infrequently appears between the joints of fine-grained rocks in 
arborescent forms that look so like plants as lo have been often 
mistaken for vegetable remains. These plant-like deposits are 
called Dendrites or dendritic markings (Fig. 55). 

Silicates. — Compounds of Silica with various bases form by 
far the most numerous and abundant series of minerals in the 
earth's crust. They may be grouped according to the chief 
metallic base in their composition, the most important are the 
Silicates of Alumina, and the Silicates of Magnesia Of the 
aluminous silicates we need consider here only the Felspars, 
Zeolites, and Mica. Among the magnesian silicates it will be 
enough to note the leading characters of Hornblende, Augite, 
Olivine, Talc, Chlorite, and Serpentine. When the learner has 
made himself so familiar with these as to be able readily to 
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recognise them, he may proceed to the examination of others, of 
which he will find descriptions in treatises on Mineralc^ and in 
more advanced text-books of Geology. 

Felspars. — This family of minerals plays an important part in 
the construction of the earth's crust, for it constitutes the largest 
part of the crystalline rocks 
which, like lava, have been 
erupted from below; is found 
abundantly in the great 
series of schists ; and by 
decomposition has given 
rise to the clays, out of 
which so many sedimentary 
rocks have been formed. 
The felspars are divided 
into two series, according 
to crystalline form. 

Orthodase or- potash- 
felspar contains about 16.89 
per cent of potash, crystal- 
lises in monoclinic or oblique 
rhombic prisms, but also 
occurs massive ; is white, 
grey, or pink in colour ; has 
a glassy lustre ; can with 
difficulty be scratched with 
a knife, but easily with 
quartz. Associated with p|^ jj.^ccndritic markings du= 10 arboresMm 

quartz, it is an abundant deposit of eanhy manganese oiidc. 

ingredient of many ancient 

crystalline rocks (granite, felsite, gneiss, etc.) In the form 
of samdine it is an essential constituent of many modem volcanic 

Plagioclase. — Under this name are grouped several species 
of felspar which, differing much from each other in chemical 
composition, agree in crystallising in the same type or system, 
which is that of a triclinic or oblique rhomboidal prism. As 
abundant ingredients of rocks they commonly appear as clear, 
colourless, or white glassy strips, on the flat faces of which a 
fine minute parallel ruling may be delected with the naked eye, 
or with a lens. This striation or lamellation is a distinctive 
character, which proves the crystals in which it occurs not to be 
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orthoclase. The pkgioclase felspars occur as essential constituents 
of many volcanic rocks, and also among ancient eruptive masses 
and schists. Among them are MicrocHne (a potash-felspar), with 
I s per cent of potash ; Albite or Soda-felspar, containing nearly 1 2 
per cent of soda (Fig. 51); .^«or/AiV? or Lime-felspar, with 30.10 
per cent of lime ; Soda-lime felspar. Lime-soda felspar — a group 
of felspars containing variable proportions of soda, lime, and 
sometimes potash ; the chief varieties are Oligoclase (Silica, 5z- 
65 per cent), Andesine (Silica, 58-61 per cent), Labradorite 
(Silica, 50.56 per cent). 

Zeolites, a characteristic family of minerals, composed essen- 
tially of silicate of alumina and some alkali with water ; often. 



Flc, 56.— Cavity in a IsvB, filled uiilh leolile which has crrsUUiied in bug 
slender needles. 

marked by a peculiar pearly lustre, especially on certain planes 
of cleavage ; usually found filling up cavities in rocks where they 
have been deposited from solution in waters Some of the species 
commonly crystallise in fine needles or silky tufts. The zeolites 
have obviously been formed from the decomposition of other 
minerals, particularly felspars. They are especially abundant in 
the steam-cells of oM lavas in which plagi«clase felspars prevail, 
either lining the walls of the cavities, and shooting out in crystals 
or fibres towards the centre (Fig. 56), or filling the cavities up 
entirely. 

Uica, a group of minerals (monoclinic) specially distinguished 
by their ready cleavage into thin, parallel, usually elastic silvery 
lantinse. They are aluminous silicates with potash (soda), or with 
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magnesia and ferrous oxide, and always with water. They occur 
as essential constituents of granite, gneiss, and many other eruptive 
and schistose rocks, also in worn spangles in many sedimentary 
strata {micaceous sandstone). Among their varieties the two 
most important are Muscovite (white mica, potash-mica), and 
Black mica (magnesia-mica, Biotite). 

Hornblende or Amphibole, a silicate of magnesia, with lime, 
iron-oxides, and sometimes alumina, occurs in monoclinic (oblique 
rhombic) prisms, also columnar, fibrous, and 
massive. It is divisible into (j) a group of 
pale-coloured varieties, containing little or no 
alumina, white or pale green in colour, often 
fibrous {Tretnolite, Actinolile, Asbestus), found 
more particularly among gneisses, marbles, and 
associated rocks, and (2) a dark group contain- 
ing 5 to 1 8 per cent of alumina, which replaces 
the other bases ; dark green to black in colour, 
in stout, dumpy prisms (Fig. 57), and in columnar ^'J'' "■—"■""■ 
1,1 J J . ir- r. t.r J \ blende cryilaL 

or bladed aggregates (Lontmon homolendey 

Abundant in many eruptive rocks, and also forming almost entire 
beds of rock among the crystalline schists. 

Angite (Pyroxene), in composition resembles hornblende ; 
indeed, they are only different forms of the same substance, differ- 
ing slightly in crystalline form, hornblende being the result of slow 
and augite of rapid crystallisation. Many rocks in which the 
dark silicate was originally augite have that mineral now replaced 
by hornblende, as the result of a gradual internal 
alteration. Like hornblende, augite occurs in 
two groups : (i)pale non -aluminous, found more 
■- especially among gneisses, marbles, and as- 
sociated rocks ; and (2) dark green or black 
(Fig. 50), occurring abundantly in many eruptive 
rocks, such as black heavy lavas (basalts, etCr) 
OUvine (Peridot) (Si034i.oi, MgO 49.16, 
^!j-'h~r"h'''"° '-"^ ^^° ^■^■^^ occurs in small orthorhombic prisms 
t™tsmt''ihe^u^ ^"'^ glassy grains in basalts and other lavas ; of 
compiiMd mineral, ihe a pale yellowish-green or olive-green colour, 
shaded paiti thowthe whence its name. These grains can often be 
codvenion of ihe oU- readily detected on the black ground of the 
serpen me. ^^j^^ through which they are abundantly dis- 
persed. Olivine is liable to alteration, and especially to conversion 
into serpentine by the influence of percolating water (Fig. 58). 
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Chlorite (SiOa 25-28, Alfi^ 19-23, FeO 15-29, MgO 13-25, 
HjO 9-12) is a dark olive-green hydrated magnesian silicate. It 
is so soft as to be easily scratched with the nail, and occurs in 
small six-sided tables, also in various scaly and tufted aggregations 
diffused through certain rocks. It appears generally to be the 
result of the alteration of some previous anhydrous magnesian 
silicate, such as hornblende. 

Serpentine (Mg^Si^O, -|- 2HjO) is another hydrated magnesian 
silicate, containing a little protoxide of iron and alumina, usually 
massive, dark green but often mottled with red. It occurs in thick 
beds among schists, is often associated with limestones, and may 
be looked for in all rocks that contain olivine, of the alteration of 
which it is often the result. In many serpentioes, traces of the 
original olivine crystals can be detected. 

Carbonates. — Though these are abundant in nature, only 
three of them require notice here as important constituents of the 
earth's crust, those of lime, magnesia and lime, and iron. 

Oalcite (calcium-carbonate, carbonate of lime, CaCOg) crystal- 
lises in the hexagonal system, and has for its fundamental crystal- 
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line form the rhombohedron, as already mentioned (p. 124). 
When quite pure it is transparent (Iceland spar, Fig. 45), with 
the lustre of glass ; but more usually is translucent or opaque and 
white. Its crystals, where the chief axis is shorter than the others, 
sometimes take the form of flat rhombohedrons (nail-head spar. 
Fig. 59) ; where, on the other hand, that axis is elongated, they 
present pointed pyramids (scalenohedrons, dog-tooth spar. Fig. 60). 
The mineral occurs also in fibrous, granular, and compact forms. 
The decomposition of silicates containing lime by permeating 
water gives rise to calcium-carbonate, which is removed in solution. 
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Being readily soluble in water containing carbonic acid, this 
carbonate is found in almost all natural waters, by which it is 
introduced into the cavities of rocks. Some plants and many 
anirnals secrete large quantities of carbonate of lime, and their 
remains are aggregated into beds of limestone, which is a massive 
and more or less impure form of calcite (pp. 154, 158). Calcite 
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is easily scratched with a knife, and is characterised by its 
abundant effervescence when acid is dropped upon it. 

A less frequent and stable form of calcium -carbonate is 
Aragonite which crystallises in orthorhombic forms, but is more 
usually found in globular, dendritic, coral-like, or other irregular 
shapes, and is rather harder and heavier than calcite. 

Dolomits assumes a rhombohedral crystallisation, and is a 
compound of 54.4 of magnesium-carbonate, with 45.6 of calcium- 
carbonate. It is rather harder than calcite, and does not effervesce 
so freely with acid. It occurs in strings and veins like calcite, 
but also in massive beds having a prevalent pale yellow or 
brown colour (owing to hydrated peroxide of iron), a granular and 
often cavernous texture, and a tendency to crumble down on 
exposure (p. iSS)- 

Siderite (chalybite, spathic iron, ferrous carbonate, FeCOg), 
another rhombohedral carbonate, contains 62 per cent of ferrous 
oxide or protoxide of iron. In its crystalline form it is gray or 
brown, becoming much darker on exposure as the protoxide 
passes into peroxide. It also occurs mixed with clay in concre- 
tions and beds, frequently associated with remains of plants and 
BjamaXs (Sphcerosiderite, Clay-ironstone, Figs. 61, 65). 
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Sulphates. — Two sulphates deserve notice for their impiort- 
ance among rock-masses — those of Ume and batyla. 

OypBiim (hydrous calcium-sulphate, CaSO^ + zHO,) occurs in 
raonoclinic crystals, commonly with the form of right rhomboidal 
prisms (Fig. 62, a), which not infrequently appear as macles or 
twin-crystals (Fig. 6z, h). When pure ii is clear and colourless, 
wilh a peculiar pearly lustre 
(ySehniie) \ it is found fibrous with 
a silky sheen (Salin-spar), also 
white and granidar {Alabaster). 
It is so soft as to be easily cut 
with a knife or even scratched 
with the finger-nails. It is readily 
distinguished from calcite by its 
crystalline form, softness, and non- 
effervescence with acid. When 
I burnt it becomes an opaque white 

powder (plaster of Paris). Gyp- 
sum occurs in beds associated 
with sheets of rock-salt and dolo- 
mite (pp. 47, 156) ; it is soluble 
in water, and is found in many 
springs and rivers, as well as In 
FK.6,.-Spi«™id=ri«orCi.y-i-™s.™e t^e sea. One thousand parts of 
coneniioneDclosLpg portion of a fcra. water at 32° Fahr. dissolve 2.05 
parts of sulphate of lime ; but 
the solubility of the substance is increased in the presence of 
common salt, a thousand parts of a saturated solution of common 
salt taking up as much as 8.2 parts of the sulphate. 

Anhydrous calcium -sulphate or Anhyd^te is harder and 
heavier than gypsum, and is found extensively in beds associated 
with rock-salt deposits. By absorbing water, it increases in bulk 
and passes into gypsum. 

Baxytes (Heavy spar, barium -sulphate, BaSO,), the usual 
form in which the metal barium is distributed over the globe, 
crystallises in orihorhomhlc prisms which are generally tabular ; 
but most frequently it occurs in various massive forms. The 
purer varieties are transparent or translucent, but in general the 
mineral is dull yellowish or pinkish white, with a vitreous lustre, 
and is readily recognisable from other similar substances by its great 
weight ; it does not effervesce wilh acids. Barytes is usually met with 
in veins traversing rocks, especially in association with metallic ores. 
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Phosphates. — Only one of these requires to be enumerated 
in the present list of minerals — the phosphate of lime or Apatite. 

Apatite (trica.lcic phosphate, phosphate of lime) crystallises 
in hexagonal prisms which, as minute colourless needles, are 
abundant in many crystalline rocks ; it also occurs in large 
crystals and in amoTphous beds associated wilh gneiss. It 
is soluble in water containing carbonic acid, ammoniacal salts, 
common salt, and other salts. Hence its introduction into the 
soil, and its absoiption by plants, as already mentioned (p. 120). 



Fig. 6a.— Gypsum iiyitiJs. 

Fluorides. — The only member of this family occurring con- 
spicuously in the mineral kingdom is calcium fluoride or Flnor- 
Spar (Fluorite, CaFj), which, in the form of colourless, but more 
commonly light green, purple, or yellow cubes, is found in mineral 
veins not infrequently accompanying lead-ores (Fig. 63). 

Chlorides — Reference has already been made to the only 
chloride which occurs plentifully as a rock-mass, the chloride of 
sodium, known as Halite or Rock-salt (NaCl, chlorine 60.64, 
sodium 39.36). It crystallises in cubical forms, and is also found 
massive in beds that mark the evaporation of former salt -lakes or 
inland seas (p. 157). 

Sulphides. — Many combinations of sulphur with the metals 
occur, some of them of great commercial value ; but the only one 
that need be mentioned here for its wide diffusion as a rock- 
constituent is the iron-disulphide (FeSj), in which the elements 
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are combined in the proportion of 46.7 iron and 53.3 sulphur. 
This substance assumes two crystalline forms : (1) Pyrita which 
occurs in cubes and other forms of the first or monometric 
system, of a bronie-yellow colour and metallic lustre, so hard as 
to strike fire with steel, and giving a brownish-black powder when 
scratched. This mineral is abundantly diffused in minute grains, 
strings, veins, concretions (Fig. 64, c), and crystals in many 
different kinds of rocks ; it is usually recognisable by its colour. 



Fio. 63,— Group of lliior.spar crystals. 

lustre, and hardness ; (2) Marcaflite (while pyrite) crystallises in 
the tetragonal system, has a paler colour than ordinary pyrite, 
and is much more liable to decomposition. This form, rather 
than pyrite, is usually associated with the remains of plants and 
animals imbedded among rocks. The sulphide has no doubt 
often been precipitated round decaying organisms by their effect 
in reducing sulphate of iron. By its ready decomposition, 
marcasite gives rise to the production of sulphuric acid and the 
consequent formation of sulphates. One of the most frequent 
indications of this decomposition is the rise of chalybeate springs 
(P- 59)- 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE MORE IMPORTANT ROCKS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST 

From the distribution of the more important elements in the 
earth's crust and the mineral forms which they assume, we. have 
now to advance a stage farther and inquire how the minerals are 
combined and distributed so as to build up the crust. As a rule, 
simple minerals do not occur alone in large masses ; more usually 
they are combined in various proportions to form what are known 
as Rocks. A rock may be defined as a mass of inorganic matter, 
composed of one or more minerals, having for the most part a 
variable chemical composition, with no necessarily symmetrical 
external' form, and ranging in cohesion from loose or feebly 
aggregated debris up to the most solid stone. Blown sand, peat, 
coal, sandstone, limestone, lava, granite, though so unlike each 
other, are all included under the general name of Rocks. 

In entering upon the study of rocks, or the division of geology 
known as Petrography, it is desirable to be provided with such 
helps as are needed for determining leading external characters ; 
in particular, a hammer to detach fresh splinters of rock, a pocket- 
knife for trying the hardness of minerals, a small phial of dilute 
hydrochloric acid for detecting carbonate of lime, and a pocket 
lens. The learner, however, must bear in mind that the thorough 
investigation of rocks is a laborious pursuit, requiring qualifications 
in chemistry and mineralogy. He must not expect to be able to 
recognise rocks from description until he has made good progress 
in the study. As already stated on a previous page, he must 
examine the objects themselves, and for this purpose he will find 
much advantage in procuring a set of named specimens, and 
making himself familiar with such of their characters as he can 
himself readily observe. 

Great light has in recent years been thrown upon the structure 
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and history of rocks by examining them with the microscope. 
For this purpose, a thin chip or slice of the rock to be studied is 
ground smooth with emery and water, and after being polished 
with flour-emery upon plate-glass, the polished side is cemented 
with Canada balsam to a piece of glass, and the other side is then 
ground down until the specimen is so thin as to be transparent. 



Thin sections of rock thus prepared (which can now be obtained 
from any good mineral-dealer) reveal under the microscope the 
minutest kinds of rock-structure. Not only can the component 
minerals be detected, but it is often possible to tell the order in 
which they have appeared, and what has been the probable 
origin and history of ihe rock. Some illustrations of this method 
of investigation will be given in a later part of the present chapter. 
It will be of advantage to begin by taking note of some of the 
more important characters of rocks, and of the names which 
s apply to them. 



TERMS APPLIED TO ROCKS 



Some important Terms applied to Socks. 

Sedimentary — composed of sediment which may be either a 
mechanically suspended detritus, such as mud, sand, shells, or gravel ; 
or a chemical precipitate, as rock-sail and calcareous tufa. The 
various deposits which are accumulated on the floors of lakes, in 
river-courses, and on the bed of the sea, are examples of sedi- 
mentary rocks, 

Fragmental, Clastic — composed of fragments derived from 
some previous rock. All ordinary detritus is of this nature. 

Concretionary — composed of mineral matter which has been 
aggregated round some centre so as to form rounded or irregularly- 
shaped lumps. Some minerals, particularly pyrite (Fig. 64 c), 
marcasite, siderite, and calcite, are frequently found in concretion- 
ary forms, especially round some oi^anic relic, such as a shell or 
plant (Figs. 61, 65). In alluvial clay, calcareous concretions which 
often take curious imitative shapes, are known as "fairy stones" 
(Fig. 64, a, b; seep. 177}. 

When nodules of limestone, ironstone, or cement-stone are 
marked internally by cracks which radiate towards, but do not 



Feo. 63. — Section of a scptaiian noddle, with coproltto of a fish as a nucleus. 

reach, the outside, and are filled up with calcite or other mineral, 
they are known as Septaria or septarian nodules (Fig. 65, and 
layer 13 in Fig. 80). 

Oolitic — made up of spherical grains, each of which has been 
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fonned by the deposition of successive coatings of mineral matter 
round some grain of sand, fragment of shell, or other foreign 
particle (Fig. 66). A rock with this structure looks like fish-roe, 



hence the name oolite or roe-stone ; but when the granules are 
like peas, the rock becomes pisolitic (pea-stone. Fig. 67). This 
peculiar structure is produced in water (springs, lakes, or enclosed 



Fig, 6j.— PitceofpisollK. 

parts of the sea), wherein dissolved mineral matter (usually 
carbonate of lime) is so abundant as to be deposited in thin 
pellicles round the grains of sediment that are kept in motion by 
the current (p. 88). 

Stratified, Bedded — ananged in layers, strata, or beds lying 
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generally parallel to each other, as in ordinary sedimentary 
deposits (Fig. 79, p. 172). 

Aqueous — laid down in water, comprising nearly the whole of 
the sedimentary and stratified rocks. 

Unstratified^ Massive — having no arrangement in definite 
layers or strata. Lavas and the other eruptive rocks are examples 
(Chapter XIV). 

Eruptive^ Igneous — forced upwards in a molten or plastic 
condition into or through the earth's crust. All lavas are Eruptive 
or Igneous rocks, also called Volcanic because erupted to the 
surface by volcanoes. In the same division must be classed 
granite and allied masses, which have been thrust through rocks 
at some depth within the earth's crust and may not have been 
directly connected with any volcanic eruption ; such rocks are 
sometimes called Plutonic or Hypogene. 

Crystalline — consisting wholly or chiefly of crystals or crystal- 
line grains. Rocks of this nature may have arisen from {a) igneous 
fusion, as in the case of lavas, where the minerals have separated 
out of a molten glass, or what is called a Magma ; (3) aqueous 
solution, as where crystalline calcite forms stalactite and stalagmite 
in a cavern ; (c) sublimation, where the materials have crystallised 
out of hot vapours, as in the vents and clefts of volcanoes. 

By the aid of the microscope many rocks which to the naked 
eye show no definite structure can be shown to be wholly or 
partially crystalline. Moreover, it can often be ascertained that 
the crystals or crystalline grains in a rock, as they were crystal- 
lising out of their solution, have en- 
closed various foreign bodies. Among 
the objects thus taken up are minute 
globules of gas, which are prodigi- 
ously abundant in certain minerals in 
some lavas ; liquids, usually water, 
enclosed in cavities of the crystals, 
but not quite filling them, and leaving 
a minute freely-moving bubble (Fig. 
68) ; glass, filling globular spaces, 
probably part of the original glassy 
magma of the rock; crystals and Fig- <S8.-Cavitics in quartz con- 
crystallites (rudimentary crystalline ^^^^^^g liquids (magnified). 
forms. Fig. 69) of other minerals. Thus a crystal, which to the 
eye may appear quite free from impurities, may be found to be full 
of various kinds of enclosures. Obviously the study of these en- 
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closures cannot but throw light on the conditions under which the 
rocks enclosing them were produced. 

There are various types of crystalline structure which can best 
be examined under the microscope, as Holocrystalline^ com- 
posed entirely of crystalline elements without any interstitial glass 
— one of the most characteristic types of this structure is found in 




Fig. 69. — Various forms of crystallites (highly magnified). 

granite, hence it is sometimes termed the granitic or granitoid 
structure ; Semi-cry stallute^ consisting partly of crystals, but with 
a ground mass or base which may be partly glassy or variously 
devitrified ; Felsitic or microfelsitic — composed of indefinite half- 
effaced granules and filaments (p. 163). 

Glassy^ Vitreous — having a structure and aspect like that of 
artificial glass. Some lavas, obsidian for example, have solidified 
as natural glasses, and look not unlike masses of dark bottle-glass. 
In almost all cases, however, they contain dispersed crystals, 
crystallites, or other enclosures. These substances have generally 
multiplied to such an extent in most lavas as to leave only small 
interstitial portions of the original glass, while in many cases the 
glass has entirely disappeared. When a glass has thus been con- 
verted into a dull, opaque, stony, or lithoid mass, or into a com- 
pletely crystalline substance, it is said to be devitrified. The 
microscope enables us to prove many crystalline eruptive rocks 
to have been once molten glass which by a process of devitrifica- 
tion have been brought into their present more or less crystalline 
condition (p. 97). 

Porphyritic — composed of a compact or crystalline base or 
matrix, through which are scattered conspicuous crystals much 
larger than those of the base, and generally of some felspar. 
Many eruptive rocks have this structure and are sometimes spoken 
of as " porphyries." The large crystals existed in the rock while 
still in a mobile state within the earth's crust, while the minuter 
crystals of the base were developed by a later process of crystallisa- 
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tion during the consolidation of the rock. In the si 

growth which porphyritic crystals often present, we may note by the 

enclosed minerals some of the successive stages of consolidation. 



Fig. jo.— Poiphyiilic structure. 

SphendiHc — composed of or containing small pea-like globular 
bodies (Spkerulites) which show a minutely fibrous internal struc. 
ture radiating from the centre (Fig. 71, A). This structure is 



particularly observable in vitreous rocks, where it appears to be 
one of the stages of devitrification (p. 144). 

Ptrlitic. — Many vitreous rocks show a minute fissured structure 
as one of the accompaniments of devitrification. In the structure 
tenned perljtic the original glass has had a series of reticulated 
and globular or spiral cracks developed in it, sometimes giving 
rise to globules composed of successive thin shells. 
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Vesicular^ Cellular — containing spheroidal or irregularly shaped 
cavities. In many eruptive rocks (as in modem lavas) the ex- 
pansion of interstitial steam, \vhile the mass was still in a molten 
condition, has produced this cellular structure (Fig. 35), the 
vesicles have usually remarkably smooth walls ; they may form 
a comparatively small part of the whole mass, or they may so 
increase as to make pieces of the rock capable of floating on 
water. Where the vesicular structure is conjoined with more 
solid parts, as in the irregular slags of an iron furnace, it may be 
called slaggy. Where, as in the scoriae of a volcano, the cellular 
and solid parts are in about equal proportions, and the vesicles 
vary greatly in numbers and size within short distances, the 
structure may be termed scoriaceous. The lighter and more froth- 
like varieties that can float on water are said to be pumiceous^ or 
to have the characters of pumice (p. 162). Exposed to the 
influence of percolating water, vesicular rocks have had their 
vesicles filled up by the deposition of various minerals from 
solution, especially quartz, calcite, and zeolites. These substances 
first begin to encrust the walls of the cells, and as layer succeeds 
layer they gradually fill the cells up (Fig. 52) ; as the cells have 
not infrequently been elongated in one direction by the motion of 
the rock before consolidation was completed (Fig. '^'j^^ the 
mineral deposits in them, taking their exact moulds, appear as 
oval or almond-shaped bodies. Hence rocks which have been 
treated in this way are called Amygdaloids^ and the kernels 
filling up the cells are known as Amygdules (Fig. 35). An amyg- 
daloidal rock, therefore, was originally a molten lava, rendered 
cellular by the expansion of its absorbed steam and ga^es, its 
vesicles having been subsequently filled up by the deposit in them 
of mineral matter, often derived out of the surrounding rock by 
the decomposing and rearranging action of percolating water. 

Flow-structure^ Fluxion-structure — an arrangement of the 
crystallites, crystals, or particles of a rock in streaky lines, the 
minuter forms being grouped round the larger, indicative of the 
internal movement of the mass previous to its consolidation. 
The lines are those in which the particles flowed past each other, 
the larger crystals giving rise to obstructions and eddies in the 
movement of the smaller objects past them. This structure is 
characteristic of many once molten rocks ; it is well seen in 
obsidian (Fig. 71, B). But it is also found in rocks which, by 
enormous stresses within the earth's crust, have been crushed and 
made to undergo an interstitial movement like that of the flow of 
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liquids. The most solid gneisses and granites have in this nny 
been so sheared and squeezed that their component minerals 
have been crushed into a fine compact mass, through which the 
streaking hues of flow are sometimes displayed with singular 
clearness. 

Mylonitic — a name sometimes applied to rocks which by 
terrestrial movement have had their original structure entirely 
obliterated, and which now present only a dull, crushed felsitic 
mass, sometimes partially or completely recrystailised. 

Schistose, Foliated — consisting of minerals that have crystal- 
lised in approximately parallel, wavy, and irregular lamina?, layers, 



or folia (Fig. 72), Such rocks are called generally schists. 
They have, in large measure, been formed by the alteration or 
metamorphism of other rocks of various kinds by the vast terres- 
trial movements referred to in the foregoing paragraphs (see Chapter 
XIII). 

CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS 

Various schemes of classification of rocks are in use among 
geologists, some based on mode of origin, others on mineral 
composition or structure. For the purpose of the learner, perhaps 
the most instructive and useful arrangement is one which as far 
as possible combines (he advantages of both these systems. 
Accordingly, in the following account of the more important rocks 
which enter into the structure of the earth's crust, a threefold 
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subdivision will be adopted into : (i) sedimentary rocks ; (ii) 
eruptive rocks ; (iii) schistose rocks. 

I. Sedimentary Rocks. 

This division includes the largest number, and to the geologist 
the most important of the rocks accessible to our notice. It 
comprises the various deposits that arise from the decay of the 
surface of the land and are laid down on the land or over the 
bed of the sea, together with all those directly or indirectly due to 
the growth of plants and animals. It thus embraces those which 
constitute the main mass of the earth's crust so far as known to 
us, and which contain the evidence whence the geological history 
of the earth is chiefly worked out. It is, therefore, worthy of the 
earliest and closest attention of the student. 

Sedimentary rocks, being due to the deposition of some kind 
of sediment or detritus, are obviously not original or primitive 
rocks. They have all been derived from some source, the nature 
of which, if not its actual site, can usually be determined. In 
no case, therefore, can sedimentary rocks carry us back to the 
beginning of things ; they are themselves derivative and pre- 
suppose the existence of some older rock or material from which 
they could be derived. 

One of their most obvious characters is that, as a rule, they 
are stratified. They have been deposited, usually in water, some- 
times in air, layer above layer, and bed above bed, each of these 
strata marking a particular interval in the progress of deposition 
(Chapter XII). As regards their mode of origin, they may be 
subdivided into three great sections: (i) fragmental or clastic, 
composed of fragments of pre-existing rocks ; (2) chemically pre- 
cipitated, as in the deposits from mineral springs ; and (3) 
formed of the remains of organisms, as in peat and coral-rock. 

(i) Fragmental or Clastic Rocks. 

These are masses of mechanically-formed sediment, derived 
from the destruction of older rocks ; they vary in coherence from 
loose sand or mud up to the most compact sandstone or con- 
glomerate ; they are accumulating abundantly at the present 
time in the beds of rivers and lakes, and on the floor of the sea, 
and they have been formed in a similar way all over the globe 
from the earliest periods of known geological history. Some of 
the more frequent kinds are the following : — 
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OUff-Deblis — coarse angular rubbish, including large blocks 
of stone, disengaged by the weather from clitTs and other bare 
feces of rock. This kind of detritus is formed abundantly in 
nigged and mountainous regions, especially where the action of 
frost is severe ; it slides down the slopes and accumulates at their 
foot, unless washed away by torrents. In glacier-valleys it 
descends to the ice, where, gathering into moraines (Chapter VI), 
it is transported to lower levels. The perched blocks of such 
valleys are some of the larger fragments- of this cliffdebris left 
stranded by the ice, and from around which the smaller detritus 
has been washed away (Fig. 23). 

Soil, Snbsoil, described in Chapter II, represent the result of 
the subaerial decomposition of the surface of the land. 

Breccia — a rock composed of angular fragments. Such a rock 
shows that its materials have not travelled far ; otherwise, they 



imposed of angular 



would have lost their edges, and would have been more or less 
rounded. Ordinary cliff-debris inay consolidate into a breccia, 
more especially where it falls into water and is allowed to gather 
on the bottom. The angular fragments shot out of a volcano 
often accumulate into volcanic breccia (Fig. 73). A rock with 
abundant angular fragments is said to be brecciaied. 

Cbavel — loose rounded water-worn detritus, in which the 
pebbles range in average size between that of a small pea and that 
of a walnut ; where they are larger they form Shingle. They may 
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consist of fragments of any kind of rock, though having resulted 
from more or less violent water-action, as a rule, pieces of only 
the more durable stones are found in them. Quartz and other 
siliceous materials, from their great hardness, are better able to 
withstand the grinding to which the detritus on an exposed sea- 
shore, or in the bed of a rapid stream, is subjected. Hence 
quartzose and siliceous pebbles are the most frequent constituents 
of gravel and shingle. 

Oonglomerate — a name given to gravel and shingle when they 
have been consolidated into stone, the pebbles being bound to- 
gether by some kind of paste or cementing material, which may 



be fine hardened sand, clay, or some calcareous, siliceous, or 
ferruginous cement (Fig. 74). As above remarked with regard to 
gravel, the component materials of conglomerate may have been 
derived from any kind of rock, but siliceous pebbles are of most 
common occurrence. Different names are given to conglomerates, 
according to the nature of the' pebbles, as quartz-conglomerate, 
flint-con glomerate, limestone- con glome rate. 

Sarlld — a name given Co fine kinds of detritus, the gr^ns of 
which may vary from the size of a small pea down to minute 
particles that can only be detected with a lens. In general, for 
the reason already assigned in the case of gravel, the component 
grains of sand are of quartz or of some other durable material. 
Examined with a good magnifying glass, they are seen to be 
usually rounded, water-worn, but sometimes angular, unworn 
particles of indefinite shapes which, except in their smaller size. 



/ 
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resemble those of gravel-stones. Sand may be formed by the 
disintegration of the surface of rocks exposed to the weather, more 
especially in dry climates, where there is a great difference between 
the temperature of day and night (p. 1 3). The loosened particles 
are blown away by the wind, and may be heaped up into great 
sand-wastes, as in the tracts known as Deserts. On a sea-coast, 
where a sandy beach is liable to be laid bare and exposed to be 
dried between tides by breezes blowing from the sea, the upper 
particles of sand are lifted up by the wind and borne away land- 
ward, to be piled up into dunes (p. 20). In some places the 
materials are derived mainly from the remains of calcareous 
sea-weeds, shells, corallines, and other calcareous organisms 
exposed to the pounding action of the surf. A sand composed 
of such materials speedily hardens into a more or less coherent 
and even compact limestone, for rain falling on it dissolves some 
carbonate of lime which, being immediately deposited again, as 
the moisture evaporates, coats the grains of sand and cements 
them together. At Bermuda, as already stated, all the rock above 
sea-level has been formed in this way, and some of it is hard 
enough to make a good building stone (p. 84). Ordinary 
siliceous or quartzose sand remains loose, unless its grains are made 
to cohere by some kind of cement, when it becomes sandstone. 

Sandstone — consolidated sand. The grains are chiefly quartz, 
but may include particles of any other mineral or rock ; they are 
bound together by some kind of cement which has either been 
laid down with them at the time of their deposition, or has subse- 
quently been introduced by water permeating the sand. The 
cementing material may be argillaceous — that is, some kind of 
clay ; ox calcareous^ consisting of carbonate of lime ; ox ferruginous^ 
composed mainly of peroxide of iron ; or siliceous^ where silica 
has been deposited in the interstices of the mass. The colours 
of sandstone vary chiefly with the nature of this cementing 
material. The hydrous peroxide of iron colours them shades of 
yellow and brown ; the anhydrous peroxide of iron gives them 
different hues of red ; the mineral glauconite tints them a greenish 
hue. Some varieties of sandstone are named after a conspicuous 
component or structure ; thus micaceous sandstone is distinguished 
by abundant spangles of mica deposited along the bedding planes, 
whereby the rock can be split up into thin layers ; freestone — a 
thick-bedded sandstone that does not tend to split up in any one 
direction, and can therefore be cut into blocks of any size and 
form ; glauconitic sandstone (green sand), containing green grains 
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and kernels of glauconite ; quartzose sandstone, conspicuously 
composed of quartz-grains ; grit — a sandstone formed of coarse or 
sharp, somewhat angular grains of quartz. 

dreywacke — a greyish, compact, granular rock, composed of 
rounded or subangular grains of quartz and other minerals or 
rocks, cemented together in a compact paste ; it differs from 
sandstone chiefly in its darker colour, in the proportion of 
other grains than those of quartz, and in the presence of a tough 
cement. 

The rocks above enumerated represent the coarser and more 
durable kinds of detritus derived from the weathering of the sur- 
face of the land ; but during the progress of the decomposition 
from which these materials are derived some of the component 
ingredients of the rocks decay into clay, or what is called argil- 
laceous sediment. This more particularly occurs in the case of 
felspars and other aluminous silicates, the decomposition of which 
produces minute particles capable of being lifted up and carried 
a great distance by running water. Hence argillaceous sediment, 
being commonly finer in grain, travels farther, on the whole, than 
quartzose sediment ; and beds of clay denote, generally, deeper 
and stiller water than beds of sand. 

Clay — a fine-grained argillaceous substance, derived from the 
decay and hydration of aluminous silicates, white when pure, but 
usually mixed with impurities, which impart to it various shades 
of grey, green, brown, red, purple, or blue ; it usually contains 
interstitial water, and when wet can be kneaded between the 
fingers ; when dry it is soft and friable, and adheres to the tongue. 
Shaken with water it becomes Mud\ even a small quantity will 
make a glass of water turbid, so fine are the particles of which it 
is composed. 

Kaolin — the name given to the white purer forms of clay, 
resulting from the decomposition of the felspars of granite or 
similar rocks ; it is sometimes called China-clay^ from its use in 
the manufacture of porcelain. 

Fire-clay — a white, grey, yellow, or black clay, nearly free from 
alkalies and iron, and capable of standing a great heat without 
fusing ; it is abundantly found underneath coal-seams, where it 
represents the ancient soil on which the plants grew that have 
been converted into coal. 

Brick-clay — a name commonly applied to any clay, loam, or 
earth from which bricks can be made. Such deposits are always 
more or less sandy and impure clays ; in the south of England 
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they have largely arisen ^m the prolonged subaerial waste of 
the Cretaceous and Tertiaiy formations. 

Mndstone — a compact solidified clay or day-rock, having 
little or no tendency to split into thin laminy. 

Shale — clay that has become hard and splits into thin laminae 
which lie parallel with the planes of deposit (p. 1 72). A thoroughly 
fissile shale can be subdivided into leaves as thin as fine cardboard* 
This is the conmion form which the days of the older geological 
formations have assumed. Gradations can be traced firom shale 
into other sedimentary rocks ; thus, by additions of sand into 
fissile sandstones, of calcareous cement into limestone, of carbon- 
ate of iron into ironstone, of carbonaceous matter into coal. These 
passages are interesting as indications of the conditions under 
which the rocks were formed. Where, for example, shale shades 
off into coral-limestone, we see that mud gathered over one part of 
the sea-floor, while not far off, probably in clearer water, corals 
flourished and built up a limestone out of their remains (see p. 1 79). 

Loess — SL pale somewhat calcareous and sandy day, found in 
regions where it has probably been accumulated by die drifting 
action of the wind. It is sufficiently coherent to be capable of 
excavation into tunnels and passages, and in China is even dug 
out into houses and subterranean villages. It occupies parts of 
the valleys of the Rhine, Danube, Mississippi, and other large 
rivers, but also crosses watersheds (p. 363). 

Fragmental rocks of volcanic origin may be enumerated here. 
They consist partly of materials ejected in fragmentary form from 
volcanic vents, and partly of the detritus derived from the disin- 
tegration of volcanic rocks already erupted to the surface. They 
are comprised under the general name of Tuffi^, loi). 

Bombs — round elliptical or discoidal pieces of lava which have 
been ejected in a molten state from an active vent, and have 
acquired their form from rapid rotation in the air during ascent 
and descent. They are often very cellular or even quite empty 
inside. Where the large ejected stones are of irregular forms, 
and appear to have been thrown out in an already solidified con- 
dition, as from the consolidated crust of the lava-plug, or from 
the sides of the funnel or crater, they are called Volcanic Blocks 
(p. loi). 

Lapilli — ejected pieces of lava, usually vesicular or porous, 
from the size of a pea to a walnut (Fig. 73). 

Volcanic Ash — the fine dust produced by the explosion of the 
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superheated steam absorbed in molten lava. Under the micro- 
scope, it is often found to consist of minute grains of glass, and 
in such cases, shows that the lava from which it was derived, rose 
from below in the condition of a liquid glassy magma. In other 
instances, it is made up of the crystallites and crystals that arose 
during the devitrification of the glass. It consolidates into a more 
or less coherent mass, which is known as Tuff^ and which may 
receive some distinctive name according to the nature of the lava 
that has supplied it, as Basalt-tuff zxidi Trachyte-tuff, Most tuffs 
contain angular and vesicular pieces of lava, and sometimes pass 
into coarse breccias {Volcanic Breccia), In many cases, they 
enclose the remains of plants and animals which, if of terrestrial 
kinds, indicate that the eruptions took place on land ; if of marine 
species, that the volcanoes were probably submarine (pp. 101-103). 
Agglomerate — a coarse, usually unstratified accumulation of 
blocks of lava and other rocks, not infrequently filling up the 
chimney or neck of a volcanic vent. 



(2) Rocks formed by Chemical Precipitation, 

In Chapter V it was pointed out that all natural waters contain 
in solution invisible mineral matter which they have dissolved out 
of the rocks of the earth's crust, and that the quantity of this 
material is sometimes so great that it is precipitated into visible 
form as the water evaporates. The substance most abundantly 
dissolved and deposited is Carbonate of lime. Others of fre- 
quent occurrence are Sulphate of lime. Chloride of sodium. Silica, 
Carbonate of magnesia, and various salts of iron. Among the 
rocks of the earth's crust, considerable masses of these substances 
have been piled up by chemical precipitation. 

Limestone — compact or crystalline calcium-carbonate (carbon- 
ate of lime) which may be nearly pure, or may contain sand, clay, 
or other impurity, and may consequently pass into sandstone, 
shale, or other sedimentary rock. Probably the great majority 
of the limestones in the earth's crust have been formed by the 
agency of animals, as more particularly referred to at p. 158. We 
are here concerned only with those which have been deposited 
from chemical solution. The most familiar example of this kind 
of limestone is afforded by stalactites and stalagmite, which have 
already been described (Chapter V and Fig. 20). Large masses 
of it have been deposited by calcareous springs and streams (p. 57). 
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At first, it is a fine white milky precipitate, but gradually crystals of 
calcite shape themselves and grow out of it, with their vertical 
axes usually at right angles to the surface of deposit. In a vertical 
stalactite, consequently, the prisms radiate horizontally from the 
centre outwards ; on a horizontal surface of stalagmite they diverge 
perpendicular to the floor. A mass of limestone, not originally 
crystalline, may thus acquire a thoroughly crystalline internal 
structure by the action of infiltrating water in dissolving the 
carbonate of lime and redepositing it in a crystalline condition. 

Limestones vary greatly in texture and purity. Some are 
snow-white and distinctly crystalline ; others are grey, blue, 
yellow, or brown, dull and compact, and full of various impurities. 
They may usually be detected by the ease with which they can 
be scratched, and their copious effervescence when a drop of 
weak acid is put on the scratched surface. Pure limestone 
dissolves entirely in hydrochloric acid, so that the amount of 
residue is an indication of the proportion of insoluble impurity. 
Among the varieties of limestone the following may be named : — 
Oolite^ a limestone composed of minute spherical grains like the 
roe of a fish, each grain being composed of concentrically 
deposited layers or shells of calcite (Fig. 66) ; Pisolite^ a similar 
rock, where the grains are as large as peas (Fig. 67) ; Travertine 
or calcareous tufa, a white porous crumbling rock which, by 
infiltration of carbonate of lime, may acquire a compact texture, 
and become suitable for building stone (p. 5 7) ; Hydraulic lime- 
stone^ containing 10 to 30 per cent of fine sand or clay, and 
having the property, after being burnt, of hardening under water 
into a firm compact mortar. 

Dolomite, Magnesian Limestone — this substance has been 
already referred to as a mineral (p. 135) ; but it also occurs in 
large masses as a white or yellowish crystalline or compact rock. 
The white varieties look like marble. The yellow and brown 
kinds contain various impurities, and are coloured by iron-oxide. 
Dolomite differs from limestone in its greater hardness and 
feebler solubility in acid, in its frequently cellular or cavernous 
texture, in its tendency to assume spherical, grape-shaped, or 
other irregular concretionary forms (Fig. 75), and in its prone- 
ness to crumble down into loose crystals. It occurs in beds, not 
uncommonly associated with gypsum and rock-salt, and in such 
conditions it may have been deposited first as limestone which, 
by the chemical action of the magnesian salts in the saline water, 
had its carbonate of lime partially replaced by carbonate of 
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magnesia. It is also found in irregular bands traversing lime- 
stone which, probably by the influence of percolating water 
containing carbonate of magnesia in solution, has been changed 
into dolomjfe. 

Gftmun is not only a mineral (p. 136) but also a rock, white, 
grey, brown, or reddish in cologr, granular to compact, some- 



Fic. 7S.— Coocretionaiy fomu assumed by DalomitF, Mignrsian Limestone, DurlunL 

times fibrous or coarsely crystalline in texture. It consists of 
sulphate of lime, is easily scratched with the nail, and is not 
affected by acids, being thus readily distinguishable from lime- 
stone. It is found in beds or veins, especially associated with 
layers of red clay and rock-salt, and in these cases has evidently 
resulted from the evaporation of water containing it in solution, 
such as that of the sea. The lime-sulphate being less soluble 
than the other constituents is precipitated first Hence in a 
thick series of alternations of beds of gypsum (or anhydrite) and 
rock-salt, each layer of sulphate of lime indicates a new supply of 
water into the natural reservoirs where the evaporation took place. 
The overlying bed of salt, usually much thicker than the gypsum, 
points to the condensation of the water into a strong brine, from 
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which the salt was ultimately precipitated. And the next sheet 
of sulphate of lime tells how, by the breaking down of the barrier, 
renewed supplies of salt water were poured into the basin (pp. 47, 

136). 

Bock-salt occurs in beds or layers, from less than an inch to 
hundreds or even thousands of feet in thickness. One mass of 
salt in Galicia is more than 4600 feet thick, and a still thicker 
mass occurs near Berlin. When quite pure, rock-salt is clear and 
colourless, but it is usually more or less mixed with impurities, 
particularly with red clay, and in association with beds of gypsum, 
as above remarked. It has been formed in inland salt lakes or 
basins by the evaporation and concentration of the saline water. 
It is being deposited at the present time in the Dead Sea, the 
Great Salt Lake, and the salt lakes so frequent in the desert 
regions of continents, where the drainage does not flow outwards 
to the sea (p. 47). 

Ironstone. — Various minerals are included under this name 
as large rock-masses. One of the most important of them is 
Hcematite (p. 129), which occurs in large beds and veins, as well 
as filling up caverns in limestone. Limonite or bog-iron ore is 
formed in lakes and marshy places (p. 47), and occurs in beds 
among other sedimentary accumulations. Magnetite (p. 129) is 
found in beds and huge wedge-shaped masses among various 
crystalline rocks, as in Scandinavia, where it sometimes forms an 
entire mountain. Carbonate of iron (Siderite, Sphaerosiderite, 
Clay-ironstone) occurs in concretions and beds among argillace- 
ous deposits (Figs. 61, 65, and p. 135). In the Coal-measures, 
for example, it is largely developed, much of the iron of Britain 
being obtained from this source. As many ironstones are largely 
due to the influence of plants and animals, the rock is alluded to 
again on p. 160. 

Siliceous Sinter — a white powdery to compact and flinty 
deposit from the hot water of springs in volcanic districts, con- 
sisting of 84 to 91 per cent of silica, with small proportions of 
alumina, peroxide of iron, lime, magnesia, and alkali, and from 5 
to 8 per cent of water. It accumulates in basin-shaped cavities 
round the mouths of hot springs and geysers, and sometimes 
forms extensive terraces and mounds, as at the geyser regions of 
Iceland, Wyoming, and New Zealand. 

VeinHiaartz — a massive form of quartz, which occurs in thin 
veins and in broad dyke-like reefs, traversing especially the older 
rocks. 
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(3) Rocks formed of the Remains of Plants or Animals, 

In Chapter VIII an account was given of the manner in which 
extensive accumulations are now being formed of the remains of 
plants and animals. Similar deposits have constantly been 
accumulated from an early period in the history of the earth. 
Regarding them with reference to their mode of origin, we 
observe that in some cases they have been piled up by the un- 
remitting growth and decay of organisms upon the same site. 
In a thick coral-reef, for example, the living corals now building 
on the surface are the descendants of those whose skeletons form 
the coral-rock underneath (p. Z'j\ In other cases, the remains 
of the organisms are broken up and carried along by moving 
water, which deposits them elsewhere as a sediment. Strictly 
speaking, these last deposits are fragmental, and might be classed 
with those described at p. 148 ; they pass into ordinary sand, 
sandstone, clay, or shale. But it will be more convenient to class 
together all the rocks which consist mainly of organic remains, 
whether they have been directly built up by the organisms, or 
have only been formed out of their detrital remains. 

Limestone. — As carbonate of lime is so largely secreted by 
animals in their hard parts which are more or less durable, it is 
naturally the most common substance among rocks of organic 
origin. The limestones that form so large a proportion of the 
stratified rocks of the earth^s crust have been, for the most part, 
formed out of the remains of marine animals. The following are 
some of the more important or interesting varieties of this rock : — 
Shell-marl^ a soft white earthy crumbling deposit formed chiefly 
of fresh- water shells (pp. 4, 46); by subsequent infiltration it may 
be hardened into a compact stone, when it is known as fresh- 
water limestone ; Calcareous sand — a mass of broken-up shells, 
calcareous algae, and other calcareous organisms (p. 84), often 
cemented by percolating water into solid stone ; Coral rock — a 
limestone formed by the continuous growth of corals and 
cemented into a solid compact and even crystalline rock by the 
washing of calcareous mud into its interstices and the permeation 
of sea-water and rain-water through it, whereby crystalline calcite 
is deposited within it (p. Z'j') ; Chalk — a soft, white rock, soiling 
the fingers, formed of a fine calcareous powder of remains of 
foraminifera, shells, etc. (see Ooze^ p. 86) ; Crinoidal limestone — 
composed chiefly of the calcareous joints of the marine creatures 
known as crinoids, with foraminifera, shells, corals^ and other 
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organisms. A limestone composed in great part of organic 
remains may show little trace of its origin on a fresh fracture of 
the stone ; but a weathered surface will often reveal its true 
nature, the fossils being better able to withstand the action of the 
atmosphere than the surrounding matrix which is accordingly 
removed, leaving them standing out in relief (Fig. 76). 



Fic. 7^- — Weathered surface of crinoida] llmcMonc. 

Peat — a yellow, brown, or black fibrous mass of compressed 
and somewhat altered vegetation. It occurs in boggy places in 
temperate latitudes where it largely consists of bog-mosses and 
other marshy plants {p. 82). Its upper parts are loose and foil 
of the roots of living plants, while the bottom portions may be 
compact and black like clay, and with little trace of vegetable 
structure, 

Idgnite or Brown Coal is a more compressed and chemically 
changed condition of vegetation. It varies in colour from yellow 
to deep brown or black, and may be regarded as an intermediate 
stage between peat and coal. It occurs in beds intercalated 
between layers of shale, clay, and sandstone. 

Ooal — a compact, brittle, black, or dark brown stone, formed 
of mineralised vegetation, and found in beds or seams usually 
resting on clay, and covered with sandstone, shale, etc (see Figs. 
79 and 140). There are many varieties of coal, differing from 
each other in the relative proportions of their constituents. 
Coking-coaly such as is ordinarily used in England, contains from 
75 to 80 per cent of carbon, 5 or 6 per cent of hydrogen, and 10 
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or 1 2 per cent of oxygen, with some sulphur and other impurities. 
Anthracite^ the most thoroughly mineralised condition of vegeta- 
tion, is a hard, brittle, lustrous substance, from which the 
hydrogen and oxygen have been in great measure driven away, 
leaving 90 per cent or more of carbon. 

Ironstone. — Reference was made at pp. 47, 59, to ironstone 
precipitated from chemical solution. This precipitation is often 
caused through the medium of decomposing organic matter. 
Organic acids, produced by the decay of plants in marshy places 
and shallow lakes, attack the salts of iron contained in the rocks 
or detritus of the bottom, and remove the iron in solution. On 
exposure, the iron oxidises and is thrown down as a yellow or 
brown precipitate of limonite or bog-iron-ore (p. 129), which is 
found in layers and concretions. Clay-ironstone^ composed of 
a mixture of carbonate of iron, with clay and carbonaceous matter, 
occurs abundantly both as nodules and in layers, with remains of 
plants, shells, fishes, etc., in the Coal-measures (Figs. 61, 65, and 
bed 13 in Fig. 80), and has, no doubt, been also formed through 
the agency of organic acids which, passing into carbonic acid, 
have given rise to the solution and subsequent deposit of the iron 
as carbonate mingled with mud and with entombed plants and 
animals. 

Flint. — Some siliceous deposits, due to organic agency, have 
been already referred to at p. 84. Besides these, mention may 
be made of Flinty which occurs as dark lumps and irregular 
nodular sheets in chalk and other limestones, frequently enclosing 
urchins, shells, and other organisms, which are sometimes con- 
verted into flint. Its mode of origin is not yet thoroughly 
understood, but there is reason to regard it as due to the 
abstraction of silica from sea -water, either directly, by such 
animals as sponges, or indirectly, by the decomposition of animal 
remains. Chert is a more impure siliceous aggregate found under 
similar conditions, especially among the older limestones. 

Guano — a brown, light, powdery deposit, formed of the 
droppings of sea-birds in rainless tracts of the west coasts of 
South America and Africa, Containing much phosphate of lime 
as well as- anmioniacal salts, it has great commercial value as an 
important manure. 

Bone-beds — deposits composed of fragmentary or entire bones 
of fish, reptiles, or higher animals, as in the well-known bone-bed 
of the Rhaetic series (p. 298). The floors of some caverns are 
covered with stalagmite, so full of pieces of the bones of cave- 
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bears, hyaenas, and other extinct and living species, as to be 
called Bone-breccia, Layers of stone, full of the coprolites (fossil 
excrement) or of the rolled bones of various vertebrate animals, 
have, in recent years, been largely worked as sources of phosphate 
of lime for the manufacture of artificial manures. 



II. Eruptive Rocks. 

Under this division are grouped all the massive rocks which 
have been erupted from underneath into the crust or to the 
surface of the earth. They are composed chiefly of silicates of 
alumina, magnesia, lime, potash, and soda, with different propor- 
tions of free silica, magnetic or other oxide of iron, and phosphate 
of lime. The principal silicate is generally some felspar, the 
number of eruptive rocks without felspar being comparatively 
small. The felspar is, in different rocks, conjoined with mica, 
hornblende, augite, magnetite, or other minerals. 

No perfectly satisfactory classification of the eruptive rocks 
has yet been devised ; they have been grouped according to 
their presumed mode of origin, some being classed as piutonic or 
hypogene^ from their supposed origin, deep within the earth's 
crust, others as volcanic^ from having been ejected by volcanoes. 
They have likewise been arranged according to their chemical 
composition, and also with reference to their internal structure. 
In the following enumeration of some of the more abundant and 
important varieties, it may be enough to adopt an arrangement 
in three sections, according to the nature of the predominant 
silicate : viz. (i) Orthoclase rocks; (2) Plagioclase rocks; and (3) 
Olivine and Serpentine rocks. It has already been pointed out 
that the original condition of many lavas and other eruptive rocks 
has been that of molten glass, their present stony structure being 
due to the more or less complete devitrification and disappearance 
of the glass by the development of crystals and crystallites out of it 
during the process of cooling and consolidation (p. 1 44). Though 
there is no evidence that all crystalline eruptive rocks have once 
been in the state of molten glass, it may be useful to begin with 
the vitreous varieties, which we know to represent the earliest 
forms of many that are now quite crystalline. 

( I ) Orthoclase Rocks, 

In this section the prevalent silicate is Orthoclase, either in its 
common dull, white, or pink form, or in the glassy condition 

M 
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(sanidine). In many of the rocks, free quartz occurs either in 
irregular crystalline blebs or in definite crystals, which frequently 
take the form of double pyramids. Among other minerals, horn- 
blende, white and black mica, and apatite are of common occur- 
rence. The rocks of this division are the most acid of the 
eruptive series — that is, they contain the largest proportion of 
silica or silicic acid, sometimes more than 75 per cent. Some of 
them (granite) are only found as masses that have consolidated 
deep beneath the surface ; others (trachyte, rhyolite, obsidian) 
are abundant as superficial volcanic products. 

Obsidian — a black, brown, or greenish (sometimes yellow, 
blue, or red) glass, breaking with a shell -like or conchoidal 
fracture and into sharp splinters, which are translucent at the 
edges. Examined in a thin section under the microscope, the 
rock is found to owe its usual blackness to the presence of 
minute opaque crystallites (Fig. 69) which are crowded through 
it, not infrequently drawn out into streaky lines and curving 
round any larger crystal that may be embedded in the mass 
(Fig. 7 1 B). These arrangements, called flow-structure (p. 1 46), 
have evidently been caused by the movement of the rock while 
still in a fused state, the crystallites and other objects being borne 
onward by the currents of molten glass. In some obsidians, 
little spherulites of a dull grey enamel-like substance have made 
their appearance as stages in the devitrification of the rock (Fig. 
71); but the mass has consolidated before the stony condition 
could be completed. In other instances, the whole rock has 
passed into a stony enamel -like mass with perlitic structure 
(pearlstone^ p. 145). Where a still molten obsidian has been 
frothed up by the expansion of steam or gas through it, so as to 
become a spongy cellular substance which will float on water, it 
is called pumice. Obsidian occurs in many volcanic regions, 
sometimes as streams of lava which have been poured forth at 
the surface, sometimes in dykes and veins, and often in fragments 
ejected with the other detritus that now forms tuffs. 

Trachyte — a compact porphyritic rock, consisting mainly of 
orthoclase (sanidine), with some plagioclase and usually with 
some hornblende, or with augite, mica, magnetite, or other 
minerals ; having a peculiar matrix which, under the microscope, 
is found to consist mainly of minute felspar-crystallites. Large 
crystals of orthoclase (sanidine) are frequent, and also scales of 
dark mica. This rock is found abundantly among some of the 
younger volcanic regions of the world, where it occurs in lava- 
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streams and also in intrusive sheets and dykes. Quartz-trachyte 
{Ldparite^ Rhyolite) is a rock composed of a compact, often rough 
and somewhat porous base, through which are scattered crystals 
of felspar and blebs of quartz, often also with hornblende and 
mica. 

Felsite — an exceedingly close-grained rock, composed of an 
intimate mixture of quartz and orthoclase. The felspar often 
occurs as large disseminated crystals, giving the porphyritic 
structure. Where the quartz appears as distinct blebs or crystals 
(sometimes double pyramids) the rock becomes Quartz-porpliyry. 
The felsites and quartz-porphyries play an important part among 
the eruptive rocks of older geological time, occurring both in the 
form of lavas erupted to the surface and of intrusive masses that 
have consolidated below ground. Many of them can be proved 
to have been originally in the condition of molten glass which 
has been devitrified. Rocks which show the characteristic close- 
ness of grain characteristic of the felsites are said to h^felsitic or 
to have a felsitic ground mass (p. 144). 

Syenite — a thoroughly crystalline rock, consisting essentially 
of orthoclase and hornblende, and distinguished from granite 
chiefly by the absence or small amount of quartz. It occurs in 
bosses and veins which have been erupted into older rocks. 

Granite — a thoroughly crystalline (holo-crystalline) compound 
of felspar, quartz, and mica, the individual minerals being large 
enough to be distinctly recognised by the naked eye. Sometimes 
large crystals of felspar are porphyritically scattered through the 
rock. Granite occurs in large eruptive masses which have been 
intruded into many different kinds of rocks, also in smaller bosses 
and veins. Round the outside of a mass of granite there 
frequently diverge from it dykes and veins (p. 203). which, where 
of great width, may show the usual granitic structure ; but which, 
when of small dimensions, are apt to appear as felsite or quartz- 
porphyry. There can be no doubt that such fine-grained veins 
are actually portions of the same mass of rock as the granite, so 
that granite and felsite or quartz-porphyry are only different 
conditions of the same substance, the differences being probably 
due to variations in the circumstances under which the cooling 
and consolidation took place. In the crystalline-granular struc- 
ture so distinctive of granite {granitic or granitoid^ p. 144) the 
constituent minerals have not had room to assume perfect 
crystallised shapes, but occasionally they have been able to shoot 
out in perfect crystals where cavities occur. Fig. yj^ for example, 
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shows a. group of the ordinary crystals of this rock which have 
crystallised in a cavity of the granite of the Mourne Mountains, 
Ireland. It is in such cavities also that the rarer minerals of ibis 
rock, such as topaz and beryl, may be looked for. 



(2) Plagioclase Rocks. 

In this section the felspar is some variety of plagioclase, and 
the other most frequent silicate is either augite or hornblende. 
Though free quartz occurs in some of the rocks, they contain 
generally so much less silica than the orthoclase rocks that instead 
of being acid they are commonly basic compounds. A range 
of texture can be observed in them similar to that characteristic of 
the orthoclase series, from a true glass up to a thoroughly crys- 
talline granitoid rock. Some of them, more especially the coarsely 
crystalline varieties, are probably of deep-seated origin ; others 
(and these include the great majority) are truly volcanic ejections 
which have risen in volcanic pipes and fissures, and have been 
poured forth at the surface as actual lava-streams. 

Basalt-BockB — a group of rocks consisting of plagioclase, 
augite, olivine, and magnetite or titaniferous iron, to which apatite 
and other minerals may be added. These rocks range in texture 
from a black glass up to a coarsely crystalline mass wherein the 
component minerals are distinctly visible to tlie naked eye. 
Different names are employed to distinguish these varieties. 
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Basalt-glass {Tacky lyte^ HycUomelan) is a general epithet to denote 
the vitreous varieties. These are particularly to be observed along 
the edges of dykes and other intrusive masses, where they re- 
present the outer surface of the basalt that was suddenly chilled 
and consolidated by coming in contact with the cold walls of the 
vent or fissure into which it was injected, and where they no 
doubt show what was the original state of the whole basalt before 
devitrification converted the rock into its present crystalline structure 
(see pp. 97, 143). Basalt — a black, compact, heavy, homogeneous 
rock, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, showing sometimes large 
porphjrritic crystals of plagioclase, olivine, or augite, but too fine- 
grained for the component minerals of the base to be determined 
except with the microscope. The coarser varieties, where the 
minerals can be recognised with the naked eye, are known as 
Dolerite, The basalt -rocks are pre-eminently volcanic lavas, 
occurring both as intrusive masses that consolidated underground, 
and as sheets that were poured out in successive streams at the 
surface. The black, compact kinds (true basalt) are particularly 
prone to assume columnar forms (Fig. 78), whence columnar 
rocks are sometimes spoken of as basaltic. In some varieties of 
basalt the mineral leucite takes the part of the plagioclase ; and 
in others this is done by another mineral, nepheline. 

Diabase — a name given to some ancient basalt-rocks in which, 
owing to alteration of their augite or olivine, a greenish chloritic 
discoloration has often taken place. The lavas of early geological 
time are to a large extent diabase. 

Andesite is closely allied to basalt ; but contains no olivine. 
It sometimes includes free quartz, and hornblende may be sub- 
stituted in it for augite. Hornblende-andesite and Augite-andesite 
are lavas which have been extensively erupted in later geological 
time. 

Diorite — a crystalline aggregate of plagioclase and hornblende, 
usually with magnetite and apatite, sometimes with augite and 
mica. The hornblende is black or dark green and often more or 
less decomposed, giving rise to a greenish chloritic discoloration 
of the felspar. From its prevalent green colour, the rock was 
formerly known as "greenstone." It occurs in intrusive masses, 
and seems generally if not always to have consolidated below 
ground instead of being poured out at the surface. 

Gabbro, Diallage-rock — a thoroughly crystalline granitoid 
aggregate of plagioclase and the variety of augite known as 
diallage, which appears in distinct brown or greenish crystals, with 
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a peculiar metalloidal or pearly lustre ; it is found in bosses 
associated with granite, gneiss, etc., and also sometimes with 
volcanic rocks in centres of eruption. 

(3) Olivine and Serpentine Rocks, 

In this group may be included a comparatively small number 
of rocks which consist principally of olivine, and which by gradual 
alteration pass into serpentine (Fig. 58). Olivine-rocks (Perido- 
tites) are liable to remarkably rapid changes of texture and com- 
position. In some places they are mainly made up of olivine, 
augite, or hornblende, magnetite, and brown mica, but some of 
these minerals may disappear and some felspar may take their 
place. They are intrusive masses which appear to have been 
generally injected into the crust in connection with volcanic erup- 
tions, rather than to have been poured out at the surface in true 
lava-streams. 

Serpentine — a compact, dull, or faintly glimmering rock, with 
a general dark dirty green colour, variously mottled, greasy to the 
touch, easily scratched, and giving a white powder which does not 
effervesce with acids. It is a massive fonn of the mineral ser- 
pentine described on p. 134; frequently containing disseminated 
crystals of the minerals bronzite, enstatite, and chromic iron, and 
veins of a delicately fibrous silky variety of serpentine known as 
chrysotile. Many serpentines were originally olivine-rocks which, 
by hydration and alteration of their magnesian silicates, have 
assumed their present characters. Serpentine occurs in bosses, 
dykes, and veins, which were evidently of eruptive origin and were 
at first probably olivine-rocks ; it is also found in thick beds 
associated with limestones and crystalline schists, where it may 
be a metamorphosed sedimentary rock. 

III. The Schists and their Accompaniments. 

This section includes a remarkable series of rocks of which the 
leading character is the possession of a schistose or foliated char- 
acter (Fig. 72). They are, in their more typical varieties, dis- 
tinctly crystalline. Some of them shade off into ordinary fragmental 
rocks, such as shale and sandstone ; others agree in chemical and 
mineral composition with some of the eruptive rocks already 
enumerated, into which they may often be traced by imperceptible 
gradations. 

In the schists, therefore, we see an assemblage of rocks which, 
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though possessing distinct characters of their own, may yet be 
observed to shade off into fragmental rocks on the one side, and 
into eruptive rocks on the other. In Chapter XIII some further 
account of them will be given, with special reference to their prob- 
able origin, and to the grounds on which they have been regarded 
as metamorphic or altered rocks. For the present, in taking 
notice of their composition and structure, it will be enough to 
state that in many cases they can be shown to be more or less 
altered and crystalline transformations of what were originally 
sedimentary rocks ; and that in other instances they represent 
original crystalline eruptive masses, which have been subjected to 
such enormous pressure and shearing, that a foliated structure and 
recrystallisation of minerals have been superinduced in them. The 
essential feature which unites masses of such different origin is 
the possession of that common schistose structure which they have 
derived from having all been alike subjected to the same kind of 
intense terrestrial movements. 

Glay-slate — a hard fissile clay-rock, through which minute 
scales of mica and crystals or crystallites of other minerals have 
been developed ; generally bluish-grey to purple or green, and 
splitting into thin parallel leaves. As this rock often contains 
remains of marine animals and plants, and is interstratified with 
bands of sandstone, grit, conglomerate, and limestone, it was un- 
doubtedly at first in the condition of soft mud on the sea-bottom. 
Sometimes the organic remains in it are so curiously elongated or 
distorted in one general direction as to show that the rock has 
been drawn out by intense pressure and shearing (Figs. 98, 103, 
104). The planes along which clay-slate splits are generally in- 
dependent of the original surfaces of deposit, sometimes cross 
these at a right angle, and have been superinduced by mechanical 
movements (Cleavage), as explained in Chapter XIII. Different 
varieties of clay-slate have received special names. Roofing slate 
is the fine compact durable kind, employed for roofing purposes 
and also for the manufacture of cisterns, chimneypieces, writing- 
slates ; Alum-slate — dark, carbonaceous, and pyritous, the iron- 
disulphide oxidising into sulphuric acid, and giving rise to an 
efflorescence of alum ; Whet-slate honestone — exceedingly hard, 
fine-grained, and suitable for making hones ; sometimes owing its 
hardness to the presence of microscopic crystals of garnet ; Chias- 
tolite-slate — containing disseminated crystals of chiastolite, and 
found especially around eruptive bosses of granite. By increase 
of its mica-flakes a clay-slate passes into a Phyllite^ which has a 
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more silvery sheen, and represents a farther stage of metamor- 
phism. Phyllite, by increase of the mica, becomes Mica-slate^ 
so that a transition may be traced from sedimentary fossiliferous 
rocks through clay-slate and phyllite into thoroughly crystalline 
schist. Clay-slate occurs extensively among the older geological 
formations in all parts of the world. 

AmpMbolites — rocks composed mainly of hornblende, but 
with quartz, orthoclase, and other minerals in minor proportions ; 
sometimes they are massive and granular {Hornblende-rock)^ and 
in this condition doubtless represent eruptive rocks. Grada- 
tions can be followed from such rocks (originally diorite, diabase, 
etc.) into perfect schist {Hornblende-schist\ so that the development 
of the schistose structure can be traced from rocks that were at 
first as structureless as any amorphous eruptive mass can be. 
Amphibolites occur among the crystalline schists in most parts of 
the world as occasional bands or bosses, which probably mark 
zones of basic igneous rock, either intruded into the accompanying 
masses, or contemporaneously erupted with them. 

Ghlorite-scliist — a scaly, schistose aggregate of greenish 
chlorite with quartz, and often with felspar, mica, and octahedra 
of magnetite (Fig. 54) ; it occurs in beds associated with gneiss 
and other schists. Some chloritic schists may represent old lavas 
or other erupted rocks which have been crushed down and be- 
come schistose ; others, especially where they contain pebbles of 
quartz, etc., and are banded with quartzites and schistose con- 
glomerates, not improbably mark where fine volcanic ashes fell 
over a sea-bottom, and were then mingled and interstratified with 
the ordinary sediment that happened to be accumulating at the 
time. 

Mica-schist (Mica-slate) — a schistose aggregate of quartz and 
mica, the two minerals being arranged in irregular but nearly 
parallel wavy folia. The rock splits along the laminae of mica, so 
that its flat surfaces have a bright silvery sheen, and the quartz is 
not well seen except on the cross fracture, where only the thin 
edges of the mica-plates present themselves. Mica-schist is often 
remarkably crumpled or puckered — a structure bearing witness to 
the intense compression it has undergone (Fig. 1 1 4). It abounds 
in most regions where schists are extensively developed (Chapter 
XVI). Some mica-schists contain fossil shells and corals 
(Bergen), and must thus represent what were originally sediment- 
ary deposits ; others may be highly deformed eruptive rocks. 

Gneiss — a schistose aggregate of orthoclase, quartz, and mica, 
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varying in texture from a fine-grained rock up to a coarse crystal- 
line mass which, in hand specimens, may not be distinguishable 
from granite. There is no difference indeed as regards composi- 
tion between gneiss and granite ; gneiss may be called a foliated 
granite. There is good reason to believe that some, if not all, true 
gneisses have been made out of granite or allied rocks by the 
process of shearing above referred to. Gneiss occurs abundantly 
among the oldest known rocks of the earth's crust, and may be 
found in most large regions of crystalline schists (Chapter XVI). 

A few rocks which are found associated with the schists, or 
with evidence of metamorphism, may be noticed here — ^marble, 
quartzite, and schistose conglomerate. 

Marble — a crystalline granular aggregate of calcite, white when 
pure, and having the texture of loaf-sugar, but passing into various 
colours according to the nature of the impurities. It occurs in 
beds among the schists, and is no doubt a limestone, formed either 
by chemical precipitation or by organic agency, which has been 
metamorphosed by heat and pressure into its present thoroughly 
crystalline character. Some of the fossiliferous limestones through 
which the Christiania granite rises have been changed into crystal- 
line marble, but their original corals and shells have not been 
wholly effaced (see Chapter XIV). 

Quartzite — a hard, compact, granular rock, composed of 
adherent quartz-grains, and breaking with a characteristic lustrous 
fracture. It occurs in beds and thick masses, not infrequently 
associated with slates, mica-schists, and limestones ; it sometimes 
contains organic remains ; and is evidently an indurated siliceous 
sand. 

ScMstose Grit and Oonglomerate. — Interstratified with clay- 
slates and mica-schists there are sometimes found beds of grit 
and conglomerate, the grains and pebbles of which consist of 
quartz or other durable material, imbedded in slate or schist. 
The original fragmental character of such rocks admits of no 
doubt ; they were obviously at one time sheets of fine and coarse 
gravel mixed with sandy mud ; and their presence among schistose 
rocks fiimishes additional corroborative evidence of the original 
sedimentary character of some of these rocks. The clay or mud 
which formed the matrix has been metamorphosed into a more 
or less thoroughly crystalline micaceous substance, while in many 
cases the pebbles have been flattened and pulled out of shape. 
Hence these rocks afford important evidence as to the nature 
of the processes whereby the schists have been produced. 



PART III 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE CRUST OF 

THE EARTH 

CHAPTER XII 

SEDIMENTARY ROCKS — ^THEIR ORIGINAL STRUCTURES 

Having in the two foregoing chapters considered the more 
important elementary substances of which the earth's crust is 
composed and their combinations in minerals and rocks, we 
have to inquire how these minerals and rocks have been put 
together so as to build up the crust. A very little examination 
will suffice to show us that the upper or outer parts of the solid 
globe consist chiefly of sedimentary rocks. All over the plains 
and low grounds of the earth's surface, which cover so large a 
proportion of the whole area of the land, some kind of sediment 
underlies the soil — clay, sand, gravel, limestone. It is for the 
most part only in hilly or mountainous regions that anything has 
been pushed up from below, so as to indicate the nature of the 
materials underneath. But everywhere we encoimter proofs that 
the sedimentary rocks do not remain as they were deposited. 
In the first place, most of them were laid down on the sea-floor, 
and they have been upraised into land. In the next place, not 
only have they been upheaved, they have not infrequently been 
bent, broken, and crushed, until sometimes their original condition 
can no longer be determined. Moreover they have been invaded 
by masses of lava and other eruptive rocks, which have been 
thrust in among them and have often burst through them to form 
volcanoes at the surface. We must now endeavour to form as 
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clear a conception as possible of what, after all these changes, 
the present structure of the crust actually is. In this chapter, 
therefore, we may examine some of the leading characters of 
sedimentary rocks in the architecture of the crust, more particu- 
larly those which have been determined by the conditions under 
which the rocks were formed. In the next chapter we shall 
consider some of the more important characters which have been 
superinduced upon the rocks since their formation. 

Stratification. — It has been shown (p. 148) that one of the 
most distinctive features in sedimentary rocks is that they are 

stratified — that is, are arranged in 
layers one above another. As those 
at the bottom must have been de- 
posited before those at the top, a 
succession of layers of stratified 
rocks forms a record of deposition, 
in which the early stages are 
chronicled by the lower, and the 
later stages by the upper layers. 
An illustration of this kind of record 
has already been given in the intro- 
ductory chapter. As a further ex- 
ample, the accompanying section 
(Fig. 79) may be taken. At the 
bottom lies a bed {a) of dark shale 
or clay with fragments of crinoids, corals, shells, and other marine 
organisms. Such a bed unmistakably points to a former muddy 
sea-floor, on which the creatures lived whose remains have been 
preserved in the hardened mud or shale. The next bed {b) is 
one of limestone full of similar organic remains ; it shows that 
the supply of mud, which had previously made the water turbid 
and had been slowly gathering in successive layers on the bottom, 
now ceased. The water became clear and much better fitted for 
the life of the crinoids, corals, and shells. These creatures accord- 
ingly flourished abundantly, living and dying on the spot generation 
after generation, until their accumulated remains had built up a 
solid sheet of limestone several feet thick. But once more muddy 
currents spread over the place, and from the cloud of suspended 
mud there slowly settled down the layer of blue clay {c) which 
overlies the limestone. As hardly any remains of organisms are 
to be seen in it, we may infer that the inroad of mud killed them 
off. Next, owing to some new shifting of the currents, a quantity 




Fig. 79. — Section of stratified rocks. 
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of sand was brought in and spread out over the mud, forming 
the sandstone beds {d). The sea in which these various strata 
were deposited was probably shallow ; or its floor may have been 
gradually rising. At all events, the last layers of sand could 
have been only slightly below the surface of the water, for they 
are immediately covered by a hardened silt or fire-clay {e) which, 
from the abundant roots and rootlets that run through it in all 
directions, was clearly once a soil whereon plants grew. It was 
probably part of a mud-flat, on which vegetation spread seaward 
from the land where the water shallowed, as happens at the 
present day among the tropical mangrove-swamps (p. 83). The 
plants that grew on this soil have formed the coal-seam (/), no 
doubt representing the growth of a long period of time. But the 
existence of the coal-jungle came to an end probably by a sinking 
of the ground beneath the water. Mud, once more carried hither 
from the neighbouring land, settled down upon the submerged 
vegetation and formed the clay {g). But that land plants still 
abounded in the immediate neighbourhood, is shown by their 
numerous remains in this clay. We notice too that the salts of 
iron dissolved in the water were eliminated by the decaying plants 
and animals and were precipitated in the form of carbonate, so 
as to form concretions round occasional dead shells, fishes, fern- 
fronds, and seed-cones. What were the immediately succeeding 
events in this ancient history we cannot tell ; the layer next in 
order is a coarse conglomerate (A), originally gravel, which must 
have been swept along by a swift current that tore away the 
upper part of the clay-beds {g) and any strata which may once 
have overlain them. 

The whole stratified part of the earth's crust is composed of 
materials which in this way may be made to tell their story. In 
forcing them to yield up their records of the ancient changes of 
which they are memorials, scope is aflbrded for the most accurate 
and laborious investigation and for the closest reasoning from the 
facts collected. At the same time, it is obvious that the pursuit 
is one which constantly exercises the imagination, and that, indeed, 
it cannot be adequately followed unless, by the proper use of the 
imagination, the former conditions of the earth's surface are 
vividly realised. 

The thinnest layers of a stratified rock form lamtnce, such as 
the thin paper-like leaves into which shale can be split. A number 
of laminae may be united in a stratum or bed which may vary from 
less than an inch to several feet or yards in thickness. It is only 
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the finer kinds of sedimentary rock that, as a rule, are laminated. 
In other cases a stratum or bed is the 
thinnest subdivision ; it can usually be 
separated easily from those above and below 
it, and it may generally be regarded as 
marking one continued phase of deposit, 
while the break between it and the next 
bed above or below probably denotes an 
interruption of the deposit The study of 
the relations of strata to each other is called 
Stratigraphy. 

Layers of deposit usually lie parallel with 
each other, their flat surfaces marking the 
general floor of the water at the time of their 
formation (Figs. 79, 80). But sometimes a 
series of layers may be found inclined at 
various angles to what was obviously the 
original general plane of deposition. In 
Fig. 81, for example, a series of strata is 
presented, which are distinguished by a 
diagonal lamination. This is knowo as 
False bedding or Current-bedding. As ex- 
plained in Chapter III (p. 37), it has been 
caused by the pushing of layers of sediment 
over the advancing front of a stratum, and 
may be compared to the oblique bedding 
often to be seen in an earthwork, such as a 

Fig. So—Section showing railway embankment, the upper surface of 
slternaiionofbedi which may be in a general sense parallel 

ij. Shale. 14. Seam of with the flat bottom of the valley, while the 
sandstone. 13. Shais successive layers of which the mound is 
" S^s"^ ,r1Snt ""^"^e are incUned at angles of 30° or more, 
itone. TO, Limestone. False bedding is interesting as affording 
9. Clay. B, Sandstones, some indication of the nature and direction 
7. Saady clays. 6.LLni=- of the Currents by which sediment has been 
^ rsh^lH-'LUoe^ transported. 

Hone. 3. Shale with Proofs of foTmer gliores. — Along the 

cemeni-sione^ passing margin of the sea, of lakes, and of rivers, 

; several interesting kinds of markings may 

_ 'be seen impressed on surfaces of sand or 

mud from which the water has retired. 

Every one who has walked on a tidal sea -beach is familiar 
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with Ihe Ripple-marks left by the retreating tide upon the 
bare sands. They are produced by the oscillation of the water 
driven into movement by wind playing over its surface. They are 
usually effaced by the next advancing tide ; hence, out of the 
same sand new sets of ripple-marks are made by each tide. But 
we can understand that now and then, under peculiarly favourable 
conditions, the markings may not be destroyed. If, for instance, 
they were made in a kind of muddy sand, which, in the interval 
between two tides and under a strong sun, could become hard and 
coherent on the surface, and if the next tide advanced so quietly 
as not to disturb them, but to lay down upon them a fresh layer 
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of sand or mud, they might be covered up and preserved. They 
would then remain as a memorial of the shallow rippling water 
and bare sandy shore where they had been formed. 

Now evidence of this kind regarding the conditions of deposi- 
tion occur abundantly among sedimentary rocks (Fig. 82). 
Ripple-marked surfaces may be traced one over another for many 
hundred feet in a thick series of sandstones. They bring clearly 
to the mind that the strata on which they lie were accumulated in 
shallow water, or along beaches that were often laid dry. 

Land-Smfiices. — Other traces of expiosure to the air may be 
noticed, where ripple-mark is abundant, in what are termed Sun- 
cracks, Foot-prints, and Rain-prints. Those who have observed 
what takes place in muddy places during dry weather will 
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remember that, a.s the mud dries and contracts it sphts up into a 
network of cracks ; and that, on its hardened surface, it retains 
impressions of the feet of birds or of insects that may have walked 
over it while still soft. The geological history recorded at such 
places cannot be mistaken ; lirst, the rainy period, with the rush 
of muddy water down the slopes and the formation of pools in 
which the mud is allowed to settle ; then the season of warm 
weather when the pools gradually dry up and birds seek their 
edges to drink. If by any means a layer of sediment could be 



Fig. Ss.— Ripple -marked surface of sandstone. 

laid down upon one of these desiccated basins so gently as not to 
efface its peculiar markings, the cracked surface of mud, with its 
footprints, would contain a perfectly intelligible record of the 
changes which it had witnessed (Fig. 83). 

Now surfaces of this kind abound among the sedimentary 
rocks of the earth's crust. They are found upon strata which, from 
the presence of marine organic remains in them, were certainly 
deposited under the sea. But these strata cannot have accumu- 
lated in deep water ; they must have been formed along flat 
shores, where the sheets of sand and mud were liable from time 
to time to be laid bare to the sun and wind, where animals of 
various kinds left their footmarks or trails on the still soft 
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sediment, where the evaporation and desiccation were so rapid 
as to cause the exposed mud to harden oft the surface and to 
crack up into irregular polygonal cakes, and where the next 
succeeding layers of sediment were deposited so gently as to 
cover up and preserve the sun-cracked surfaces. 

One further piece of evidence to indicate land-surfaces, or, at 
least, shore-surfaces, in a series of aqueous sedimentary strata, is 
that furnished by Rain-prints. A brief shower of rain leaves 
upon a smooth surface of fine sand or mud a series of small pits. 



each of which is the imprint of a descending raindrop (Fig. 84). 
Where this takes place along the edge of a muddy pool which is 
rapidly being dried up, the prints of the drops may remain quife 
distinct on the hardened surface of mud. And here, again, we 
can suppose that if another layer of mud were gently deposited 
above this surface the rain-prints would be sealed up and 
preserved. We might even be able to tell from what quarter 
the wind blew that brought the rain-cloud. If, for example, the 
rain-prints were ridged up on one side in one general direction 
this would show that the shower fell aslant and with some force, 
and that the side on which the mud round the imprints was 
forced up was that towards which the rain was driven. Such 
indications of ancient weather may here and there be detected 
among stratified rocks. 

Ooncretions. — Another original characteristic of many sedi- 
mentary rocks is a concretionary structure, particularly observable 
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in days, limestones, and ironstones. In many cases, the con- 
cretions have gathered round some fragment of a plant or an 
animal Clay-ironstone and impure limestone have been aggre- 
gated into spherical or elliptical forms (septaria), which are of 
frequent occurrence in clay or shale (Figs. 6i, 65). Flint has 
also gathered round some organic nucleus, which it has often 
entirely replaced. But many concretions may be found where no 
organic fragment as a starting-point can be detected. Some of 
the most curious are the so-called Fairy-stones (Fig. 64), found 
in alluvial clays, with so many imitative shapes, which have been 
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popularly supposed to be works of human or even preternatural 
construction. They have probably been produced by the irregular 
cementing of clay, owing to the spread of carbonate of lime 
through it, carried down by permeating water. Some of the 
most extraordinary concretionary masses are to be seen in certain 
magnesian limestones, which appear to be built up of petrified 
lumps of coral, bunches of grapes, cannon-balls, and other objects 
(Fig. 7S), In reality, all these diversified figures are due to the 
irregularly varied way in which a concretionary structure has 
been developed in the limestone. 

Association and Alternation of Strata. — Certain kinds 
of sedimentary rocks are apt to occur together to the exclusion 
of others. This association depends on the circumstances of 
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deposition. Ironstone concretions, for example, are much more 
frequent among clays or shales than in any other strata, because 
it was during the deposit of fine mud with abundant decomposing 
organic matter that the most favourable conditions were supplied 
for the precipitation of carbonate of iron. Clays and limestones 
frequently alternate, as also do sandstones and conglomerates, 
because the circumstances of deposition were somewhat alike 
(see Fig. 80). But we need not expect to encounter a bed of 
coarse conglomerate in a group of fine clays, for the current 
that was strong enough to sweep along the stones of the 
conglomerate was too powerful to allow the fine silt to lie undis- 
turbed. For a similar reason, we should be surprised to meet 
with a layer of well-stratified shale in a mass of conglomerate. 
The agitated water in which these coarse materials were heaped 
up would have swept away any fine sediment and prevented it 
from being deposited. In all cases, the manner in which the 
different kinds of sediment are associated with each other leads 
us back directly to the original conditions of deposit, and is only 
intelligible in proportion as these conditions are clearly realised. 

Belative Areas of Stratified Bocks. — Moreover, some kinds 
of sedimentary material must obviously spread over wider areas 
than others. The coarse gravel and shingle of the present beach 
do not extend far seawards ; they are confined to the margin of 
the land. Sand covers the sea -floor over a wider area ; and 
beyond the limits of the sand, in the deeper and stiller water, 
mud is allowed to accumulate. Roughly speaking, therefore, the 
area of the distribution of sediment is in inverse proportion to 
the coarseness of the materials. The same law has regulated the 
accumulation of detritus from early geological time. Coarse 
conglomerates, which represent ancient shingles and gravels, 
thicken and thin out rapidly, and do not usually cover a large 
area, though they may sometimes be traced for long distances 
in the direction probably of the original coast or line of heaping 
up of the shingle. They pass laterally and vertically into grits 
and sandstones which have a much wider distribution, and these 
again shade off into clays and shales that range also over large 
areas. 

Chronological Value of Strata. — No clue has yet been found 
to determine the length of time required for the accumulation of a 
stratum or group of strata ; but some indications are afforded of 
relative lapse of time. Here and there, for instance, vertical 
trunks of trees are met with standing in their positions of growth, 
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but imbedded in solid sandstone (Fig 85). These stems, some- 
times 20 feet or more in height, prove that a mass of sand of 
that depth must have been accumulated around them before they 
had time to decay. We know little about the durability of the 
submerged trees ; but they probably could not have lasted long 
unless covered up by sediment ; so that the mass of strata in 
which they are enclosed may be supposed to have been accumu- 
lated within a few years. The nature of the material composing 
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sedimentary rocks may likewise furnish indications of relative rate 
of deposition. Thus finely laminated clays were evidently 
deposited with extreme slowness. Beds of limestone, compiosed 
of the crowded remains of successive generations of marine 
creatures, must also have required prolonged periods of time for 
their growth. On the other hand, thick beds of sandstone pre- 
senting great uniformity of characters may not improbably have 
been laid down with comparative rapidity. 

No reliable inference can be drawn from the mere thicknesses 
of strata as to the lapse of time which they represent. A mass 
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of sandstone 20 feet thick may have accumulated round a sub- 
merged tree in a few years. On the other hand, a corresponding 
depth of fine laminated day may have required tenfold more time 
for its deposition. But the same thickness of rock composed of 
alternations of shale and limestone might represent a still longer 
period. For it is obvious that the change from one kind of 
sediment to another must often have been brought about by an 
extremely gradual modification of the geography of the region 
from which the supply of sediment was derived. Hence the 
interval between two beds or groups of beds, differing much from 
each other in mineral composition, may have been considerably 
longer than the time required for the actual deposition of the 
strata of either or both beds or groups of beds. 

, On any probable estimate, the deposition of sedimentary rocks ' 

\ to a depth of many thousand feet and over areas many thousands ' ^ 

I of square miles in extent, must have demanded enormous periods \ '; 

I of time. Side by side with the growth of mechanical sediments, 1 J 

\ there must have been a corresponding wasting of land. Every ( 
.bed of conglomerate, sand, or mud represents at least an // 

/ equivalent amount of rock worn away from the land and trans- ( 
ported as sediment to the floor of the sea. During such prolonged 
ages as these changes required, there was ample time for the 
outburst of many successive volcanoes, for the passage of many 
earthquake-shocks, and for the subsidence or upheaval of many 
parts of the earth's crust. 

Proofs of Subsidence. — A mass of sedimentary material of 



great thickness which, from the remains of sun-cracks and other 
evidence, was obviously deposited in shallow water near land can 
only have been accumulated on an area that was gradually sink- 
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ing. Suppose, for instance, that a hill formed out of such strata 
rises a thousand feet above the valley at its foot (Fig. 86), and 
that proofs of deposition in shallow water can be detected from 
the lowest beds all the way up to the highest. The lowest beds 
having once been close to the surface, as shown by the sun-cracks 
and other evidence, could only be covered with hundreds of feet 
of similar strata by a gradual sinking of the ground, during which 
fresh sediment was poured in, so that, although the original 
bottom sank a thousand feet, the water may never have become 
sensibly deeper, the rate of deposit of sediment having, on the 
whole, kept pace with that of the subsidence. 

Overlap. — During such tranquil movements, as the area of land 
lessens and that of the sea increases, the later sedimentary acciunu- 
lations must needs extend beyond the limits of the older ones. 
Suppose, for instance, that such a sloping land-surface as that 




Fig. 87. — Section of overlap. 

represented in the section (x, Fig 87) were slowly to subside 
beneath the sea, the first -formed strata (a) will be covered and 
overlapped by the next series (3), and these in turn, as the sea- 
floor sinks, will be similarly concealed by the following group (c). 
This structure, termed Overlap^ may usually be regarded as 
evidence of a gentle subsidence of the area of deposit. 

Gonformability, Unconformability. — When stratified deposits 
are laid down regularly and continuously upon each other, with 
no interruption of their generally level position, they are said to 
be conformable. In the section Fig. 80, for instance, the series 
of sediments there represented has evidently been deposited 
under the same general conditions. The nature of the sediment 
has of course varied from time to time ; limestones, shales, and 
sandstones have alternated with each other ; but there has been no 
marked interruption or disturbance in their sequence. Suppose, 
however, that owing to subterranean movements, a series of rocks 
(a in Fig. 88) is shifted from its original position, and after being 
uplifted, is exposed to the wearing action of the sea, rivers, air, 
rain, frosts, and the other agents concerned in the degradation of 
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the surface of the land. If a new series of deposits (d) is laid 
down upon the denuded edges of these rocks, the bedding of the 
whole will not be continuous. The younger strata will rest 
successively upon different parts of the older group, or, in other 
words, will be um:onform<d>k. Such a relation or uncon/ormaiilily 
(unconformity) implies a terrestrial disturbance, and usually also 
the lapse of a long interval of time between the respective periods 
of the older and younger rocks, during which denudation of the 
older strata took place. It serves to mark one of the breaks or 
gaps in geological history. Unconform abilities differ much from 
each other in regard to the length of interval which they denote. 
In some cases, the blank may be of comparatively slight moment ; 
in others, it is so vast as to include the greater part of the time 
represented by the stratified rocks of the earth's crust. 



Fig. ea.— Unconfomability. 

By means of unconformabilities the different ages of mountain- 
chains are detennined. If, for example, a mountain showed the 
structure represented in Fig. 88, its upheaval must obviously have 
taken place between the deposition of the two series of rocks. 
Suppose the series a to represent Lower Silurian, and b Carboni- 
ferous rocks, the date of the mountain woiild be between the Lower 
Silurian and Carboniferous periods. If, in another mountain, 
series b were unconformably overlain by a younger series, say of 
Jurassic age, this mountain would thereby be shown to have 
undergone a subsequent uplift in the long interval between the 
Carboniferous and the Jurassic periods. 

Siimmary.^In this Lesson some of the more characteristic 
original features of sedimentary rocks have been considered. Of 
these features, one of the most distinctive is the arrangement into 
layers of beds, each of which is the record of a portion of geologi- 
cal history, the oldest being below and the youngest above. The 
smallest subdivision of these records is a lamina or thin leaf, such 
as those into which shales may be split. A stratum or bed, 
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which may contain many laminae or none, is a thicker layer 
separable with more or less ease from those below and above it. 
Though strata lie on the whole parallel with each other, they often 
show oblique current-bedding, especially in sandstones. Traces 
of shore-lines and of surfaces laid bare by the retirement of the 
water in which they were deposited, are found in sun-cracks, rain- 
pittings, and footprints. Not infrequently, instead of being evenly 
spread out in layers, the sedimentary material has been aggregated 
into variously-shaped concretions. Certain kinds of sedimentary 
rocks are apt to occur together, such as clays and limestones, 
clay-ironstones and shales, coals and fire-clays ; because the con- 
ditions under which they were respectively deposited were on the 
whole similar. As a rule, the finer the detritus, the wider the 
area over which it is spread ; hence clays generally cover wider 
tracts than conglomerates. No inference can safely be drawn 
from the relative thickness of strata as to the length of time which 
they respectively represent ; they must vary widely in this respect, 
and it is quite conceivable that, in many cases, the interval of 
time between the deposition of two successive beds of very 
different character and composition may have been actually longer 
than the period required for the deposition of the two beds. A 
thick series of sedimentary deposits usually indicates that the sea- 
bottom on which it was laid down was slowly sinking. In sub- 
siding, the later deposits spread beyond the limits of the earlier 
ones, and thus present what is called an overlap. Where they 
have been laid down continuously one upon another they are said 
to be conformable ; where one group has been deposited on the 
disturbed and worn edges of an older series the two are un- 
conformable to each other. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SEDIMENTARY ROCKS — STRUCTURES SUPERINDUCED IN 
THEM AFTER THEIR FORMATION 

After their deposition sedimentary materials have undergone 
various changes before assuming the aspect which they now wear. 

Consolidation. — The most obvious of these changes is that, 
instead of consisting of loose materials, gravel, sand, mud, and so 
on, they are now hard stone. This consolidation has sometimes 
been the result of mere pressure. As bed was piled over bed, 
those at the bottom would gradually be more and more compressed 
by the increasing weight of those that were laid down upon them, 
the water would be squeezed out, and any tendency which the 
particles might have to cohere would promote the consolidation 
of the mass. Mud, for example, might in this way be converted 
into clay, and clay in turn might be pressed into mudstone or 
shale. But besides cohesion from the pressure of overlying 
masses, sedimentary matter has often been bound together by 
some kind of cement, either originally deposited with it or subse- 
quently introduced by permeating water. Among natural cements, 
the most common are silica, carbonate of lime, and peroxide of 
iron. In a red sandstone, for example, the quartz-grains may be 
observed to be coated over with earthy iron peroxide, which serves 
to unite them together into a more or less coherent stone. The 
effect of weathering is not infrequently to remove the binding 
cement, and thereby to allow the stone to return to its original 
condition of loose sediment. 

Joints. — Next to their consolidation into stone, the most com- 
mon change which has affected sedimentary rocks is the production 
in them of a series of divisional planes or fractures termed Joints, 
Except in loose incoherent materials, this structure is hardly ever 
absent In any ordinary quarry of sandstone, limestone, or other 
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sedimentary tocIc, or along a natural clifT of the same materials, a 
little attentive observation will show that the bare wall of rock 
forming the back of the quarry or the face of the cliff has been 
deteimined by one or more natural fissures in the stone, 
and that there are other fissures running parallel with it through 
every outstanding buttress of rock. Moreover, we may ob- 
serve that these vertical or highly inclined lines of fissure are 
cut across by others, more or less nearly at a right angle, and 
that the sides of the buttresses have been defined by these trans- 
verse lines, just as the main face of rock has been formed by the 
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first set. Such lines of division are Joints. In close-grained 
stone they may be imperceptible until it is quarried or broken, 
when they reveal themselves as sharply defined, nearly vertical 
fractures, along which the stone splits. There are usually at 
least two series of joints crossing each other at right angles or 
obliquely, whereby a rock is divided into quadrangular blocks. 
In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 89) a group of stratified rocks 
is seen to be traversed by two sets of joints, one of which (dip- 
joints^ " cutters " of the quarrymen) defines the faces that are in 
shadow, the other {slrike-joints, " backs " of the quarrymen) those 
thai are in light. By help of these divisional planes, it is possible 
to obtain large blocks of stone for building purposes. The art of 
the quarryman, indeed, largely consists in taking advantage of 
these natural lines of fracture, so as to obtain his materials with 
the least expenditure of time and labotu', and in large masses. 
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In nature also the existence of joints is a f^ct of the highest im- 
portance. Reference has already been made to the way in which 
they afford a passage for the descent of water from the surface. 
It is in great measure along joints that the underground circula- 
tion of water is conducted. At the surface, too, where rocks yield 
to the decomposing influence of the weather, it is by their joints 
that they are chiefly split up. Along these convenient planes of 
division, rain-water trickles and freezes ; the walls of the joints are 
separated, and the space between them is slowly widened, until in 
the end it opens into yawning rents, and portions of a cliff are 
overbalanced and fall, while detached pinnacles are here and there 
isolated. The picturesqueness of the scenery of stratified rock is, in 
great measure, dependent upon the influence of joints in promot- 
ing their dislocation and disintegration by air, rain, and frost. 

In many cases, joints may be due to contraction. A mass of 
sand or mud, as it loses water and as its particles are more firmly 
united to each other, gradually occupies less room than at first. 
In consequence of the contraction strains are set up in the stone, 
and relief from these is eventually found in a system of cracks or 
fissures. In other instances, joints have been produced by the 
compression or torsion to which large masses of rock have been 
exposed during movements of the earth's crust. 

Original Horizontality. — As laid down upon the margin or 
floor of the sea, on the bottoms of lakes, and on the beds or 
alluvial plains of rivers, sedimentary accumulations are in general 
nearly flat. They slope gently, indeed, seawards from a shelving 
shore, and they gather at steeper angles on slopes of debris at the 
foot of cliffs, or down the sides of mountains. But, taken as a 
whole, and over wide areas, their original position is not far re- 
moved from' the horizontal. If we turn, however, to the sediment- 
ary rocks that form so large a part of the earth's crust, and so 
much of the dry land, we find that although originally deposited 
for the most part over the sea-bottom, they are now inclined at all 
angles, and even sometimes stand on end. Such situations, in 
which their deposition could never have taken place, show that 
they have been disturbed. Not only have they been upraised into 
land, but they have been tilted unequally, some parts rising or 
sinking much more than others. 

Dip. — The inclination of bedded rocks from the horizon is 
called their Dip, The amount of dip is reckoned from the plane 
of the horizon. A face of rock standing up vertically above that 
plane is said to be at 90°, while midway between that position and 
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horizontally it lies at an inclination of 45°. The angle of dip is 
accurately measured with an instrument called a Clinomeler, of 
which there are various forms. One of the simplest kinds is a 
brass half-circle graduated into 90° on each side of the vertical, 
on which a pendulum is hung as in Fig. 91. The instrument is 
held between the eye and the angle to be measured, and the upper 
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edge is made to coincide with the line of the inclined rock. The 
pendulum, remaining vertical, points to the angle of inclination 
from the horizon. A little practice, however, enables an observer 
to estimate the amount of dip by the eye with sufficient accuracy 
for most purposes. The direction of dip is the point of the com- 
pass toward which a stratum is inclined (shown by the arrow in 
Fig. 90), and is best ascert^ned with a magnetic compass. But 




here again a little experience in judging of the quarters of the 
sky without an instrument will usually enable us to tell the direc- 
tion of dip with as much precision as may be required. 

Strike. — A mathematical line running at a right angle to the 
direction of dip is called the Strike (s s in Figs. 90, 92). Where 
a series of strata dips due north or due south the strike is east 
and west ; but the direction of strike changes with that of the dip. 
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Suppose, for example, that certain strata dip due east, then veer 
round by south-east to south, and so on by west and north, back 
to east again. The strike following this changre would describe a 
circle. In fact, the beds would be included in a basin-shaped or 
dome-shaped arrangement and the strike would be the lip of the 
basin or rim of the truncated dome. Though the dip may slightly 
vary from place to place, still, if it remains in the same general 
direction along the line of certain strata, their strike is on the 
whole uniform. 

Ontcrop. — The actual edge presented by a stratum at the 
surface of the ground is called its Outcrop, On a perfectly level 



Fig. 93.— Dip, Slrilic, and Oulcrop. 
surface,' strike and outcrop must coincide ; but as ground is seldom 
quite level they usually diverge from each other, and do so the 
more in proportion to the lowness of angle of dip and the inequali- 
ties of the ground. This may be illustrated by a diagram such as 
that given in Fig. 92, which represents a portion of the edge of a 
table-land, deeply trenched by two valleys that discharge their 
waters into the plain below (P). The arrows point out that the 
strata dip due N. at 5°. On the level plain, the outcrop and the 
strike (s s) of the beds are coincident and run due E. and W. 
But as the surface rises towards the high ground and the deep 
valleys, the outcrop (o o) is observed to depart more and more 
from the strike till in some places the two lines are at right angles ; 
yet, as the dip remains the same, the strike is likewise unchanged, 
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the sinuosities of the outcrop being entirely due to the irregulari- 
ties of the surface of the ground* 

OtUTTatlire. — It requires no long observation to perceive that 
in being tilted from their original more or less level positions, 
stratified rocks have been thrown into curves. Suppose, for 
instance, that in walking along a mile of coast-line, where all the 
successive strata of a thick series are exposed to view, we should 
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Fig. 93. — Inclined strata shown to be parts of curves. 



observe such a section as is drawn in Fig. 93. Beginning at A, 
we find the beds tilted up at angles of 70° which gradually lessen, 
till at B they have sunk to 15°. As there is no break in the 
series, it is evident that the lines of bedding must be prolonged 
downward, and must once have been continued upward in some 
such way as is expressed by the dotted lines. The visible portion 
which is here shaded must thus form part of a great curvature of 
the rocks. 

But the actual curvature may often be seen on coast-cliffs, 
ravines, or hillsides. In Fig. 94, for example, a simple arch is 
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shown from the Berwickshire coast, wherein hard beds of grey- 
wacke and shale have been folded. Again, in Fig. 95, the reverse 
structure is exhibited, beds of grit and slate being there curved 
into a trough. \Vhere rocks dip atray from a central line of axis 
the structure is known as an Anticline % where, on the other hand, 
they dip towards an axis it is called a Syndine. In Figs. 94 and 
95 these two structures are presented on so small a scale as to be 
visible in a single section. More usually, however, it is only by 



FiH. 94.-Curved strata (antidiiul fold), near St. Abb's Hend. 

observing the upturned edges of strata that anticlines and synclines 
can be detected. The dark part of Fig. 96 represents all that can 
be actually seen ; but the angles and direction of dip leave no 
doubt that if we could restore the amount of rock which has here 
been worn away from the surface of the land, the present truncated 
ends of the strata would be prolonged upward in some such way 
as is indicated by the dotted lines. By observations of this 
truncation of strata some of the most interesting and important 
evidence is obtained of the enormous extent to which the land has 
been reduced by the removal of solid material from its surface. 
Flication, bearing. — From such simple curvatures as those 
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depicted in the foregoing diagrams, we may advance to more 
complex foldings, wherein the sohd strata have been doubled up 
and crumpled together, as if they had been mere layers of carpet. 
So far is this plication sometimes carried, that the lowest rocks 
are brought up and thrown over the highest, the more yielding 
materiab being squeezed into the most intricate frillings and 
puckerings. It is in mountainous regions, where the crust of the 
earth has been subjected to the most intense corrugation, that 



Fig. 95.— CutvEd stnu (synclinal fold), near Banff. 

these structures are best seen. We can form some idea of the 
gigantic energy of the earth-movements that produced them, when 
we see a whole mountain-range made up of solid limestones or 
sandstones which have been bent, twisted, crumpled, and inverted, 
as we might crush up sheets of paper (Fig. 97). 

So enormous has been the compression produced by important 
movements of the earth's crust, that the solid rocks have actually 
been squeezed out of shape or have undergone a process of shearing. 
The amount of distortion may sometimes be measured by the 
extent to which shells or other organic remains are pulled out in 
the direction of movement. In Fig. 98 the proper shape of a 
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trilobite {Angelina Sedgwickit) is given, and alongside of it is a 
view of the same organism which has been elongated by the dis- 
tortion of the mass of rock in which it lies. Further results of 
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Fig. 96. — ^Anticlines (a a) and Syuclines (3 3). 




shearing will be immediately referred to in connection with the 
cleavage and metamorphism of rocks. 

Cleavage. — One of the most important structures developed by 
the great compression to which the rocks of the earth's crust have 
been exposed is known as Cleavage, The minute particles of 
rocks, being usually of irregular shapes, have been compelled to 
arrange themselves with their long axes perpendicular to the 
direction of pressure during the interstitial movements consequent 




Fig. 97.— Section of folded and crumpled strata forming the Grosse Windg&Ile (10,48a 
feet), Canton Uri, Switzerland, showing crumpled and inverted strata (after HeimX 



upon intense subterranean compression. Hence, a fissile tendency 
has been imparted to a rock, which will now split into leaves 
along the planes of rearrangement of the particles. This super- 
induced tendency to split into parallel leaves, irrespective of what 
may have been the original structure of the rock, constitutes 
cleavage. It is well developed in ordinary roofing-slate. Though 
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the leaves or plates into which a slate splits resemble those in a 
shale, they have no necessary relation to the layers of deposition 
but may cross them at any angle. In Fig. 99, for instance, the 
original bedding is quite distinct and shows that the strata have 
been folded by a force acting from the right and left of the section ; 
the parallel highly inclined lines traversing the folds of the bedding 
represent the planes of cleavage. Where the material is of ex- 
ceedingly fine grain, such as fine consolidated mud, the original 
bedding may be entirely effaced by the cleavage, and the rock 
will only split along the cleavage-planes. Indeed, the finer the 
grain of a rock, the more perfect may be its cleavage, so that 
where alternations of coarser and finer sediment have been sub- 
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jected to the same amount of compression, cleavage may be perfect 
in the one and rudely developed in the other, as is indicated 
in Fig. 99. 

Cleavage may be regarded as one of the first stages in the 
mechanical deformation of a rock, and the production of schistose 
metamorphism (p. 167). Besides being compressed and having 
its component particles rearranged in definite planes, the rock 
may likewise reveal under the microscope that new minerals, such 
for example as crystallites or minute flakes of some mica, have been 
developed out of the general matrix, as may be seen in common 
roofing-slate. By increasing stages of crystallisation we trace 
gradations into phyllites and mica-schists, 

Dislocation. — Another important structure produced in rocks 
after their formation is Dislocation. Not only have they been 
folded by the great movements to which the crust of the earth has 
been subjected, but the strain upon them has often been so great 
that they have snapped across. Such ruptures of continuity pre- 
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sent an infinite variety in the position of the rocks on the two sides. 
Sometimes a mere fissure has been caused, the rocks being simply 
cracked across, but remaining otherwise unchanged in their relative 
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situations. But, in the great majority of instances, one or both of 
the walls of a fissure have moved, producing what is termed a 
Fault. Where the displacement has been small, a fault may 
appear as if the strata had been sharply sliced through, shifted, 
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and firmly pressed together again (a in Fig. 100). Usually, how- 
ever, they have not -only been cut, but bent or crushed on one or 
both sides (i) ; while not infrequently the line of fracture is repre- 
sented by a band of broken and crushed material {Fault-rock, c). 
The fracture is seldom quite vertical; almost always it is inclined 
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at angles varying up to 70° or more from the vertical. In by far 
the largest number of faults, the inclination of the plane of the 
fissure, or what is called the Hade of the fault, is away from the 
side which has risen or toward that which has sunk. In the ex- 
amples given in Fig, 100, a, b, this relation is expressed ; but in 
nature it often happens that the beds on two sides of a fault are 
entirely different (Fig. 100, c), and consequently that the side of 
upthrow or downthrow cannot be determined by the identification 
of the two severed positions of the same bed. But if the hade of 
the feult can be seen, we may usually be confident that the strata 
on the upper or hanging side belong to a higher part of the series 
than those on the lower side. Faults that follow this rule {normal 
faults) are by far the most frequent. They occur universally, and 
are probably for the most part caused by subsidence in the earth s 
crust. In adjusting themselves to the new position into which a 
downward movement brings them, rocks must often be subject to 
such strains that their limit of elasticity is reached, and they break 
across, one portion settling down farther than the part next to it. 
In a normal fault, the same bed can never be cut twice by a 
vertical line. 

In mountainous districts, however, and generally where the 
rocks of the earth's crust have been disrupted and pushed over 
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each other, what are termed reversed faults occur. In these, the 
hade slopes in the direction of upthrow, and a vertical line may 
cut the same beds twice on opposite sides of the fracture (Fig. loi). 
Such feults may be observed more particularly where strata have 
been much folded. A fold may be seen to have snapped asunder, 
the whole being pushed over, and the upper side being driven for- 
ward over the lower. 

The amount of vertical displacement between the two fractured 
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ends of a bed is called the Throw of a fault In Fig. 102, for 
, example, where bed a has been shifted from ^ to ^, a vertical line 
dropped from the end of the bed at b to the level of the corre- 
sponding' part of the bed at e will give the amount of the subsid- 
ence of d, which is the throw. Faults may be seen with a throw 
of less than an inch — mere local cracks and trifling subsidences in 
a mass of rock ; in others the throw may be many thousand feet. 
Large feults often bring rocks of entirely different characters 
together, as, for instance, shales against limestones or sandstones, 
or sedimentary against eruptive rocks* Consequently they are 
not infi^uently marked at the surface by the difference between 
the form of ground characteristic of the two kinds of rock. One 
side, perhaps, rises into a hilly or undulating region, while the 
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Other side may be a plain. Comparatively seldom does a fault 
make itself visible as a line of ravine or valley. On the contrary, 
most faults cut across valleys or only coincide with them here and 
there. They run in straight or wavy lines which, where the 
amount of displacement is great, may be traced for many miles. 
The Scottish Highlands, for example, are bounded along their 
southern margin by a great fault which places a thick series of 
sandstones and conglomerates on end against the flanks of the 
mountains. This feult may be traced across the island ft-om sea 
to sea — a distance of fully 1 20 miles, and by bringing two distinct 
kinds of rocks next each other along a nearly straight line it has 
given rise to the boundary between Highland and Lowland 
scenery which, in some places, is so singularly abrupt. 

la regions of the most intense terrestrial disturbance, tracts 
of rock many square miles in area and hundreds or thousands of 
feet in thickness, have been torn away and pushed upward and 
forward until they have come to rest on rocks originally much 
higher in geological position. Such displaced cakes or slices of 
the earth's crust sometimes rest upon an almost horizontal or 
gently inclined platform of undisturbed materials. Vertical or 
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contorted strata are thus placed above others which may be flat 
or but Uttle incUned The plane of separation between the moved 
and unmoved masses is really a dislocation, but to distinguish it 
from faults, which are generally placed at steep angles, it is called 
a Thrust-plane. Structures of this kind on a colossal scale are 
traceable for about loo miles in the north-west of Scotland. 

Metamorpbism.— The last structure, which will be mentioned in 
this chapter as having been superinduced upon rock^, is connected 
with the movements to which plication, cleavage, and reversed 
faults are due. So enojmous has been the energy with which 
these movements have been carried on, that not only have the 
rocks been crumpled, ruptured, and pushed over each other, but 
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they have tmdergone such intense shearing that, as was pointed 
out at p. 168, their original structure has been partially or wholly 
effaced. They have been so crushed that their component par- 
ticles have been reduced, as it were, to powder, and have assumed 
new crystalline arrangements along the shearing.planes or surfaces 
of movement. A sandstone, for example, which in its ordinary 
state shows, when magnified, such a structure as is represented in 
Fig. 103, when it has come within the influence of this crushing 
process has its grains of quartz, felspar, and other materials 
flattened and squeezed against each other in one general direction 
as in cleavage, while out of the crushed debris a good deal of new 
mica has been developed. This change may be intensified until 
the component grains are hardly recognisable, and the proportion 
of new mica has so increased that the rock has become a mica- 
Echist. Other new minerals, such as garnet, may likewise make 
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their appearance, until the rock assumes an entirely crystalline 
structure. Such an alteration of the internal structure of a rock is 
known as Metamorphism, Where the change arises from mechani- 
cal movements combined with chemical rearrangement, it usually 
affects a wide district, and is then spoken of as regional meta- 
morphism, ^ 

There are wide regions of the earth's surface where schists of 
various kinds form the prevailing rock. Whether they have all 
been produced by the shearing and alteration of previously-formed 
rocks has not yet been determined. But that a large number of 
schists are truly altered or metamorphosed rocks admits of no 
doubt. Sandstones, shales, limestones, quartzites, diorites, syenites, 
granites, in short, any old form of rock that has come within the 
crushing and shearing movements here referred to has been con- 
verted into schist. The gradation between the unaltered and the 
metamorphic condition can often be clearly traced. Granite, by 
crushing, passes into gneiss, diorite into hornblende-schist, sand- 
stone into quartz-schist or mica-schist, and so on. Even where 
it is no longer possible to tell what the original nature of the 
metamorphosed material may have been, there is usually abundant 
evidence that the rock has undergone great compression (see pp. 
167-170). 

Summary. — In this Lesson attention has been directed to new 
structures produced in sedimentary rocks after their formation. 
Beginning with the simplest and most universal of these, we find 
that sediments have been consolidated into stone, partly by pressure, 
and partly by some kind of cement," such as silica or carbonate of 
lime. In the process of consolidation and contraction, they have 
been traversed by systems of joints, or have had these subsequently 
produced by the torsion accompanying movements of the crust. 
Though at first nearly flat, they have by these movements been 
thrown into various inclined positions, and more especially into un- 
dulating folds, or more complicated plication and puckering. So 
great has been the compression under which they have been moved, 
that a cleavage has been developed in them. They have also 
been everywhere more or less fractured, the dislocations being 
due either to their gradual subsidence or to excessive plication. 
Their most complete alteration is seen in metamorphism, where, 
under the influence of intense shearing, their original structure 
has been more or less completely effaced, and a new crystalline 
rearrangement has been developed in them, converting them 
into schists. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ERUPTIVE ROCKS AND MINERAL VEINS IN THE ARCHITECTURE 

OF THE earth's CRUST 

Not only have sedimentary formations since their deposition 
been hardened, plicated, fractured, and sometimes even turned 
into crystalline schists, but into the rents opened in them new 
masses of mineral matter have been introduced which, in many 
regions, have entirely changed the structure of the crust below 
and the appearance of the surface above. Broadly speaking, 
there are two ways in which these new masses have been wedged 
into their places. First of all, eruptive material in a molten, or 
at least in a viscous or plastic condition, has been thrust upward 
into the cool and consolidated crust of the earth ; and in the next 
place, various ores and minerals have been deposited from solution 
in cracks and fissures, which they have entirely filled up. To 
each of these two kinds of later rocks attention will be given in 
this chapter. 

Eruptive Bocks. 

The rise of eruptive matter thrust upwards from lower depths 
within the planet is one of the causes by which the structure 
of the crust has been most seriously affected. In Chapter IX 
reference was made to some of the features connected with the 
protrusion of molten rocks in the production of volcanoes, and 
more particularly to those subterranean changes which, when all 
the outer and ordinary tokens of a volcano have been swept 
away, remain as evidence of former volcanic action, even in 
districts where every symptom of volcanic activity has long 
vanished. We have now to inquire, generally, in what forms 
eruptive matter has been built into the earth's crust, and what 
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changes it has produced there, apart from those superficial 
manifestations which are the visible signs of volcanic action. 

When a mass of lava is forced upwards from the heated 
interior of the earth towards the surface, the form which it finally 
takes and in which it cools and solidifies must depend upon the 
shape of the rent or cavity into which it has been thrust. We 
may compare such a mass to a quantity of melted iron escaping 
from a blast-furnace. The shape taken by the iron will, of course, 
be fixed by that of the mould into which it is allowed to run. 
The crust of the earth, as was pointed out in the previous chapter, 
has undergone extensive movements, whereby its rocks have been 
crumpled and broken. It consequently presents in different parts 
very various degrees of resistance to any force acting upon it from 
below. The eruptive materials have sometimes risen in the 
fissures, sometimes have forced their way between the beds and 
joints of the strata. According to the form of the mould- in 
which they have solidified, we may classify the eruptive rocks of 
the crust into (i) bosses; (2) sheets; (3) veins and dykes; and 
(4) necks. 

Bosses. — These are circular, elliptical, or irregularly shaped 
masses of rock which, while still in a liquid or viscous state, 
have been ejected into irregular rents of the earth's crust and 
have solidified there. They consist of various crystalline rocks, 
more especially granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, diorite, diabase, 
and basalt-rocks, and vary in width from a few yards to several 
miles. Being generally harder than the surrounding rocks, they 
commonly stand up as prominent knobs, hills, or ridges. Their 
presence at the surface, however, is due, not to their original 
protrusion there, as in a volcanic cone, but to the removal of the 
overlying part of the original crust under which they cooled and 
consolidated. Every boss is thus a witness of the extensive 
wearing away of the surface of the land (Fig. 105). 

In some large bosses, there may have been a complex system 
of fissures in which the eruptive material rose. Forced upwards 
into these, the molten rock would no doubt envelope separated 
masses of the crust, and might bear them along with it in its 
ascent. We may even conceive it to have melted down such 
enveloped masses. Pushing the rocks aside and thrusting itself 
into every available crack in them, the eruptive mass would work 
its way across the crust. Where it succeeded in opening a 
passage to the surface, ordinary volcanic phenomena would take 
place, such as disruption of the ground, ejection of stones and 
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ashes, and outflow of lava. But, no doubt, in a vast number of 
cases, no such communication was ever effected. The eruptive 
material paused in its upward passage and consolidated below 
ground. 

No rock affords more interesting bosses than granite. Two 
features are especially well displayed by it — the marginal veins or 
dykes and the surrounding ring of metamorphism produced in the 
rocks through which granite has risen. Granite has invaded 
many different kinds of rocks, and has effected various kinds of 
change in them. Round its margin, laige numbers of veins or 
dykes of granite or quarti- porphyry often strike out from it into 
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the surrounding rocks. There can be no doubt that these are 
portions of the granite material, squeezed into cracks that opened 
in the crust around it during its ascent. More important _is the 
change that can be observed to have taken place in the rocks 
immediately surrounding the boss. The granite at the time of its 
protrusion was probably in a molten or pasty condition and im- 
pregnated with hot water or steam and vapours. For a distance 
varying from a few feet up to two or three miles, according chiefly 
to the siie of the granite mass, the rocks next to it have under- 
gone alteration, the nature and amount of which appear to have 
been in great measure dependent on the chemical and mineralogical 
composition of the rocks themselves. This metamorphism con- 
sists partly in mere induration, but still more in the development 
of new minerals, or a new crystalline structure, even out of non- 
crystalline sedimentary materials. The very same rock, which is 
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elsewhere a dark limestone full of shells, corals, or other organic 
remains, becomes a white crystalline marble next the granite, with 
no trace of any organisms, and so unlike its usual condition that 
no one would readily believe it to be the same rock. Again, a 
dark shaly sandstone or greywacke traced towards the granite 
begins to show an increasing amount of mica. New minerals 
likewise make their appearance, particularly garnets, until the rock 
entirely loses its sedimentary structure and becomes a gametiferous 
mica-schist. Shales and slates, as they approach the granite, 
likewise present a remarkable development of fine mica-plates, 
and pass into argillaceous schists or phyllites, with crystals of 



Fig. io6.~Gmund-plan or Granile-biKS with ring of ConucI'McUmoiphiini ; (a) sand- 
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chiastolite or other minerals developed in them. The alteration 
of rocks round eruptive masses is called Contact-metamorpkism. 

What the cause may be of this remarkable alteration has not 
yet been satisfactorily made out. In some bosses, the mere heat 
of the eruptive material was probably sufficient to produce change. 
There must often have been also a copious dischai^e of hot 
vapours and water, which would powerfiiUy affect the adjacent 
rocks. Silica and other substances might then be introduced, 
leading to induration and new chemical rearrangements of the 
constituents. The protrusion of enormous masses of granite may 
also have given rise to mechanical movements in the earth's 
crust, like Chose which have produced the shearing and schistose 
structiu*, seen in regional metamorphism (p. 199). 

Sheets. — Sometimes the easiest passage for the erupted material 
from below has lain between the bedding of strata. The molten 
rock, after ascending some fissure or pipe, has found its farther 
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progress barred, and has escaped by foTcing up the overlying beds 
and thrusting itself in below them. Od cooling and consolidating, 
it appears as a sheet or bed intercalated between older rocks. 
This structure is represented in Fig. 107. Anyone examining 
such a section on the ground, might naturally regard the sheet s 
as a bed of lava erupted at the surface after the formation of the 
strata a and before that of 6. But various features characteristic 
of intrusive or subsequently injected sheets enable ik to distinguish 
them from those which have been poured out during the deposition 
of the strata among which they lie. For example, intrusive sheets 
break across the strata (as at rf in Fig, 107) and send veins into 
them. They are commonly most close-grained along their edges, 
where they have been most rapidly chilled by contact with the cool 



rocks ; while, on the contrary, true lava-streams erupted at the 
surface are generally most slaggy and scoriform on their upper and 
under surfaces. Lastly, they have generally hardened and other- 
wise altered the rocks above and below them, sometimes baking 
or even fusing them. Where these characters are present, we 
may confidently infer that, though a sheet of crystalline rock, so 
far as visible at the surface, may seem to be regularly intcrstratified 
between sedimentary beds, as if it bad been contemporaneously 
poured forth among them, it has nevertheless been thrust in 
between them and may be of much younger date. 

On the other hand, a truly contemporaneous sheet or group of 
sheets marking the actual outpouring of lava-streams at the surface, 
during the deposition of the strata among which they now lie, 
may be recognised by equally distinctive characters. Thus they 
do not break across nor send veins into the overlying or under- 
lying beds, while their upper and under surfaces are usually their 
most open cellular portions, though they are often more or less 
vesicular or amygdaloidal throughout In Fig. loS the beds 
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marked i, z, 3, and 4 are sheets of different lavas interstratified 
contemporaneously in the series of sandstones, shales, limestones, 
and other strata among which they lie. Fragments of them are 
not infrequently to be detected in the overlying strata, which are 
thus shown to be of later origin, and bands of tuff are commonly 




associated with them, just as showers of ashes accompany the 
iava-streams of living volcanoes. As an illustration of the way in 
which the evidence of ancient volcanic action may be gathered, 
the section given in Fig. 109 may be taken supplementary to the 
data given already in Chapter IX, At 
,j the bottom of the section we stand on 

the slaggy upper sur^e of a lava-stream 
II (t) which was poured out under water, 

"> for directly above it comes a seam of dark 

' shale (2) representing fine mud that was 

deposited from suspension in water, 
7 That volcanic explosions still continued 

after the outflow of the lava, is indicated 
6 by the abundant bits of slaggy lava and 

volcanic detritus scattered through the 
shale, and that the scene of these opera- 
tions was the sea-fioor is conclusively 
* proved by the numerous shells, crinoids, 

3 and other marine remains that lie in some 

' ^ bands of the shale. The bottom must 

' ' then have been muddy and not so well 

) iiiustraie suited as it afterwards became for the 
iporaneous support of life. Above the shale we find 
two feet of limestone (3) which is entirely 
made up of fragments of marine oi^anisms. These creatures, 
when the water bad cleared, continued to flourish abundantly 
until their congregated remains formed a bed of solid lime- 
stone. But from some change in the geography of the region, 
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currents bearing dark mud once more invaded this part of the 
sea and threw down the material that now forms the band of 
shale (4). The absence of organic remains in this band probably 
shows the inroad of mud to have destroyed the life that had 
previously been prolific. When this condition of things had been 
brought about, renewed volcanic explosions took place in the 
neighbourhood. First came showers of dust, ashes, and stones, 
which fell over the sea, and are now represented by the band of 
tuff (5). Then followed the outpouring of a stream of lava (6), 
with its characteristic cellular structure. But this did not quite 
exhaust the vigour of the volcano, for the band of tuff (7) points 
to successive showers of dust and stones. When the explosion 
ceased, the deposition of dark mud, which had been inter- 
rupted by the volcanic episode, was resiuned, and the band of 
shale (8) was laid down. From the fragments of ferns and other 
plants in this shale it is clear that land was not far off. The sea 
had evidently been gradually shallowing by the infilling of sedi- 
ment and volcanic materials, and at last, on the muddy flat, 
represented by the layer of fire-clay (9), marshy vegetation sprang 
up into a thick jungle like the mangrove-swamps of tropical shores 
at the present day. But after growing long enough to form the 
bed of matted vegetable matter now represented by the coal-seam 
( I o), the verdant jungle was invaded by the sea, and sank under 
Jthe muddy water that threw down upon its submerged surface the 
grey shale (11). In this shale we detect interesting traces of the 
renewal of volcanic activity, more especially in occasional large 
blocks of lava, which have evidently been ejected by some volcanic 
explosion, as in the example already cited on p. 102 (Fig. 38). 
A more vigorous volcanic outburst poured out the stream of 
columnar lava (12) which buried the whole and forms the top of 
the section. 

Veins and Dykes. — These have already been referred to in 
Chapter IX as part of the evidence for volcanic action. We have 
here to consider how they occur in connection with the protrusion 
of eruptive material within the crust of the earth. Where the 
material so erupted has solidified in a vertical or nearly vertical 
fissure so as to form a wall-like mass, it is called a dyke (Fig. 43 
and d in Fig. 107). Otherwise the portions of erupted rock that 
have consolidated in irregular rents are known as veins. 

Veins are of common occurrence round bosses of granite, where 
they can be traced into the parent mass from which they have 
proceeded (Fig. 106). They may likewise be observed in con- 
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nection with intrusive sheets and bosses of basalt and diorite, from 
which they ramify outwards into the surrounding rocks. Their 
occurrence there is one of the proofs of the intrusive character and 
subsequent date of such sheets (p. 204). 

Dykes vary from less than a foot to 70 feet or upward in 
breadth, and run in nearly straight courses sometimes for many 
miles. They consist most usually of diabase, andesite, basalt, or 
allied rock. Sometimes they have risen along lines of &ult ; but 
in hundreds of instances in Great Britain, they do not appear to 
be connected with any faults, but actually cross some of the largest 



faults in the country without being deflected. The remarkable 
way in which dykes have risen through a complicated series of 
rocks and faults and have preserved their courses is exemplified 



Like intrusive sheets, but in a less degree, dykes harden or 
otherwise alter the rocks on either side of them ; they likewise 
present a similar closeness of grain along their margins where the 
molten rock was most rapidly chilled by coming in contact with 
the cold walls of the fissure. Sometimes, indeed, their sides are 
coated with a thin crust of black glass, as if they had been painted 
with tar. This glass represents the effect of rapid cooling (see 
Basalt-glass, p. 165). No doubt the whole rock of the dyke, at the 
time when it rose from below and filled up the space between the 
two walls of its opened fissure, was a molten glass. The portions 
that were at once chilled by contact with the walls adhet«d as a 
layer of glass. But inside this layer, the molten rock had more 
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time to cool. In cooling, its various minerals crystallised and the 
present crystalline structure was developed. But even yet, though 
most of the rock is formed of crystalline minerals, portions of the 
original glass may not infrequently be detected between them 
when thin sections are placed under the microscope (p. 1 44). 

Necks. — ^These are the filled -up pipes or funnels of former 
volcanic vents. Their connection with volcanic action has been 
already alluded to on p. 106. They are circular or elliptical in 
ground-plan, and vary in diameter froni a few yards up to a mile 
or more (see Figs. 40, 41, 42). They consist of some form of 
lava (quartz-porphyry, basalt, diorite, etc.) or of the fragmentary 
materials that, after being ejected from the volcanic chimney, fell 
back into it and consolidated there. They occur more particu- 




FiG. irx. — Section of a volcanic neck. The dotted lines suggest the original form 

of the volcano. 

larly in districts where beds of lava and tuff are interstratified with 
other rocks. The necks represent the vents from which these 
volcanic materials were ejected. In Fig. iii, for example, the 
beds of lava and tuff {b b) interstratified between the strata a a 
and c c have been folded into an anticline. In the centre of the 
arch rises the neck («) which has probably been the chimney that 
supplied these volcanic sheets, and which has been filled up with 
coarse tuff, and traversed with dykes and veins of basalt (*). The 
dotted lines, suggestive of the outline of the original volcano, may 
serve to indicate the connection between the neck and its volcanic 
sheets, and also the effects of denudation. 

Necks are frequently traversed by dykes (* in Fig. 1 1 1), as we 
know also to be the case with the craters of modem volcanoes. 
The rocks surrounding a neck are sometimes bent down round it, 
as if they had been dragged down by the subsidence of the 
material filling up the vent ; they are also frequently much 
hardened and baked. When we reflect upon the great heat of 
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molten lava and of the escaping gases and vapours, we may well 
expect the wails of a volcanic vent to bear witness to the effects of 
this heat. Sandstones, for instance, have been indurated into 
quartzite, and shales have been baked into a hardened clay or 
porcelain-like substance. 

Mineral Veins. 

Into the fissures opened in the earth's crust there have been 
introduced various simple minerals and ores which, solidifying 
there, have taken the form of Mineral Veins. These materials 
are to be distinguished from the eruptive veins and dykes above 
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described. A true mineral vein consists of one or more minerals 
filling up a fissure which may be vertical, but is usually more or 
less inclined, and may vary in width from less than an inch up to 
150 feet or more. The commonest minerals {01 veinstones) found 
in these veins are quarts, calcite, barytes, and fluor-spar. The 
metalliferous portions (or ores) are sometimes native metals (gold 
and copper, for example), but are more usually metallic oxides, 
silicates, carbonates, sulphides, chlorides, or other combinations. 
These materials are commonly arranged in parallel layers, and it 
may often be noticed that they have been deposited in duplicate 
on each side of a vein. In Fig. 112, for instance, we see that 
each wall (w w) is coated with a band of quartz (l, l), followed 
successively by one of blende (sulphide of zinc, 2, 2), galena (sul- 
phide of lead, 3, 3), barytes (4, 4) and quartz (5, s). The central 
portion of the vein (6) is sometimes empty or may be filled up 
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with some veinstone or ore. Remarkable variations in breadth 
characterise most mineral veins. Sometimes the two walls come 
together and thereafter retire from each other far enough to allow 
a thick mass of mineral matter to have been deposited between 
them. Great differences may also be observed in the breadth of 
the several bands composing a vein. One of these bands may 
swell out so as to occupy the whole breadth of the vein, and then 
rapidly dwindle down. The ores are more especially liable to 
such variations. A solid mass of ore may be found many feet in 
breadth and of great value ; but when followed along the course 
of the vein, may die away into mere strings or threads through 
the veinstones. 

The duplication of the layers in mineral veins shows that the 
deposition proceeded from the walls inwards to the centre. In 
the diagram (Fig. 112) it is evident that the walls were first 
coated with quartz. The next substance introduced into the vein 
was sulphide of zinc, a layer of which was deposited on the quartz. 
Then came sulphide of lead, and lastly, quartz again. The way in 
which the quartz-crystals project from the two sides shows that 
the space between them was free, and, as above stated, it has 
sometimes remained unfilled up. 

There appears to be now no reason to doubt that the sub- 
stances deposited in mineral veins were mainly introduced 
dissolved in water. Not improbably heated waters rose in the 
fissures, and as they cooled in their ascent, they coated the walls 
with the minerals which they held in solution. These minerals 
may have been abstracted from the surrounding rocks by the 
permeating water ; or they may have been carried up from some 
deeper source within the crust. During the process of infilling, 
or after it was completed, a fissure has sometimes reopened, and 
a new deposition of veinstones or ores has taken place. Now 
and then, too, land-shells and pebbles are found far down in 
mineral veins, showing that during the time when the layers of 
mineral matter were being deposited, the fissures sometimes com- 
municated with the surface. 

Summary. — In this chapter it has been shown that, in many . 
cases, the rents in the earth's crust have been filled up with 
mineral matter introduced into them, either (i) in the molten 
state, or (ii) in solution in water, (i) The forms assumed by 
the masses of eruptive rock injected into the crust of the earth 
have depended upon the shape of the fissures into which the 
melted matter has been poured, as the form of a cast-iron bar 
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is regulated by that of the mould into which the melted metal is 
allowed to run. Taking this principle of arrangement, we find 
that eruptive rocks may be grouped into (i) Bosses, or irregularly- 
shaped masses, which have risen through fissures or orifices, and 
now, owing to the removal of the rock under which they solidified, 
form hills or ridges. The eruptive material sends out veins into 
the surrounding rocks which are sometimes considerably altered, 
forming a metamorphic ring round the eruptive rock. (2) Sheets 
or masses which have been thrust between the bedding-planes of 
strata. These resemble truly interstratified beds, but the differ- 
ence between the two kinds of structure can be readily appreciated. 
Interstratified beds mark the occurrence of volcanic phenomena 
at the surface during the time of the formation of the strata 
among which they occur. Intrusive sheets, on the other hand, 
are always subsequent in date to the rocks between which they 
lie. (3) Veins and dykes, consisting of eruptive rock which has 
been thrust between the walls of irregular rents or straight fis- 
sures. (4) Necks, or the filled-up pipes of former volcanic vents, 
(ii) Mineral veins are masses of mineral matter which has been 
deposited, probably from aqueous solution, between the walls of 
fissures in the earth's crust, and consists of bands of veinstones 
(quartz, calcite, barytes, etc.) and ores (native metals, or oxides, 
sulphides, etc., of metals). 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW FOSSILS HAVE BEEN ENTOMBED AND PRESERVED, AND 
HOW THEY ARE USED IN INVESTIGATING THE STRUC- 
TURE OF THE EARTH'S CRUST, AND IN STUDYING 
GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 

In an earlier part of this volume (Chapter VIII) attention was 
called to the various circumstances under which the remains of 
plants and animals may be entombed and preserved in sedi- 
mentary accumulations. When these remains have thus been 
buried they are known as Fossils, 

Nature and use of Fossils. — The word "fossil," meaning 
literally " dug up," was originally applied to all kinds of mineral 
substances taken out of the earth ; but it is now exclusively used 
for the remains or traces of plants and animals imbedded by 
natural causes in any kind of rock, whether loose and incoherent, 
like blown sand, or solid, like the most compact limestone. It 
includes not only the actual remains of the organisms. The 
empty mould of a shell which has decayed out of the stone that 
once enveloped it, or the cast of the shell which has been entirely 
replaced by inorganic sand, mud, calcite, silica, etc., are fossils. 
The very impressions left by organisms, such as the burrow or 
trail of a worm in hardened mud, and the footprints of birds and 
quadrupeds upon what is now sandstone, are undoubted fossils. 
In short, under this general term is included whatever bears 
traces of the forni, structure, or presence of organisms preserved 
in the sedimentary accumulations of the surface, or in the rocks 
underneath. 

In geological history fossils are of fundamental importance. 
They enable us to investigate conditions of geography, of climate, 
and of life in ancient times, when these conditions were very 
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different from those which now prevail on the earth's surface. 
They likewise furnish the ground on which the several epochs of 
geological history can be determined, and on which the stages 
of that history in one country can be compared with those in 
another. So valuable and varied is the evidence supplied by 
fossils to the geologist, that he regards them as among the most 
precious documents accessible to him for unravelling the past 
history of the earth. Some knowledge of the structure and classi- 
fication of plants and animals is essential for an intelligent 
appreciation of the use of fossils in geological inquiry. To aid 
the learner, a synopsis of the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms is 
given in the Appendix, with especial reference to the fossil forms ; 
but it must be understood that for adequate information on this 
subject recourse should be had to text -books of Botany and 
Zoology. 

Conditions for the preservation of Organic Remains. — It is 
obvious that all kinds of plants and animals have not the same 
chances of being preserved as fossils. In the first place, only 
those, as a rule, are likely to become fossils whose remains can 
be kept from decay and dissolution by being entombed in some 
kind of deposit. Hence land -animals and plants have, on the 
whole, less chance of preservation than those living in the sea, 
because deposits capable of receiving and securing their remains 
are exceptional on land, but are generally distributed over the 
floor of the sea. We should expect, therefore, that among the 
records of past time, traces of marine should largely preponderate 
over traces of terrestrial life. Now this is everywhere the case. 
We know relatively little of the assemblages of plants and animals 
which in successive epochs have lived upon the dry land, but we 
have a comparatively large amount of information regarding those 
which have tenanted the sea. For this reason, marine fossils are 
more valuable than terrestrial, in comparing the records of the 
successive epochs of geological history in different parts of the 
globe. 

In the second place, from their own chemical composition and 
structure, plants and animals present extraordinary differences in 
their aptitude for preservation as fossils. Where they possess no 
hard parts, and are liable to speedy decay, we can hardly expect 
that they should leave behind them any enduring relic of their 
existence. Hence a large proportion, both of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, may at once be excluded as inherently unlikely 
to occur in the fossil condition. Of course, under exceptional 
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circumstances, traces of almost any organism may be preserved, 
and therefore we should probably not be justified in saying that 
by no chance might some recognisable vestige of it be found fossil. 
Nothing seems more perishable than the tiny gnats and other 
forms of insect life that fill the air on a summer evening. Yet 
many of these short-lived flies have been sealed up within the 
resin of trees (amber), and their structure has been admirably 
preserved. Such exceptional instances, however, only bring out 
more distinctly how large a proportion of the living tribes of the 
land must utterly perish, and leave no recognisable record of 
their ever having existed. 

But, where there are hard parts in an organism, and especially 
where, from their chemical composition, they can for some time 
resist decay, they may, under favourable conditions, be buried in 
sedimentary deposits, and may remain for indefinite ages locked 
up there. It is obvious, therefore, that animals possessing hard 
parts are much the most likely to leave permanent relics of their 
presence, and ought to occur most frequently as fossils. It is 
these animals whose remains are preserved in peat-mosses, river- 
gravels, lake-marls, and on the sea-floor at the present time. Yet, 
if we were to judge of the extent of the whole existing animal 
kingdom solely from the fragmentary remains so preserved, what 
an utterly inadequate conception of it we should form ! So, too, 
if we estimate the variety of the living creatures of past time 
merely from the evidence of the fossils that have chanced to be 
preserved among the rocks, we shall probably arrive at quite as 
erroneous a conclusion. There can be no doubt that from the 
earliest time only an insignificant fraction of the varied life of each 
period has been preserved in the fossil state, as is unquestionably 
the case at the present day. 

Durable parts of Plants. — The essential parts of the solid frame- 
work of plants consist of the substances known as cellulose and 
vasculose, which, when kept in dry air, or when waterlogged and 
buried in stiff" mud, may remain undecomposed for long periods. 
The timber beams in the roofs and floors of old buildings are 
evidence that, under favourable conditions, wood may last for 
many centuries. Some plants eliminate carbonate of lime from 
solution in water, and form with it a solid substance which requires 
no further treatment to enable it to endure for an indefinite period, 
when screened from the action of water. Still more durable are 
the remains of those plants which abstract silica and build it up 
into their framework, such as the diatoms of which the frustules 
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become remarkably permanent fossils, in the form of diatom-earth 
or tripoli-powder, which is made up of them (p. 83). 

Durable parts of Animals. — The hard parts of animals may 
be preserved with little or no chemical change, and remain as 
durable relics. The hard homy integiraients of insects, arachnids, 
Crustacea, and some other animals, are composed essentially of the 
substance called chitin^ which can long resist decomposition, and 
which may therefore be looked for in the sedimentary deposits of 
the present time, as well as of former periods. The chitin of 
some fossil scorpions, admirably preserved among the Carboniferous 
rocks of Scotland, can hardly be distinguished from that of the 
living scorpion. Many of the lower forms of animal life secrete 
silica, and their hard parts are consequently easily preserved, as 
in the case of radiolaria and sponges. In the great majority of 
instances, however, the hard parts of invertebrates consist mainly 
of carbonate of lime, and are readily preserved among sedimentary 
deposits. The skeletons of corals, the plates of echinoderms, and 
the shells of molluscs, are examples of the abundance of calcareous 
organisms, and the frequency of their remains in the fossil state 
shows how well fitted they are for preservation. Among verte- 
brates the hard parts consist chiefly of phosphate of lime. In 
some forms (ganoid fishes and crocodiles, for example) this sub- 
stance is partly disposed outside the body (exo-skeleton) in the 
form of scales, scutes, or bony plates. But more usually it is 
confined to the internal skeleton (endo-skeleton). It is mainly by 
their bones and teeth that the higher vertebrates can be recognised 
in the fossil state. Sometimes the excrement has been preserved 
{Coprolites\ and may furnish information regarding the food of 
the animals, portions of undigested scales, teeth, and bones being 
traceable in it (Fig. 65). 

FossilisatioiL — The process by which the remains of a plant 
or animal are preserved in the fossil state is termed Fossilisation. 
It varies greatly in details, but all these may be reduced to three 
leading types. 

I. Entire or partial preservation of the original substance, — 
In rare instances, the entire animal or plant has been preserved, 
of which the most remarkable examples are those where carcases 
of the extinct manunoth have been sealed up in the frozen mud 
and peat of Siberia, and have thus been preserved in ice. Insects 
have been involved in the resin of trees, and may now be seen, 
embalmed like mummies, in amber. More usually, however, a 
variable proportion of the organic matter has passed away, and 
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its more durable parts have been left, a.s in the carbonisation of 
plants (peat, lignite, coal) and the disappearance of the organic 
matter from shells and bones, which then become dry and brittle 
and adhere to the tongue, 

2. Entire removal of f/ie original substance and internal 
structure, only the external form being preserved. — When a dead 
animal or plant has been entombed, the mineral matter in which 
it lies hardens round it and takes a mould of its form. This may 
be accomplished with great perfection if the material is sufficiently 
fine-grained and solidifies before the object within has time to 
decay. Carbonate of lime and silica are specially well adapted 



Pig. 113.— Cnnimon Cockle iCardium idule) ; (a) side view of both valves ; (J) modld of 
the external form of one vilve taken [n plaster of Paris ; (r)5ide view of cast in plaster 
of Paris of interior of the united valves. 

for taking the moulds of organisms, but fine mud, marl, and sand, 
are also effective. The organism may then entirely decay, and its 
substance may be gradually removed by percolating water, leaving 
a hollow empty space or mould of its form. Such moulds are 
of frequent occurrence among fossiliferous rocks, and are specially 
characteristic of molluscs, the shells of which are so abundant, 
and occur imbedded in so many different kinds of material. 
Sometimes it is the external form of the shell that has been taken, 
the shell itself having entirely disappeared ; in other cases a cast 
of the interior of the shell has been preserved. How different 
these two representations of the same shell may be is shown in 
Fig. 113, wherein a represents a side view of the common cockle, 
while f is a cast of the interior of the shell in plaster of Paris. 
The contrast between a mould of the outside and inside of the 
same shell is shown by the difference between b and c, which are 
both impressions taken in plaster. 
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After the decay and removal of the substance of the enclosed 
organisms, the moulds may be filled up with mineral matter, 
which is sometimes different from the surrounding rock. The 
empty cavities have formed convenient receptacles for any deposit 
which permeating water might introduce. Hence we find casts of 
organisms in sand, clay, ironstone, silica, limestone, pyrites, and 
other mineral substances. Of course, in such cases, though the 
external form of the original organism is preserved, there is no 
trace of internal structure. No single particle of the cast may 
ever have formed part of the plant or animal. 

3. Partial or entire petrifaction of organic structure by mole- 
cular replacement, — Plants and animals which have undergone this 
change have had their substance gradually removed and replaced, 
particle by particle, with mineral matter. This transformation 
has been effected by percolating water containing mineral solu- 
tions, and has proceeded so tranquilly, that sometimes not a 
delicate tissue in the internal structure of a plant has been dis- 
placed, and yet so rapidly, that the plant had not time to rot 
before the conversion was completed. Accordingly, in true petri- 
factions, that is, plants or animals of which the structure has been 
more or less perfectly preserved in stone, the petrifying material 
is always such as may have been deposited from water. The 
most conmion substance employed by nature in the process of 
petrifaction is carbonate of lime, which, as we have seen, is almost 
always present in the water of springs and rivers. Organic struc- 
tures replaced by this substance are said to be calcified. Fre- 
quently the carbonate of lime has assumed, more or less completely, 
a crystalline structure after its deposition, and in so doing has 
generally injured or destroyed the organic structure which it ori- 
ginally replaced. Where the calcareous matter of an organism 
has been removed by percolating water, as often happens in sands, 
gravels, or other porous deposits, the fossil is said to be decalcified. 
Another abundant petrifying medium in nature is silica, which, in 
its soluble form, is generally diffused in terrestrial waters, where 
humous acids or organic matter are present in solution. The re- 
placement of organic structures by silica, called silicification^ fur- 
nishes the most perfect form of petrifaction. The interchange of 
mineral matter has been so complete that even the finest micro- 
scopic structures have been faithfully preserved. SiHcified wood 
is an excellent example of this perfect replacement. Sulphides, 
which are often produced by the reducing action of decaying 
organic matter upon sulphates, occur also as petrifying media, the 
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most common being the iron sulphide, usually in the less stable 
form of marcasite, but sometimes as pyrite. Carbonate of iron 
likewise frequently replaces organic structures ; the clay-ironstones 
of the Carboniferous system abound with the remains of plants, 
shells, fishes, and other organisms which have been converted 
into siderite (Fig. 62). 

The chief value of fossils in geology is to be found in the light 
which they cast upon former conditions of geography and climate, 
and in the clue which they furnish to the relative ages of different 
geological formations. 

I. How Fossils indicate former changes in (Geography. — 

Terrestrial plants and animals obviously point to the existence 
of land. If their remains are found in strata wherein most of the 
fossils are marine, they usually show that the deposits were laid 
down upon the sea-floor not far from land. But where they occur 
in the positions in which they lived and died, they prove that their 
site was formerly a land-surface. The stumps of trees remaining 
in their positions of growth, with their roots branching out freely 
from them in the clay or loam underneath, undoubtedly mark the 
position of an ancient woodland. If, with these remains, there are 
associated in the same strata wing-cases of beetles, bones of birds 
and of land-animals, additional corroborative evidence is thereby 
obtained as to the existence of the ancient land. More usually, 
however, it is by deposits left on lake-bottoms that the land of 
former periods of geological history is known. As already pointed 
out (Chapter IV), the fine mud and marl of lakes receive and pre- 
serve abundant relics of the vegetation and animal life of the 
surrounding regions. As illustrations of lacustrine formations, 
from which most of our knowledge of the contemporary terrestrial 
life is obtained, reference may be made to the Molasse of Switzer- 
land, the limestones and marls of the Limagne d'Auvergne, and 
the vast depth of strata from which so rich an assemblage of 
plant and animal remains has been obtained in the Western 
Territories of the United States (see Chapter XXV). Alternations 
of buried forests or peat-mosses, with lake deposits, show how 
lakes have successively increased and diminished in volume. The 
frequent occurrence of a bed of lacustrine marl at the bottom of a 
peat-bog proves how commonly shallow lakes have been filled up 
and displaced by the growth of marshy vegetation (pp. 4, 82). 

Remains of marine plants and animals almost invariably 
demonstrate that the locality in which they are found was once 
covered by the sea. Exceptions to this rule are so few as hardly 
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to be worthy of special notice, as, for instance, when molluscs, 
crustaceans, and other forms of marine life are carried up by sea- 
birds to considerable elevations, where, after their soft parts have 
been eaten, their hard shells and crusts may be preserved in truly 
terrestrial deposits, or when sea-shells, tossed up by breakers above 
the tide-line, are swept inland by wind. 

Rolled fragments of shells, mingled in well-rounded gravel and 
sand, point to some former shore where these materials were 
ground down by beach-waves. Fine inuddy sediment, containing 
unbroken shells, echinoderms, crustaceans, and other relics of the 
sea, indicate deeper water beyond the scour of waves, tides, and 
currents. Beds of limestone, fiill of corals and crinoids, mark the 
site of a clear sea, in which these organisms were allowed to 
flourish undisturbed for many generations. It may often be 
observed that the fossils, which are abundant and large in a lime- 
stone, become few in number and small in size in an overlying bed 
of shale or clay ; or that they wholly disappear in the argillaceous 
rock. The meaning of this can hardly be tnistaken. The clear 
water in which the marine creatures were able to build up the 
limestone was at last invaded by some current carrying mud. 
Consequently, while the more delicate forms perished, others con- 
tinued to live on in diminished numbers and dwarfed development, 
yntil at last the muddy sediment settled down so thickly that the 
animals, whose hard parts might have been preserved, were driven 
away from that area of the sea-bottom. 

2. How Fossils indicate former conditions of Climate. — 
The remains of plants or animals characteristic of tropical countries 
may be taken to bear witness to a tropical climate at the time 
which they represent. If, for example, a deposit were found con- 
taining leaves of palms and bones of tigers, lions, and elephants, 
we should infer that it was formed in some tropical country, such 
as the warmer parts of Africa or Asia. On the other hand, were 
a stratum to yield leaves of a small birch and willow, with bones 
of reindeer, musk-ox, and lemming, we would regard it as evidence 
of a cold climate. Such inferences, however, must be based 
either upon the occurrence of the very same species as are now 
living, and the characteristic climate of which is known, or upon 
assemblages of plants or animals which may be compared with 
corresponding assemblages now living. We may be tolerably 
confident that the existing reindeer has always been restricted to 
a cold climate, and that the living elephants have as character- 
istically been confined to warm climates. But it would be rash 
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to assume that all deer prefer cold and all elephants choose heat. 
The bones of an extinct variety of elephant and one of rhinoceros, 
have long been known as occurring even up within the Arctic 
regions, and when these remains were first found ' the conclusion 
was naturally drawn that they proved the former existence of a 
warm climate in the far north. But the subsequent discovery of 
entire carcases of the animals covered with a thick mat of woolly 
hair, showed that they were adapted for life in a cold climate, and 
their occurrence in association with the remains of animals which 
still live in the Arctic regions, proved beyond doubt that the 
original inference regarding them was erroneous. In drawing 
conclusions as to climate from fossil evidence, it is always desirable 
to base them upon the concurrent testimony of as large a variety 
of organisms as possible, and to remember that they become less 
and less reliable in proportion as the organisms on which they 
are founded depart from the species now living. 

3. How Fossils indicate Geological Chronology. — As the 
result of careful observations all over the world, it has been 
ascertained that in the youngest strata the organic remains are 
nearly or quite the same as species now living, but that, as we 
proceed into older strata, the number of existing species diminishes, 
and the number of extinct species increases, until at last no living 
species is to be found. Moreover, the extinct species found iij 
younger strata disappear as we trace them back into older rocks, 
and their places are taken by other extinct species. Every great 
series of fossiliferous rocks is thus characterised by its own peculiar 
assemblage of species. Not only do the species change ; the 
genera, too, disappear one by one as we follow them into older 
rocks, until among the earliest strata only a few of the living 
genera are represented. Whole families and orders of animals 
which once flourished have utterly vanished from the living world, 
and we only know of their existence from the remains of them 
preserved among the rocks. 

A certain definite order of succession has been observed among 
the organic remains imbedded in the stratified rocks of the earth's 
crust, and this order has been found to be broadly alike all over 
the world. The fossils of the oldest fossiliferous rocks of Europe, 
for instance, are like those of the oldest fossiliferous rocks of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia, and those of each succeeding 
series of rocks follow the same general sequence. It is obvious, 
therefore, that fossils supply us with an invaluable means of fixing 
the relative position of rocks in the series of geological formations. 
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Whether or not the same type of fossils was always contem- 
poraneous over the whole planet cannot be determined ; but it 
generally occupied the same place in the procession of life. Hence 
stratified formations, which may be quite unlike each other in 
regard to the nature of their component materials, if they contain 
similar organic remains, may be compared with each other, and 
classed under the same name. 

Fossils characteristic of particular subdivisions of the series of 
geological formations are known as type-fossilsy of which the follow- 
ing are examples : — 

Lepidodendra and Sigillariae, characteristic of Old Red Sandstone and Car- 
boniferous rocks (pp. 259, 272, 273). 

Cycads, characteristic of Mesozoic rocks (pp. 293, 299, 314). 

Graptolites, characteristic of Silurian rocks (pp. 242, 250). 

Trilobites ,, Cambrian to Carboniferous rocks (pp. 244, 

253, 264, 277). 

Cystideans, characteristic of Silurian rocks (Fig. 123). 

Blastoids ,, Carboniferous rocks (Fig. 150). 



Hippurites 
Orthoceratites 
Ammonites 
Cephalaspid fishes 



Cretaceous rocks (p. 317). 

Palaeozoic rocks (Figs, 130, 157). 

Mesozoic rocks (Figs. 167, 176, 190). 

Silurian, Old Red Sandstone (p. 261). 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus — Mesozoic rocks (Fig. i8o). 
Iguanodon — Cretaceous rocks (Fig. 192). 
Toothed birds — Cretaceous rocks (p. 321). 
Nummulites, Palaeotherium, Anoplotherium, Deinocerata, characteristic of 

older Tertiary rocks (pp. 327-338). 
Mastodon, Elephas, Equus, Cervus, H)raena, Apes, characteristic of younger 
Tertisuy and Recent rocks (pp. 339-365). 

By attentive study and comparison, the fossiliferous rocks in 
different countries have been subdivided into sections, each 
characterised by its own facies or type of organic remains. Con- 
sequently, beginning with the oldest and proceeding upward to 
the youngest, we advance through natural chronicles of the suc- 
cessive tribes of plants and animals which have lived on the earth's 
surface. These chronicles, consisting of sandstones, shales, lime- 
stones, and the other kinds of stratified deposits, form what is 
called the Geological Record. In order to establish their true 
sequence in time, their Order of Superposition must first be 
determined ; that is, it is requisite to know which lie at the 
bottom, and must have been formed first, and in what order the 
others succeed them. When this fundamental question has once 
been settled, then the fossils characteristic of each group of strata 
serve as a guide for recognising that group wherever it may be 
found. 
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While fossils enable us to divide the Geological Record into 
chapters, they also show how strikingly imperfect this record is as 
a history of the plants and animals that have lived on the surface 
of the earth, and of the revolutions which that surface has under- 
gone. We may be sure that the progress of life, from its earliest 
appearance in lowly forms of plant or animal, has been continuous 
up to the present condition of things. But in the Geological 
Record there occur numerous gaps. The fossils of one group of 
rocks are succeeded by a more or less completely different series 
in the next group. At one time it was supposed that such breaks 
in the continuity of the record marked terrestrial convulsions which 
caused the destruction of the plants and animals of the time, and 
were followed by the creation of new tribes of living things. But 
evidence has every year been augmenting to indicate that no such 
general destruction and fresh creation ever took place. The gaps 
in the record mark no real interruption of the life of the globe. 
They are rather to be looked upon as chapters that have been 
torn out of the annals, or which never were written. We have 
already learnt in Chapter VIII how many chances there must be 
against the preservation of anything like a complete record of the 
life of the globe at any particular time. It is also clear that even 
where the chronicle may have been comparatively full, it is exposed 
to many dangers afterwards. The rocks containing it may be 
hidden beneath the sea, or raised up into land and entirely worn 
away, or entombed beneath volcanic ejections, or so crushed and 
crumpled as to become no longer legible. 

Taking fossils as a guide, geologists have partitioned the 
fossiliferous rocks into what are called stratigraphical subdivisions 
as follows : — A bed, or limited number of beds, in which one or 
more distinctive species of fossils occur, is caWed a. gone or horizon, 
and may be named after its most typical fossil. Thus in the 
Lias, the zone in which the ammonite known as Ammonites 
Jamesoni occurs, is spoken of as the "zone of Ammonites Jame- 
soni^^ or ^^ Jamesoni-zon^.^^ Two or more zones, united by the 
occurrence in them of a number of the same characteristic species 
or genera, form what are known as Beds or an Assise. Two or 
more of such beds or assises may be termed a Group or Stage, 
Where the number of assises in a stage is large they may be 
subdivided into Sub-stages or Sub-groups, The stage or group 
will then consist of several sub-stages, and each sub-stage or sub- 
group of several assises. A number of groups or stages is com- 
bined into a Series, Section, or Formation, and a number of 
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series, sections, or formations constitute a System, A number 
of systems are connected together to form each of the great 
divisions of the Geological Record. This classification will be 
best understood if placed in tabular form, as in the subjoined 
subdivisions, which occur in the Cretaceous System. ^ 



Stratigraphical Components. 

A stratum, layer, ^ 
seam, or bed, or a 
number of such 
minor subdivisions, > = 
characterised by 

some distinctive 

fossil 

Two or more zones = 

Two or more sets of con- 
nected beds or assises = 

Two or more groups or 
stages = 

Several related forma- 
tions 



Descriptive Names. 



Zone or horizon . 



Beds or an assise . . 
' Group or stage, 
which may be 
subdivided into 
sub-groups or sub- 
stages 

Series, section, or for- 
mation 



= System 



Examples from the Cre- 
taceous System. 



Zone of Pecten asper. 



Warminster beds. 

Cenomanian stage, com- 
prising the Rotho- 
magian and Caren< 
tonian sub-stages. 

Neocomian formation. 
Cretaceous System. 



The names by which the larger subdivision of the Geological 
Record are known have been adopted at various times and on 
no regular system. Some of them are purely lithological ; that 
is, they refer to the mere mineral nature of the strata, apart 
altogether from their fossils, such as Coal-measures, Chalk, Green- 
sand, Oolite. These names belong to the early years of the 
progress of geology, before the nature and value of organic 
remains had been definitely realised. Other epithets have been 
suggested by localities where the strata occur, as London Clay, 
Oxford Clay, Mountain Limestone. The more recent names for 
the larger divisions have, in general, been chosen from districts 
where the strata are typically developed, or where they were first 
critically studied, e,g, Silurian, Devonian, Permian, Jurassic. In 
some cases, the larger subdivisions have received names from 
some distinguishing feature in their fossil contents, as Eocene, 
Miocene, Pliocene. ^ But it is mainly to the minor sections that 
the characters of the fossil contents have supplied names. 

The designation of any partictilar group of strata has gradually 



^ For an account of the Cretaceous System, see Chapter XXIV. 
2 For the meanings of these names see Chapter XXV, p. 329. 
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come to acquire a chronological meaning. Thus we speak of 
the Oolites or Oolitic formations of England, and include under 
these terms a thick series of limestones, clays, sandstones, and 
other strata, replete with organic remains, and containing the 
records of a long interval of geological time. But we also speak 
of the Oolitic period — a phrase which, in the strict granmiatical 
use of the word, is of course incorrect, but which conveniently 
designates the period of geological time during which the great 
series of Oolites was deposited, and when the abundant life of 
which they contain the remains flourished on the surface of the 
earth. This chronological meaning has indeed come to be the 
more usual sense in which the names of the major subdivisions 
of the Geological Record are generally employed. Such adjec- 
tives as Devonian and Jurassic do not so much suggest to the 
mind of the geologist Devonshire and the Jura Mountains, from 
which they were taken, nor even the rocks to which they are 
applied, as the great sections of the earth's history of which these 
rocks contain the memorials. He compares the. Jurassic or 
Devonian rocks of one country with those of another, studies the 
organic remains contained in them, and then obtains materials 
for forming some conception of what were the conditions of 
geography and climate, and what was the general character of 
the vegetable and animal life of the globe, during the periods 
which he classes as Jurassic and Devonian. 

Summary. — Fossils are the remains or traces of plants and 
animals which have been imbedded in the rocks of the earth's crust. 
From the exceptional nature of the circumstances in which these 
remains have been entombed and preserved, only a comparatively 
small proportion of the various tribes of plants and animals living at 
any time upon the earth is likely to be fossilised. Those organisms 
which contain hard parts are best fitted for becoming fossils. 
The original substance of the organism may, in rare cases, be 
preserved ; more usually the organic matter is partially or wholly 
removed. Sometimes a mere cast of the plant or animal in 
amorphous mineral matter retains the outward form without any 
trace of the internal structure. In other instances, true petrifaction 
has taken place, the organic structure being reproduced in calcite, 
silica, or other mineral by molecular replacement. 

Fossils are of the utmost value in geology, inasmuch as they 
indicate (i) former changes in geography, such as the existence 
of ancient land-surfaces, lakes, and rivers, the former extension 
of the sea over what is now dry land, and changes in the currents 
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of the ocean ; (2) former conditions of climate, such as an Arctic 
state of things as far south as Central France, where bones of 
reindeer and other Arctic animals have been found ; (3) the 
chronological sequence of geological formations, and, consequently, 
the succession of events in geological history, each great group 
of strata being characterised by its distinctive fossils. This is 
the most important use of fossils. Having ascertained the order 
of superposition of fossiliferous rocks, that is, the order in which 
they were successively deposited, and having found what are the 
characteristic fossils of each subdivision, we obtain a guide by 
which to identify the various rock-groups from district to district, 
and from country to country. By means of the evidence of 
fossils the stratified rocks of the Geological Record have been 
divided into sections and subsections, to which names are applied 
that have now come to designate not merely the rocks and their 
fossils, but the period of geological time during which these rocks 
were accumulated and these fossils actually lived. 



PART IV 

THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE EARTH 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE EARLIEST CONDITIONS OF THE GLOBE — THE 

ARCHiEAN PERIODS 

The foregoing chapters have dealt chiefly with the materials of 
which the crust of the earth consists, with the processes whereby 
these materials are produced or modified, and with the methods 
pursued by geologists in making their study of these materials arid 
processes subservient to the elucidation of the History of the 
Earth. The soils, rocks, and minerals beneath our feet, like the 
inscriptions and sculptures of a long-lost race of people, are in 
themselves full of interest, apart from the story which they 
chronicle ; but it is when they are made to reveal the history of 
land and sea, and of life upon the earth, that they are put to their 
noblest use. The investigation of the various processes whereby 
geological, changes are carried on at the present day is undoubtedly 
full of fascination for the student of nature ; yet he is conscious 
that it gains enormously in interest when he reflects that in watch- 
ing the geological operations of the present day he is brought face 
to face with the same instruments whereby the very framework of 
the continents has been piled up and sculptured into the present 
outlines of mountain, valley, and plain. 

The highest aim of the geologist is to trace the history of the 
earth. All his researches, remote though they may seem from this 
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aim, are linked together in the one great task of unravelling the 
-successive mutations through which each area of the earth's sur- 
face has passed, and of discovering what successive races of plants 
and animals have appeared upon the globe. The investigation of 
facts and processes, to which the previous pages have been devoted, 
must accordingly be regarded as in one sense introductory to the 
highest branch of geological inquiry. We have now to apply the 
methods and principles already discussed ta the elucidation of the 
history of our planet and its inhabitants. Within the limits of this 
volume only a mere outline of what has been ascertained regard- 
ing this history can be given. I shall arrange in chronological 
order the main phases through which the globe seems to have 
passed, and present such a general summary of the more important 
facts regarding each of them as may, I hope, convey an adequate 
outline of what is at present known regarding the successive periods 
of geological history. 

As the primitive stages of mankind upon the earth and the early 
progress of every race fade into the obscurities of mythology and 
archaeology, so the story of the primeval condition of our globe is 
lost in the dim light of remote ages, regarding which almost all 
that is known or can be surmised is furnished by the calculations 
and spectilations of the astronomer. If the earth's history could 
only be traced out from evidence supplied by the planet itself, it 
could be followed no further back than the oldest portions of the 
earth now accessible to us. Yet there can be no doubt that the 
planet must have had a long history before the appearance of any 
of the solid portions now to be seen. That such was the case is 
made almost certain by the traces of a gradual evolution or 
development which astronomers have been led to recognise among 
the heavenly bodies. Our earth being only one of a number of 
planets revolving round the sun, the earliest stages of its separate 
existence must be studied in reference to the whole planetary 
system of which it forms a part. Thus, in compiling the earliest 
chapter of the history of the earth, the geologist turns fqi* evidence 
to the researches of the astronomer among stars and nebulae. 

In recent years, more precise methods of inquiry, and, in par- 
ticular, the application of the spectroscope to the study of the stars, 
have gone far to confirm the speculation known as the Nebular 
Hypothesis. According to this view, the orderly related series of 
heavenly bodies, which we call the Solar System, existed at one 
time, enormously remote from the present, as a Nebula — that is, a 
cloudy mass of matter, Hke one of those nebulous, faintly luminous 
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clouds which can be seen in the heavens. This nebula probably 
extended at least as far as the outermost planetary member of the 
system is now removed from the sun. It may have consisted en- 
tirely of incandescent gases or vapours, or of clouds of stones in 
rapid movement, like the stones that from time to time fall through 
our atmosphere as meteorites, and reach the surface of the earth. 
The collision of these stones moving with planetary velocity would 
dissipate them into vapour, as is perhaps the case in the faint 
luminous tails of comets. At all events, the materials of the 
nebula began to condense, and in so doing threw off, or left 
behind, successive rings (like those around the planet Saturn), 
which, in obedience to the rotation of the parent nebula, began to 
rotate in one general plane around the gradually shrinking nucleus. 
As the process of condensation proceeded, these rings broke up, 
and their fragments rushed together with such force as not improb- 
ably to generate heat enough to dissipate them again into vapour. 
They eventually condensed into planets, sometimes with a further 
formation of rings, or with a disruption of these secondary rings, 
and the consequent formation of moons or satellites round the 
planets. The outer planets would thus be the oldest, and, on the 
whole, the coolest and least dense. Towards the centre of the 
nebula the heaviest elements might be expected to condense, and 
there the high temperature would longest continue. The sun is 
the remaining intensely hot nucleus of the original nebula, from 
which heat is still radiated to the furthest part of the system. 

When a planetary ring broke up, and by the heat thereby 
generated was probably reduced to the state of vapour, its 
materials, as they cooled, would tend to arrange themselves in 
accordance with their respective densities, the heaviest in the 
centre, and the lightest outside. In process of time, as cooling 
and contraction advanced, the outer layers might grow quite cold, 
while the inner nucleus of the planet might still be intensely hot. 
Such, in brief, is the well-known Nebular Hypothesis. 

Now the present condition of our earth is very much what, 
according to this hypothesis or theory, it might be expected to 
be. On the outside comes the lightest layer or shell in the form 
of an Atmosphere, consisting of gases and vapours. Below this 
gaseous envelope which entirely surrounds the globe lies an inner 
envelope of water, the ocean, which covers about two-thirds of the 
earth's surface, and is likewise composed of gases. Underneath 
this watery covering, and rising above it in dry land, rests the 
solid part of the globe, which, so far as accessible to us, is com- 
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• 
posed of rocks twice or thrice the weight of pure water. But 

observations with the pendulum at various heights above the sea 

show that the attraction of the earth as a whole indicates that the 

globe probably has a density about five and a half times that of 

water. Hence we may infer that its inner nucleus not improbably 

consists of heavy materials, and may be metallic. There is thus 

evidence of an arrangement of the planet's materials in successive 

spherical shells, the lightest or least dense being on the outside, 

and the heaviest or most dense in the centre. 

Again, the outside of the earth is now quite cool ; but abun- 
dant proof exists that at no great distance below the surface the 
temperature is high. Volcanoes, hot springs, and artificial borings 
all over the world testify to the abundant store of heat within the 
earth. Probably at a depth of not more than 20 miles from the 
surface the temperature is as high as the melting-point of any 
ordinary rock at the surface. By far. the largest part of the planet, 
therefore, is hotter than molten iron. We need have no hesitation 
in admitting it to be highly probable that the earth was formerly 
in the state of incandescent vapour, and that it has ever since that 
time been cooling and contracting. Its present shape affords 
strong presumption in favour of the opinion that the globe was 
once in a plastic condition. The flattening at the poles and 
bulging at the equator, or what is called the oblately spheroidal 
figure of the planet, is just the shape which a plastic mass would 
have assumed in obedience to the influence of the movement of 
rotation, imparted to it when detached from the parent nebula. 

At present a complete rotation is performed by the earth in 
twenty -four hours. But calculations have been made with the 
result of showing that originally the rate of rotation was much 
greater. Fifty-seven millions of years ago it was about four times 
faster, the length of the day being only six and three-quarter hours. 
The moon at that time was only about 35,000 miles distant from 
the earth, instead of 239,000 miles as at present. Since these 
early times the rate of rotation has gradually been diminishing, 
and the figure of the earth has been slowly tending to become 
more spherical, by sinking in the equatorial and rising in the polar 
regions. 

Of the first hard crust that formed upon the surface of the 
earth no trace has yet been found. Indeed, there is reason to 
suppose that this original crust would break up and sink into the 
molten mass beneath, and that hot until after many such formations 
and submergences did a crust establish itself of sufficient strength 
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to form a permanent solid surface. Even though solid, the 
surface may still have been at a glowing red-heat, like so much 
molten iron. Over this burning nucleus lay the original atmo- 
sphere, consisting not merely of the gases in the present atmo- 
sphere, but of the hot vapours which subsequently condensed into 
the ocean, or were absorbed into the crust. It was a hot, 
vaporous envelope, under the pressure of which the first layers of 
water that condensed from it may have had the temperature of 
molten lead. As the steam passed into water, it would carry 
down with it the gaseous chlorides of sodium, magnesium, and 
other vapours in the original atmosphere, so that the first ocean 
was probably not only hot, but intensely saline. 

Regarding these early ages in the earth's history we can only 
surmise, for no direct record of them has been preserved. They 
are sometimes spoken of as pre -geological ; but geology really 
embraces the whole history of the planet, no matter from what 
sources the evidence may be obtained. Deposits from this original 
hot saline ocean have been supposed to be recognisable in the 
very oldest crystalline schists ; but for this supposition there does 
not appear to be any good ground. The early history of our planet, 
like that of man himself, is lost in the dimness of antiquity, and we 
can only speculate about it on more or less plausible suppositions. 

When we come to the solid framework of the earth we stand 
on firmer footing in the investigation of geological history. The 
terrestrial crust, or that portion of the globe which is accessible to 
human observation, has been found to consist of successive layers 
of rock, which, though far from constant in their occurrence, and 
though often broken and crumpled by subsequent disturbance, 
have been recognised over a large part of the globe. They con- 
tain the earth's own chronicle of its history, which has already 
been referred to as the Geological Record, and the subdivision of 
which into larger and minor sections, according mainly to the 
evidence of fossils, was explained in the preceding chapter. 

Had the successive layers of rock that constitute the Geological 
Record remained in their original positions, only the uppermost, 
and therefore most recent, of them would have been visible, and 
nothing more could have been learnt regarding the underlying 
layers, except in so far as it might have been possible to explore 
them by boring into them. But the deepest mines do not reach 
greater depths than between 3000 and 4000 feet from the surface. 
Owing, however, to the way in which the crust of the earth has 
been plicated and fractured, portions of the bottom layers have 
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been pushed up to the surface, and those that lay above them 
have been thrown into vertical or inclined positions, so that we 
can walk over their upturned edges and examine them, bed by bed. 
Instead of being restricted to merely the uppermost few hundred 
feet of the crust, we are enabled to examine many thousand feet 
of its rocks. The total mean thickness of the accessible fossilifer- 
ous rocks of Europe has been estimated at 75,000 feet, or upwards 
of 14 miles. This vast depth of rock has been laid bare to 
observation by successive disturbances of the crust. 

The main divisions of the Geological Record and, we may also 
say, of geological time, are five : ( i ) Archaean, embracing the 
periods of the earliest rocks, wherein no traces of organic life 
occur ; (2) Palaeozoic (ancient life) or Primary, including the long 
succession of ages during which the earliest types of life existed ; 
(3) Mesozoic (middle life) or Secondary, comprising a series of 
periods when more advanced types of life flourished ; (4) Cainozoic 
(recent life) or Tertiary, embracing the ages when the existing 
types of life appeared, but excluding man ; and (5) Quaternary or 
Post-tertiary and Recent, including the time since man appeared 
upon the earth. It must not be supposed that each of these five 
divisions was of the same duration. The Palaeozoic ages were 
probably vastly more prolonged than those of any later division ; 
while the Quaternary periods must comprise a very much briefer 
time than any of the other four groups. 

Each of these main sections is further subdivided into systems 
or periods, and each system into formations as already explained. 
Arranged in their order of sequence, the various divisions of the 
Geological Record may be placed as in the accompanying Table. 

THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD, 

or, Order of Succession of the Stratified Formations of the Earth's Crust. 
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Cretaceous. 
Danian. 
Senonian. 
Turonian. 
Cenomanian. 
Gault (Albian). 
Neocomian. 

Jurassic. 
Purbeckian. 
Portlandian. 
Kimmeridgian. 
Corallian. 
Oxfordian. 
Bathonian. 
Bajocian. 
Liassic. 

Triassic. 
Rhaetic. 

Keuper or Upper Trias. 
Muschelkalk. 
Bunter or Lower Trias. 



Permian. 

Upper Red Sandstones, clays, and gypsum. 

Magnesian Limestone (Zechstein). 

Marl-Slate (Kupferschiefer). 

Lower Red Sandstones, breccias, etc. (Rothliegende). 



Carboniferous. 
Coal-Measures. 
Millstone-Grit. 
Carboniferous Limestone series. 



Devonian 
Type 

Old Red 

Sandstone 

Type. 



Devonian and Old Red Sandstone. 

' Upper — Cypridina and Goniatite beds. 
Middle — Stringocephalus (Eifel) Limestone. 
^ Lower — Spirifer Sandstone, etc. 
' Upper Yellow and Red Sandstones, with Holop- 

iychius, Pterichthys major, etc. 
Lower Sandstones, flagstones, and conglomerates, 
with Cephalaspis, Coccosteus, Asterolepis, etc. 

Silurian. 

^ ( Ludlow group. 
g; -! Wenlock group. 
O \ Upper Llandovery group. 
Lower Llandovery group. 
Caradoc and Bala group. 
^ J Llandeilo group. 
' Arenig group. 
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Palaeozoic 
or Primary. 


§ 3 j Upper — Tremadoc Slates. 

•g g 1 Lingula Flags. 

•g g 1 Lower — Menevian group. 

§ g 1 Harlech and Li)ngmynd group. 


Archaean. 


Archaean (Pre-Cambrian). 



The Archaean Periods. 

Owing to the revolutions which the crust of the earth has 
undergone, there have been pushed up to the surface, from under- 
neath the oldest fossiliferous strata^ certain very ancient crystalline 
rocks which form what is termed the Archaean system. As already 
mentioned, these rocks have by some geologists been supposed to 
be a part of the primeval crust of the planet, which solidified from 
fusion. By others they have been thought to have been formed 
in the boiling ocean, which first condensed upon the still hot 
surface of the globe. In truth, we are still profoundly ignorant as 
to the conditions under which they arose. We have hardly any 
means of ascertaining in what order they were formed. We know 
no method of determining whether those of one region belong to 
the same period as those of another. Nor can we always be sure 
that what have been called Archaean rocks may not belong to a 
much later part of the Geological Record, their peculiar crystalline 
structure having been superinduced upon them by some of those 
subterranean movements described in Chapter XIII. 

Of Archaean rocks the most abundant is gneiss, passing on the 
one hand into granite, and on the other into micaceous and 
argillaceous schists, with interstratified bands of various hom- 
blendic, pyroxenic, and gametiferous rocks, limestone, dolomite, 
serpentine, quartzite, graphite, haematite, magnetite, etc. These 
various materials are more or less distinctly bedded. But the 
beds are for the most part inconstant, swelling out into thick zones, 
and then rapidly diminishing and dying out. This bedding some- 
what resembles that of sedimentary rocks, and the manner in 
which the limestone and graphite occur, recalls the way in which 
limestone and coal are found in the fossiliferous formations. The 
inference has accordingly been drawn that the Archaean crystalline 
bands were really deposited as chemical precipitates or mechanical 
sediments on the floor of the primeval ocean, and have since been 
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more or less crystallised and disturbed. But from what has been 
brought forward in Chapter XIII, regarding the totally new struc- 
tures which have been developed in rocks by subterranean move- 
ment, it is evident that a bedded arrangement and a crystaUine 
texture, like those of the Archsean gneisses and schists, have 
sometimes been induced in rocks by excessive crumpling, fracture, 
and shearing. How far, therefore, the apparent bedding of 
Archiean rocks is their original condition, or is the result of sub- 
sequent disturbance, is a question that cannot yet be answered. 

The alternations of gneiss and other crystalline masses form 
bands which are usually placed on end or at high angles, and are 
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often intensely crumpled and puckered, having evidently undergone 
enormous crushing (Fig. 114). Attempts have been made to 
subdivide them into groups or series, according to their apparent 
order of succession and lithological characters. But such sub- 
divisions, even where practicable, are probably only of local value. 
As a rule, those members of the system which, if the succession of 
beds may be trusted, are the lowest and oldest, present coarser 
crystalline characters than those which seem to be higher and 
later. They often consist of massive granitic gneiss, with abundant 
veins and bands of the coarsely crystalline variety of granite, known 
as pegmatite. The apparently higher rocks are less coarsely 
crystalline gneiss, and often mica-schists and other schistose 

No unquestionable relic of organic existence has been met with 
among Archsean rocks. Some of the Archaan limestones of 
Canada have yielded a peculiar mixture of serpentine and calcite, 
with a structure which is regarded by some able naturalists as 
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that of a reef-building foraminifer. It occurs in masses, and is 
supposed by these writers to have grown in large, thick sheets or 
reefs over the sea -bottom. By other observers, however, this 
supposed organism (to which the name of Eozoon has been given) 
is regarded as merely a mineral segregation, and various undoubted 
mineral structures are pointed to in illustration and confirmation 
of this view. The rocks in which Eozoon occurs have been so 
greatly mineralised by the processes of metamorphism, that any 
original organic structure in them could hardly be expected to 
have escaped destruction. Though the structure in Eozoon is in 
some respects peculiar, it nevertheless so much resembles some 
recognised mineral arrangements, that its claim to be regarded as 
an organism has not been satisfactorily established. 

Archaean rocks cover a large area in Europe. In the British 
Islands, they are principally developed among the Hebrides and 
along the north-west coasts of the Scottish Highlands, where they 
give rise to a singular type of scenery. Over much of that region 
they form hummocky bosses of naked rock, with tarns and peat- 
bogs lying in the hollows, seldom rising into mountains, but forming 
the platform which supports a singular group of red sandstone 
mountains. Here and there, they mount up into solitary hills or 
groups of hills. The highest point they reach on the mainland 
is at Stack, near Loch Laxford, which is 2364 feet above the sea. 
But in the Island of Harris they sweep upwards into rugged 
mountainous ground, of which the highest summits rise more than 
2600 feet out of the Atlantic, and are visible far and wide as a 
notable landmark. They consist of different varieties of " gneiss," 
associated with dykes of various basic igneous rocks, and bands of 
pegmatite Archaean rocks of similar character appear likewise in 
Ireland on the west of Mayo and Galway. In England and Wales 
a few scattered bosses of old crystalline rocks have been referred 
to the same ancient series. 

On the continent of Europe, Archaean rocks have their greatest 
extension in Scandinavia, where they evidently belong to the 
same ancient land as that of which the Hebrides and Scottish 
Highlands are fragments. They range through Finland far into 
Russia, appearing in the centre of the chain of the Ural Moun- 
tains. They form likewise the nucleus of the Carpathians and 
the Alps, and appear in detached areas in Bavaria, Bohemia, 
France, and the Pyrenees. They are estimated to occupy an area 
of more than 2,000,000 of square miles in the more northerly 
part of North America, stretching from the Arctic regions south- 
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wards to the great lakes. In this vast region they have been 
subdivided into an older series, termed Laurentian, and a younger 
series, called Huronian. It thus appears that both in the Old 
and New World, the Archaean rocks are chiefly exposed in the 
northern tracts of the continents. The areas which they there 
overspread were probably land at a very early geological period, 
and it was mainly from the waste of this land that the original 
materials were derived, out of which the enormous masses of 
stratified rocks were formed. 

In the southern hemisphere also ancient gneisses and other 
schists, referred to the Archaean system, rise from under the 
oldest fossiliferous formations. In Australia and in New Zealand 
they cover large tracts of country, and appear in the heart of the 
mountain ranges. It thus appears that all over the world the 
oldest known rocks are gneisses and similar or allied crystalline 
masses, having a remarkable uniformity of character. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PALAEOZOIC PERIODS — CAMBRIAN 

The portion of geological history which treats of those ages in 
which the earliest known types of plants and animals lived is 
termed Palaeozoic. Of the first appearance of organic life upon 
our planet we know nothing. Whether plants or animals came 
first, and in what forms they came, are questions to which as yet 
no satisfactory answer can be given. The oldest discovered 
fossils are assuredly not vestiges of the first living things that 
peopled the globe. There is every reason, indeed, to hope that 
as researches in all parts of the world are pushed into older and 
yet older rocks, still more ancient organisms may be discovered. 
But it is in the highest degree improbable that any trace of the 
earliest beginnings of life will ever be found. The first plants 
and the first animals were probably of a lowly kind, with no hard 
parts capable of preservation in the fossil state. Moreover, the 
sedimentary rocks which may have chronicled the first advent of 
organised existence are hardly likely to have escaped the varied 
revolutions to which all parts of the crust of the earth have been 
exposed. They have more probably been buried out of sight, or 
have been so crushed, broken, and metamorphosed, that their 
original condition, together with any fossils they may have en- 
closed, is no longer to be recognised. The first chapters have 
been, as it were, torn out from the chronicle of the earth's history. 
The Palaeozoic rocks, which contain the earliest record of 
plant and animal life, consist mainly of the hardened mud, sand, 
and gravel of the sea-bottom. Here and there they include beds, 
or thick groups of beds, of limestone composed of marine shells, 
crinoids, corals, and other denizens of salt water. They are thus 
essentially the chronicles of the sea. But they also contain 
occasional vestiges of shores, and even of the jungles and swamps 
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of the land, with a few rare glimpses into the terrestrial life of the 
time. Everywhere they abound in evidence of shallow water ; 
for though chiefly marine, they appear to have been accumulated 
not far from land. We may believe that in the earliest periods, 
as at the present day, the sediment washed away from the land 
has been deposited on the sea-floor, for the most part at no great 
distance from the coast. 

The land from the waste of which the Palaeozoic rocks were 
formed lay in Europe and North America chiefly towards the 
north. It no doubt consisted of Archaean rocks, such as still 
rise out from under the oldest Palaeozoic formations. As already 
mentioned, the north-west Highlands of Scotland, part of the 
table-land of Scandinavia, and most of North America to the north 
of the great lakes, are probably portions of that earliest land, 
which, after being deeply buried under later geological accumula- 
tions, have once more been laid bare to the winds and waves. 
We can form some conception of the bulk of the primeval 
northern land by noting the thickness of sedimentary rocks that 
were formed out of its detritus during the Palaeozoic periods. 
The older half of the Palaeozoic rocks in the British Islands, for 
example, is at least 16,000 feet or 3 miles thick, and covers an 
area of not less than 60,000 square miles. This material, derived 
from the waste of the Archaean rocks, would make a table-land 
larger than Spain, with an average height of 5000 feet, or a 
mountain chain 1800 miles long, with an average elevation of 
16,000 feet. Of the general form and height of the northern 
land that supplied this vast mass of sedimentary matter nothing 
is known. Perhaps it was lofty ; but it may have been slowly 
uplifted, so that its rise compensated for the ceaseless degradation 
of its surface. 

Abundant evidence of volcanic action has been preserved 
among the Palaeozoic rocks in the form of piles of lavas and tuffs. 
We find also many indications of upward and downward move- 
ments of the crust of the earth. The mere fact of the super- 
position of many thousands of feet of shallow-water strata, one 
above another, is a proof of gradual subsidence. For it is evident 
that the accumulation of such a thickness of sediment, and the 
continuance of a shallow sea over the area of deposition, could 
only take place during a progressive subsidence (see p. 181). 

The life of the Palaeozoic periods, so far as known from the 
fossils which have been obtained from the rocks, appears to have 
been far more uniform over the whole globe than at any subse- 
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quent epoch in geological history. For instance, the same species 
of fossils are found in corresponding rocks in Britain, Russia, 
United States, China, and Australia. The climate of the globe 
at that ancient date was doubtless more uniform than it afterwards 
became, and was probably also generally warmer. Palaeozoic 
fossils, obtained from high northern latitudes, are precisely similar 
to those that abound in England, whence it may be inferred that not 
only was there a greater uniformity of climate, but that the great 
cold which now characterises the Arctic regions did not then exist. 

In the earlier Palaeozoic periods, the animal life, of the globe 
appears to have been entirely invertebrate, the highest known 
types being chambered shells, of which our living nautilus is a 
representative. In the middle periods vertebrate life appeared. 
The earliest known vertebrate forms are fishes akin to some 
modem sharks and to the sturgeon, the polypterus of the 
Nile, and the gar- pike of American lakes. The most highly 
organised forms of existence upon the earth's surface in the 
later Palaeozoic periods were amphibians — a class of animals 
represented at the present day by frogs, toads, newts, and 
salamanders. It is evident, however, that the number and 
kinds of animal remains preserved in Palaeozoic rocks afford 
only an imperfect record of the animal life of these early ages. 
Whole tribes of creatures no doubt existed of which no trace 
whatever has yet been recovered. An accidental discovery may 
at any moment reveal the former presence of some of these van- 
ished forms. For example, the examination of a fossil tree-trunk 
imbedded among the coal-strata of Nova Scotia, led to the finding 
of the first and as yet almost the only traces of Palaeozoic lajid- 
shells, though thousands of species of marine shells, belonging to 
the same period, had long been known. Every year is enlarging 
our knowledge in these respects, but from the very nature of the 
circumstances in which the records of the rocks were formed, we 
cannot expect this knowledge ever to be more than fragmentary. 

The Palaeozoic rocks are divided into five systems which in 
the order of their age have been named; (i) Cambrian; (2) 
Silurian; (3) Devonian; (4) Carboniferous; (5) Permian. 

Cambrian. 

The strata containing the earliest organic remains were formerly 
known as Greywacke, from the rock which is specially abundant 
among them. They were also termed Transition, from the sup- 
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position that they were deposited during a transitional period, 
between the time when no organic life was possible on the earth's 
surface, and the time when plant and animal life abounded. But 
the late Sir Roderick Murchison, who first explored them, showed 
that they contain a series of formations, each characterised by its 
own assemblage of organic remains. He called them the Silurian 
system, after the name of the old British tribe — the Silures, who 
lived on the borders of England and Wales, where these rocks are 
especially well developed. This name has now been adopted all 
over the world as the designation of those stratified formations 
which contain the same or similar organic remains to those found 
in the typical region described by Murchison. 

While the succession of the rocks and fossils was established 
by that geologist in South Wales, and in the border counties of 
Wales and England, Professor Sedgwick was at work among 
similar rocks in North Wales. These were at first believed to be 
all older than those called Silurian, and were accordingly named 
Cambrian, after the old name for Wales, Cambria. In the end, 
however, it was found that throughout a large part of them the 
same fossils occurred, as in the Silurian series, and they were 
accordingly claimed as Silurian. Much controversy has since been 
carried on regarding the limits and names to be assigned to these 
rocks, and geologists are not yet agreed upon the nomenclature 
that should be followed. Murchison and his followers claimed the 
Cambrian as the lowest portion of the Silurian system, while 
Sedgwick and his disciples maintained that the lower half of the 
Silurian system should be included in his Cambrian series. There 
can be no doubt that the first succession of organic remains 
established among these ancient members of the great Palaeozoic 
series of formations was that worked out by Murchison and named 
by him Silurian. But it has been found convenient to retain the 
name Cambrian for the oldest group of fossiliferous formations. 
It may be well to repeat that these words, like all those adopted 
by geologists to distinguish the successive rock-groups of the earth's 
crust, have acquired a chronological meaning. We speak, not 
only of Cambrian and Silurian strata and Cambrian and Silurian 
fossils, but of Cambrian and Silurian time. The terms are used 
to denote those particular periods in the history of the earth when 
Cambrian and Silurian strata were respectively deposited, and 
when Cambrian and Silurian fossils were the living denizens of 
sea and land. 

The rocks of which the Cambrian system is composed, like those 
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of the whole of the Lower Palaeozoic formations, present consider- 
able uniformity over the whole globe. They consist of grey and 
reddish grits, sandstones, greywackes,quartzites, and conglomerates, 
with thick groups of shale, slate, or phyllite. These sedimentary 
accumulations attain a great thickness in some countries. In Wales 
they have been estimated by some observers to be at least 20,000 
feet in depth. Their ripple -marks, pebble -beds, and frequent 
alternations of coarse and fine sediment, point to their having 
probably been laid down in comparatively shallow water, during 
a period of prolonged subsidence of the sea-bottom. They include 
tuffs and basic lavas which indicate contemporaneous submarine 
eruptions. 

With regard to the occurrence of fossils among the older 
Palaeozoic formations, and indeed eimong stratified rocks in general, 
it is worthy of notice that they are far from being equally distri- 
buted ; that, on the contrary, they occur by preference in certain 
kinds of material rather than in others. Grits and sandstones, for 
instance, are comparatively unfossiliferous, while fine shales, slates, 
and limestones are often crowded with fossils. It is not that life was 
probably on the whole more abundant at the time of the deposition 
of some kinds of strata, but that the local conditions for its growth 
and for the subsequent entombment and preservation of its remains 
were then more favourable. At the present time, for example, 
dredging operations show the most remarkable variations between 
different and even adjacent parts of the sea-bottom as regards the 
abundance of marine life. Some tracts are almost lifeless, while 
others are crowded with a varied and prolific fauna. We can 
easily understand that if, from the nature of the bottom, plants and 
smaller animals cannot flourish on a particular tract, the larger 
kinds that feed on them will also desert it. Even if organisms 
live and die in some numbers over a part of the sea-bed, the con- 
ditions may not be suitable there for the preservation of their 
remains. The rate of deposit of sediment, for instance, may be 
so slow that the remains may decay before there is time for them 
to be covered up ; or the sediment may be unfitted for effectually 
preserving them, even when they are buried in it. We must not 
lose sight of these facts in our explorations of the Geological Record. 
A relation has always existed between the abundance or absence 
of fossils in a sedimentary rock and the circumstances under which 
the rock was originally formed. 

The oldest fossiliferous strata (Cambrian or Primordial) contain 
a remarkable assemblage of animal remains, which, being the 

R 
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earliest traces of the anima) life of the globe, might have been 
anticipated to belong to the very lowest tribes of the animal 
kingdom. But they are by no means of such humble organisation. 
On the contrary, they include no representatives of many of the 
groups of simpler invertebrates, which we may be sure were 
nevertheless living at the same time. Not 
only so, but some of the fossils belong Co 
comparatively high grades in the scale of 
invertebrate life, such as chambered mol- 
luscs. From this incompleteness, and 
from the wide differences in the oiganic 
grade of the forms actually preserved in 
the rocks, we may reasonably infer that 
only a most meagre representation of the 
life of the time has come down to us in 
the fossil state. Some of the fossils, more- 
over, have been so indistinctly preserved 
that considerable difficulty is experienced 
in deciding to what sections of the animal 
or vegetable kingdoms they should be 
assigned. 

Among the markings which have given 
rise to much discussion allusion may be 
Fro. iis.—Fucoid4ike impTM. made to plant-like impressions, some of 
.ion(g^j;/«ii,«d„«m) which, like Eophyton (Fig. 1 1 S), have been 
nno m un [«!(!> claimed as sea-weeds. Others, however, 
may only be irregular wrinklings of the surfaces of depwsit, and 
of no organic origin at all (see p. 249). Another piKzling im- 
pression is that called Oldkamia (Fig. 116), which has been 
variously referred to the Hydroioa, the Sertularia, the Polyzoa, 
and the calcareous Algae. 

Some of the most characteristic older Paljeozoic organisms 
belong to the Hydrozoa, and are embraced under the general 
title of Graptolites — a name given to them from their fancied 
resemblance to quill-pens. They were composed of a homy or 
chitinous substance, and hence they commonly present themselves 
merely as black streaks upon the stone. Each graptolitc was a 
colony comprising many individuals which occupied each its own 
cell. The cells are in some kinds placed in a row on one side of 

' The fractional numbers inserted wilhin parentheses in the lilies of Ihe 
figures of fossils indicate how much the figures have been reduced or magnified. 
Thus i = reduced one-lhird ; J = magnified four limes. 



ixis ; in other kinds there is a row of cells on 
! I ). Some varieties are straight, others curved 
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or spiral. Some are simple branches, others are composed of two 
or more branches, while in certain types a large number of separate 
branches is united in one common centre. One of the most 



Fic. I17-— Hydroioon from the Cambrian rocks {Dict^sgrafli'i {Dicl}vtutia) 

ancient hydrozoa is Dictyograplus (pictyonenta. Fig. 117) — a 
characteristic fossil of the Cambrian rocks of Scandinavia. The 
graptolites are more especially characteristic of the Silurian system 
(p. 250). 

The Echinodermata had their representatives in Cambrian 
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lime, though the remains of these are few and infrequent. The 
great tribe of the Crinoids or Sea-Ulies (p. 251) had already 
established itself on the floor of the Cambrian sea, where also 
there were representatives of Cystideans and star-fishes (see p. 352). 
Numerous kinds of Sea-worms (Annelids) crawled over the 
sandy and muddy bottom and shores of the Cajnbrian ocean. 
These creatures have left no trace of their bodies, which, like 
those of their representatives in the present ocean, were soft and 
unfitted for preservation. But the burrows they made in wet sand 
or mud, and the trails they left upon the sofi surfaces over which 
they moved, have been abundantly preserved (see Fig, 124). These 



markings afford unquestionable proof of the presence of creatures 
which have otherwise utterly disappeared. 

Among the most abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
older stratified rocks of the earth's crust are those to which the 
general name of Tritobites has been given. These long-extinct 
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animals were crustaceans, having a more or less distinctly three- 
lobed body, at one end of which was the head or cephalic shield, 
usually with a pair of fixed compound eyes ; at the other end the 
caudal shield or tail; while between the two shields was the 
ringed or jointed body, the rings of which were movable, so that 
the animal could bring the two shields together or coil itself up. 
It will be seen from the different genera represented in Figs. 118 
and 125 how varied were the forms which they assumed. In the 
shapes and relative sizes of the shield and segmented body, in the 
number of the body-rings, in the development of spines, arid in 
other features, the most wonderful variety is traceable among the 
trilobites even of the oldest fossiliferous strata. Some of the 
earliest genera w6re also the largest ; Paradoxides sometimes 
reaching a length of nearly two feet. Yet contemporaneous with 
this large creature were some diminutive forms. A few genera 
(among them Agnostus) were blind ; but most possessed eyes 
furnished with facets, which in some forms are fourteen in number, 
while in others they are said to amount to 1 5,000. The peculiar 
crescent -shaped eye on each side of the head is well shown in 
some of the forms represented in Figs. 118 and 125. The 
trilobites appear to have particularly swarmed on sandy and 
muddy bottoms, for their remains are abundant in many sand- 
stones and shales. 

Another form of crustacean life represented in the early 
Palaeozoic ocean was that of the Phyllopods — animals furnished 
with bivalve shell-like carapaces, which protected the head and 
upper part of the body, while the jointed tail projected beyond it. 
Most of them were of small size (see Fig. 1 26). The character- 
istic Cambrian genus is Hymenocaris, 

Of all the divisions of the animal kingdom none is so 
important to the geologist as that of the Mollusca. When 
one walks along the shores of the sea at the present time, by 
far the most abundant remains of the marine organisms to be 
there observed are shells. They occur in all stages of fresh- 
ness and decay, and we may trace even their comminuted 
fragments forming much of the white sand of the beach. So in 
the geological formations, which represent the shores and shallow 
sea-bottoms of former periods, it is mainly remains of the marine 
shells that have been preserved. From their abundance and 
wide diffusion, they supply us with a basis for the comparison 
of the strata of different ages and countries, such as no other 
kind of organic remains can afford. 
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wards to the great lakes. In this vast region they have been 
subdivided into an older series, termed Laurentian, and a younger 
series, called Huronian. It thus appears that both in the Old 
and New World, the Archaean rocks are chiefly exposed in the 
northern tracts of the continents. The areas which they there 
overspread were probably land at a very early geological period, 
and it was mainly from the waste of this land that the original 
materials were derived, out of which the enormous masses of 
stratified rocks were formed. 

In the southern hemisphere also ancient gneisses and other 
schists, referred to the Archaean system, rise from under the 
oldest fossiliferous formations. In Australia and in New Zealand 
they cover large tracts of country, and appear in the heart of the 
mountain ranges. It thus appears that all over the world the 
oldest known rocks are gneisses and similar or allied crystalline 
masses, having a remarkable uniformity of character. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PALAEOZOIC PERIODS — CAMBRIAN 

The portion of geological history which treats of those ages in 
which the earliest known types of plants and animals lived is 
termed Palaeozoic. Of the first appearance of organic life upon 
our planet we know nothing. Whether plants or animals came 
first, and in what forms they came, are questions to which as yet 
no satisfactory answer can be given. The oldest discovered 
fossils are assuredly not vestiges of the first living things that 
peopled the globe. There is every reason, indeed, to hope that 
as researches in all parts of the world are pushed into older and 
yet older rocks, still more ancient organisms may be discovered. 
But it is in the highest degree improbable that any trace of the 
earliest beginnings of life will ever be found. The first plants 
and the first animals were probably of a lowly kind, with no hard 
parts capable of preservation in the fossil state. Moreover, the 
sedimentary rocks which may have chronicled the first advent of 
organised existence are hardly likely to have escaped the varied 
revolutions to which all parts of the crust of the earth have been 
exposed. They have more probably been buried out of sight, or 
have been so crushed, broken, and metamorphosed, that their 
original condition, together with any fossils they may have en- 
closed, is no longer to be recognised. The first chapters have 
been, as it were, torn out from the chronicle of the earth's history. 
The Palaeozoic rocks, which contain the earliest record of 
plant and animal life, consist mainly of the hardened mud, sand, 
and gravel of the sea-bottom. Here and there they include beds, 
or thick groups of beds, of limestone composed of marine shells, 
crinoids, corals, and other denizens of salt water. They are thus 
essentially the chronicles . of the sea. But they also contain 
occasional vestiges of shores, and even of the jungles and swamps 
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SILURIAN 

The origin and use of the term Silurian have already been 
given (p. 240). The rocks embraced under this term* form a mass 
of strata which in some countries (Wales and Scotland) must be 
many thousand feet thick. Like the Cambrian system below, into 
which they graduate downward, they consist mainly of greywackes, 
sandstones, shales, or slates ; but they are marked by the occa- 
sional occurrence of bands of limestone — a rock which from this 
part of the geological record appears in increasing quantity on- 
wards to recent times. Some highly characteristic bands of dark 
carbonaceous shale are in some countries persistent for long dis- 
tances, and contain abundant graptolites. Not infrequently these 
dark shales are full of pyritous impregnations, which, when the 
rock weathers, give rise to the efflorescence of alum or the forma- 
tion of chalybeate springs ; such bands are sometimes called alum- 
schists. In Wales, the Lake District of the north of England, and 
to a less degree in the south of Scotland, there are remains of 
submarine volcanic eruptions of Silurian time in the form of inter- 
calated sheets of tuff and beds of different lavas. 

In certain regions (Russia, New York) Silurian rocks have 
undergone little change since the time of their deposition ; but, as 
a rule, they have been more or less indurated, plicated, and dis- 
located (Wales, Lake District, etc.), while in some countries 
(Norway, Scotland) they have been so crushed and metamorphosed 
as to have assumed the character of schistose rocks (phyllites, 
mica-schists, etc.) 

Murchison subdivided his Silurian system into two great sections. 
Lower and Upper. This classification still holds, though the 
limits and nomenclature of the several component groups have 
not been exactly maintained. The arrangement of the various 



subdivisions, as followed in Britain, is shown in the table on 
p. 2 57. 

Taking the fossils of the Silurian system as a whole, we find 
tliat they prolong and amplify the peculiar type of life found to 
characterise the Cambrian system. They include both flora and 
fauna. The flora, however, is exceedingly meagre. It consists 
almost entirely of sea-weeds, which occur usually in the form of 
fucoid-like impressions. But, as already remarked in reference to 
the so-called plants of the Cambrian rocks, many of the supposed 
vegetable remains are almost certainly tiol such (see p. 242). Some 
of them may be tracks left by 

marine creeping or crawling 
creatures, upon soft mud or sand ; 
others may be casts of hollows 
made by trickling water . or 
yielding sediment ; while others 
seem to be the result of some 
peculiar crumpling or puckering 
of the strata. But undoubted 
remains of sea-weeds do occur. 
Some of these are delicate 
branching forms, like some still 
living, as shown in the organ- 
ism figured in Fig. 1 20 from the 
Upper Silurian series. Among the Upper Silurian strata, also, 
traces of land-vegetation have been detected in the form of spores 
and stems of cryptogamous plants. Lycopods or club-mosses and 
ferns appear to have been the chief types in the earliest terrestrial 
floras ; at least, it is remains referable to them that chiefly occur 
in the older Pakeozoic rocks. They reached a great development 
in the Carboniferous period, in the account of which a fuller 
description of them will be given. We can dimly picture the 
Silurian land with its waving thickets of fern, above which lycopod 
trees raised their fluted and scarred stems, threw out their scaly 
moss-like branches, and shed their spiky cones. 

The fauna of the Silurian period has been more abundantly 
preserved than that of the Cambrian, and appears to have been 
more varied and advanced. Among its simpler forms were For- 
aminifera and sponges. A foraminifer (of which there were no 
doubt representatives in Cambrian times, and there are still many 
living types in the present ocean, see Fig. 33) is generally a 
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minute animal, composed of a jelly-like substance which, possess- 
ing no definite organs, has in some kinds the power of secreting 
a hard calcareous or homy shell, through openings or pores 
(^/ora>nina) in which filaments from the jelly-like mass are pro- 
truded. By other kinds, grains of sand are cemented together 
to form a protecting shell. It is these calcareous and sandy 
coverings which occur in the fossil state and prove the presence of 
foraminifera in the older oceans of the globe. Sponges also are 
known to have existed in the Cambrian and Silurian seas, and 
their remains have been met with in all parts of the Geological 
Record down to the present day. It is, of course, only where these 
animals secrete hard durable parts that they can be detected as 
fossils. A sponge is a mass of soft, transparent, jelly-like sub- 
stance, perforated by lubes or canals, and supported on an internal 
network of minute calcareous or siliceous spicules, or of interlacing 
homy fibres. Most fossil sponges are calcareous or siliceous, and 
their hard parts, being durable, have been preserved si 
prodigious numbers and in wonderful perfection. The ( 
sponge of domestic use is an example of the homy type. 







The Hydrozoa were abundantly represented in the Silurian 
seas by graptolites (see p. 242), of which there were many kinds. 
Some of the more characteristic of these are shown in Fig. 121. 
They abound in certain bands of shale, both in the Lower and 
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Upper Silurian series, the double forms (such as C, Fig, 121) being 
more characteristic of the Lower division, while the single forms 
run throughout the system. 

Corals abound in some parts of the Silurian seas. Their re- 
mains chiefly occur in the limestones, doubtless because these 
rocks were formed in comparatively clear water, in which the corals 
could flourish. But they differed in structure from the familiar 
reef-building corals of the present day. The great majority of 
them belonged to the family of the Rugose corals, now only 
sparingly represented in the waters of the present ocean. As their 
name denotes, they were particularly marked by their thick ru^ed 
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walls. Many of them were single indeptendent individuals ; some 
lived together in colonies ; while others were sometimes solitary, 
sometimes gregarious. A typical example of these rugose 
forms is Otnphyma^ shown in Fig. 122 {a). Other genera were 
Cyaihaxonia, Cyathophyllum, and Zapkrentis. There were likewise 
less numerous and more delicate compound forms belonging to 
what are known as the Tabulate corals (Favosites, Halysites), 
while another type (HelioUtes, Fig. 122, b) represented in ancient 
times Che Alcyonarian corals {Heliopord) of the present time. 

Crinoids or stone-lilies played an important part in the earlier 
seas of the globe. In some regions they lived in such abundance 
on the sea-floor that their aggregated remains formed solid beds 
of limestone hundreds of feet thick, and covering thousands of 
square miles. As their name denotes, crinoids are lily-shaped 
animals, having a calcareous, jointed flexible stalk fixed to the 
bottom and supporting at its upper end the body, which is com- 
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posed of calcareous plates furnished with branched calcareous arms 
(see Figs. 149, 165, 173). It is these hard calcareous parts which 
have been so abundantly preserved in the fossil state. Remains 
of crinoids are found in various parts of the Silurian system 
{Dendrocrinus, Glyplocrinus) chiefly in the limestones, but not 
in such abundance and variety as in later portions of the 
Pateozoic formations (compare pp. 265, 277, and Figs. 149, 
165, and 173). Allied to the crinoids were the Cystideans, a 
curious order of echinoderms, with rounded or oval bodies en- 
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closed in calcareous plates, possessing only rudimentary arms, and 
a comparatively small and short jointed stalk. They first appeared 
in the Cambrian period (Protovystites), but attained their chief 
development during Silurian time, thereafter diminishing in num- 
bers. They are thus characteristically Silurian types of life. One 
of them is represented in Fig. 123 (a). Star-fishes and brittle-stars 
likewise occur as fossils among the Silurian rocks. These marine 
creatures, still represented in our present seas, possess hard cal- 
careous plates and spines, which, being imbedded in a tough 
leathery integument, have not infrequently been preserved in their 
natural position as fossils. Some of the genera of star-fishes found 
in the Silurian system are PalaasUr^ Palaasterina (Fig. 133, b"), 
Palmochoma. Brittle-stars were represented by Protaster. 
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In the Silurian system are found many tracks and bur- 
rows like those of the Cambrian rocks, indicative of the pre- 
sence of different kinds of sea -worms. Throughout great 
thicknesses of strata, indeed, 
these markings are sometimes 
the onJy or chief fossils to be 
found. Names have been 
given to the different kinds of 
burrows {Aremco/iies, Scoli- 
thus, Lumbricaria, Fig. 124), 
and of trails {Palaockorda, 
Palaopkycus). There were 
likewise representatives of the 

femiliar Sirpula, which is found *"'"■ "t-— FiHed-up Burrows or Trails left by 

SO abundantly on the present ?t^I^™^a',',m,a.°().' " '""" 
sea-bottom, encrusting shells 

and stones with a calcareous protecting tube, inside of which the 
annelide lives. This tube has been preserved in the fossil state 
in rocks of all ages. 

The Trilobites, which had already appeared in Cambrian time, 
attained their maximum development during the Silurian period. 
A few of the primordial or Cambrian types continued to live into 
this period, but many new genera appeared. In the Lower 
Silurian series some of the more abundant genera are Asaphus, 
Ampyx, Ogygia, and Trinuchus \ in the Upper Silurian division 
characteristic genera are Calymene, Phacops, Encrinurus, Illisnus, 
and Homalonotus {FJg. 125). Trilobites continued to flourish, 
but in gradually diminishing variety, during the Devonian and 
Carboniferous periods, after which they seem to have died out. 
They are thus a distinctively Paleozoic type of life, each great 
division of the Paleozoic rocks being characterised by its own 
varieties of the type. 

Phyllopod crustaceans likewise attained to greater variety 
during the Silurian period; some of the more frequent genera are 
CercUiocaris (Fig. 126), Discinocaris, and Caryocaris. The 
Phyllopods attained their maximum development during Palasozoic 
time, but they have continued in existence ever since, and are 
at present represented by a number of genera, some of which 
live in the sea, others in fresh water. 

The Mollusca are far more abundant and varied in the Silurian 
than in the Cambrian rocks. Among the more characteristic 
Silurian genera of Brachiopods are Atrypa, Leplana, Orihist 
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Peniamtrus, Rhynchonella, and Strophomena (Fig. 127). Among 
the lamellibranchs we find the Cambrian genera Ctenodonta and 
Modiolopsis, with new forms such as Ortkonota (Fig. 128), Cleido- 
phorus and AmbonycMa. 



Flc us.— l-cnxr and Upper Silurian TriloKus. {a) AtafkM lyrmututi'ii-.ih'i Ogygia 
B»^him):{,)nr^Hus iarri,«,i,l.i)\ id) T-^-w^w cff«™W™i (natural ««) ; 

The Gasteropods played an important part in the fauna of 
the Silurian sea, for upwards of 1 300 species of them have been 
found in Silurian rocks. Among the more frequent genera are 
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ig), Opkileia, Holopea, Murckisonia, Platy- 
^phalopods have 



Bellerophon (Fig. 
schisma. 

Numerous representatives of the chambered 
been found in the Silurian rocks, especially 
in the upper division. Among the more 
frequent genera are Orthoceras (straight. 
Fig. 1 30 a), Cyrtoceras (curved), Ascoceras 
(globular or pear-shaped), LiiuiUs{co]ltd, 
Fig, 130 d), and also Nautilus, a 
genus which has persisted through the 
greater part of geological time to the 
present day, and now remains the only 
representative of the chambered cepha- 
lopods formerly so abundant. 

Remains of Fishes detected in the 
Upper Silurian rocks are the earliest t 
yet known. They consist partly of plat 
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:es of vertebrate life 
which are regarded 



■niial si»); (r) Shy'iclHiniUa h>ra 



as portions of the bony covering of certain placoderms or 
bone-plated forms {Pteraspis, Cephalaspis, Auchenaspis) ; partly 
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of curved spines and shagreen-like fragments. The i 
of which these are reljq? appeared as forerunners of the remarkable 
assemblage of fishes in the next geological period (see p. 260). 
All the animal remains hitherto enumerated are relics of the 
inhabitants of the sea. Of the land-animals of the time nothing 
was known until the year 1 884, when, by a curious coincidence, 
the discovery was made of the remains of scorpions in the 
Silurian rocks of Sweden, Scotland, and the United States, and 
of an insect allied to the living cockroach {Palaoblattina) in 
those of France. If scorpions and insects existed during this 
ancient period we may be sure that other forms of terrestrial 
life were also present. A new interest is thus given to the 
prosecution of the search for fossils among the older formations. 




{Billttvpkon dilalalHi, i). 

Putting together the evidence furnished by the rocks and 
fossils of the Silurian system, we get a glimpse of the aspect of 
the globe during the early geological period which they represent. 
The rocks bring before us the sand, mud, and gravel of the 
bottom of the sea, and tell of some old land from which these 
materials were worn away. The detritus carried out from the 
shores of that land was laid down upon the sea-bottom just as 
similar materials are being disposed of at the present day. The 
area occupied by Silurian rocks marks out the tracts then covered 
by the sea. Following these upon a map we perceive that vast 
regions of the existing continents were then parts of the ocean- 
floor. In Europe, for example, Silurian rocks underlie the greater 
part of the British Islands, whence they stretch northwards across 
a large part of Scandinavia and the basin of the Baltic. They 
rise to the surface in many places on the continent from Spain 
to the Ural Mountains. They are found forming jiarts of some 
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of the great mountain -chains of the glohe, as, for instance, in the 
Cordilleras of South America, in the Alps, and in the Himalayas. 
Even at the antipodes they are met with as thick masses in 
Australia and New Zealand. It is evident that the geography of 
the globe in Silurian times was utterly unlike what it is now. 
A large part of the present land was then covered with shallow 
seas, in which the Silurian sedimentary rocks were laid down. 
There would seem to have been extensive masses of land in the 
boreal part of the northern hemisphere connecting the European, 
Asiatic, and American continents. Along the coast-line of the 
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northern land and across the shallow seas lying to the south of 
it, the same species of marine organisms migrated freely between 
the Old and the New Worlds. 

The following Table shows the subdivisions which have been 
made in the Silurian system of Britaiiu 

{Ludlow group {mudstone and Aymestry limeslone) — Kirkby Moor 
and Bannisdale flags and slates. 
Wenlock group (shales and limestones)— Denbighshire and Coniston 
grits and flags. 
Upper Llandovery group — May Hill sandstones. 
Lower Llandovery group — griis and sandstones. 
J Bala and Caradoc group — sandstones, slales, and grits, with Bala 

1 1 (Coniston) limestone 

S 5 Llandeilo group — dark argiUaceous and sometimes calcareous flag- 
(3 stones and shales. 

. Arenig group — dark slates, flags, and sandstones. 



1 



CHAPTER XIX 

DEVONIAN AND OLD RED SANDSTONE 

The Devonian system, which comes next in order, was named by 
Sedgwick and Murchison after the county of Devon where they 
studied its details. In Europe, and likewise in the eastern part 
of North America, it occurs in two distinct types, which bring 
before us the records of two very different conditions in the 
geography of these regions during the time when the rocks 
composing the system were being deposited. The ordinary type, 
which occurs all over the world, represents the tracts that were 
covered by the sea, and has preserved the remains of many forms 
of the marine life of the period. It is that to which the name 
Devonian is more particularly applicable. The less frequent type 
is characterised by thick accumulations of sandstones, flagstones, 
and conglomerates that were laid down in lakes and inland seas, and 
contain a distinct assemblage of land and fresh-water fossils. This 
lacustrine type is known by the name of Old Red Sandstone. 

In their general character the Devonian rocks resemble those 
of the Silurian system underneath. In Central Europe, where 
they attain a thickness of many thousand feet, their lower division 
consists mainly of sandstones, grits, greywackes, slates, and 
phyllites. The central zone contains thick masses of limestone, 
often full of corals and shells, while the upper portions comprise 
thin -bedded sandstones, shales, and limestones. These various 
strata represent the sediments intermittently laid down upon the 
bottom of the sea which then covered the greater part of Europe. 
Here and there, they include bands of diabase and tuff, which 
show that submarine volcanic eruptions took place during their 
deposition. 

In the north-west of Europe, however, the floor of the Silurian 
sea was irregularly ridged up into land, and large lakes were 
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formed, into which rivers from the ancient northern continent 
poured enormous quantities of gravel, sand, and sill. The sites 
of these lakes can be traced in Scotland, the north of England, 
and Ireland. Similar evidence of land and lake-waters is found 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. That some of the larger 
lakes were marked by lines of active volcanoes is well shown in 
Central Scotland, where the piles of lava and ashes left by the 
eruptions are more than 6000 feet thick. 

The occurrence of both marine and lacustrine deposits is of the 
highest interest, for, on the one hand, we learn what kinds of 
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animals lived in the sea in succession to those that peopled the 
Silurian waters, and, on the other hand, we meet with the first 
abundant remains of the vegetation that covered the land, and of 
the fishes that inhabited the fresh waters. The terrestrial flora 
of the Devonian period has been only sparingly preserved in the 
marine strata ; but occasional drifted specimens occur to show 
that land was not very distant from the tracts on which these 
strata were laid down. In the lacustrine series or Old Red 
Sandstone of Britain more abundant remains have been met with, 
but the chief sources of information regarding this flora are to be 
sought in New Brunswick and Gasp^, where upwards of loo 
species of plants have been discovered. Both in Europe and in 
North America, the Devonian vegetation was characterised by 
the predominance of ferns, lycopods {Lepidoiiendron, etc.), and 
calamites. It was essentially acrogenous — that is, it consisted 
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mainly of flowerless plants like our modern ferns, club-mosses, 
and horse-tail reeds. Traces of coniferous plants, however, show 
that on the upland of the time pine-trees grew, the stems of which 
were now and then swept down by floods into the lakes or the sea. 
While the general aspect of the flora was uniformly green and 
somewhat monotonous, the fauna had now become increasingly 
varied. We know that these early woodlands were not without 
insect life, for neuropterous and orthopterous wings have been 
preserved in the strata. Some of these remains indicate the exist- 
ence of ancient forms of ephemera or May-fly, one of which was 
so large as to have a spread of wing measuring 5 inches 
across. There were likewise millipedes, which fed on the de- 
cayed wood of the forests. Traces of land-snails too have been 
detected among the fossil vegetation. It is evident, however, 
that the plant and animal life of the land has only been sparingly 
preserved ; and though our knowledge of it has in recent years 
been largely increased, we shall probably never discover more 
than a mere fragmentary representation of what the original 
terrestrial flora and fauna really were. 

The lake-basins of the Old Red Sandstone have yielded large 
numbers of remains of the fishes of the time. These are members 
of the remarkable order of 
Ganoids — the earliest known 
type of fishes — which, though 
so abundant in early geologi- 
cal time, is represented at the 
present day by only a few widely 
scattered species, such as the 
sturgeon, the polypterus of the 
Nile, and the bony pike or gar- 
pike of the American lakes. 
These modem forms are deni- 

Fic 131,— Overlapping sdaieaotan Old „r f u „ .. j .1 

■oJ c .J ,„ B t ,,j , ,, 1^ ^ens of fresh water, and there 

Red Sandstone filh {Hahtlycktui . , ,- , . . 

Aa,/i.spm, natural liic). '^ reason to believe that their 

early ancestors were also in- 
habitants of lakes and rivers, though many of them may 
also have been able to pass out to the sea. The ganoids 
are so named from the enamelled scales and plates of bone 
in which they are encased. In some of the fossil forms, this 
defensive armour consisted of accurately fitting and overlapping 
scales (Figs. 13a, 133); in others, the head with more or 
less of the body was protected by large and thick plates of 
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bone (Fig. 134). Examples of both these kinds of armature 
are to be observed among the fishes of the Old Red Sand- 
stone. Some of the most charaaeristic scale-covered genera are 
Osteolepis, Dipioplerus, Glyplolamus, Holopiyckius, AcantkotUs 



Fig. ijj.— Solpcovered Old Ri 



. (n) Osinlefii ; (j) AatiUIUnbi 



(Figs. 132, 133). The acanthodians (Fig. 133, b"), distinguished 
by the thom-like spines supporting their fins, reached their 




greatest development during the Devonian period. Of the plate- 
covered ganoids or placoderms some of the most characteristic 
were the curious Cephalaspis (Fig, 1 34, a), with its head-buckler 
shaped like a saddler's awl, the Pierasf-is, which, with Cephalaspis, 
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had already appeared in the Silurian period, the Coccosteus and 
Pterichthys (Fig. 134, b\ Some of the contemporaries of these 
creatures attained a great size. Thus the Asterolepis had its 
head and shoulders encased in a buckler, which in some examples 
is 20 inches long by 16 broad. Still larger were some of its 
American allies, one of which, the LHnichthys^ had a head-buckler 
3 feet long armed with formidable teeth. 

One of the fishes of the Old Red Sandstone, named Dtpterus, 
has recently been found to have a singular modem representative 
in the barramunda or mud-fish (Ceratodus) of the Queensland rivers 
in Australia. Dipterus resembled the ganoids in its external enamel 
and strong bony helmet, but its jaws present the characteristic teeth, 
and its scales have the rounded or " cycloid " form of Ceratodus. 
That some of these fishes swarmed in the waters of the Old Red 
Sandstone is shown by the prodigious numbers of their remains 
occasionally preserved in the sandstones and flagstones. Their 
bodies lie piled on each other in such numbers, and often so well 
preserved, as to show that probably the animals were suddenly 
killed, and were covered up with sediment before their remains 
had time to decay and to be dispersed by the currents of water. 
Perhaps earthquake shocks, or the copious discharge of mephitic 
gases, or other sudden baneful influence, may have been the cause 
of the extensive destruction of life in these ancient waters. 

That some of the fishes found their 
way to the sea, as our modem salmon 
does, is indicated by the occasional oc- 
currence of their remains among those 
of the truly marine fauna of the Devon- 
ian rocks. But the rarity of their pres- 
ence there, compared with their pro- 
digious abundance in some parts of the 
Old Red Sandstone, probably serves to 
show that they were essentially inhabit- 
ants of the lakes and rivers of the land. 
Among the animals that appear to 
have been migratory between the sea 
and the terrestrial waters, were the 
curious forms known as Eurypterids, 
which, though generally classed with the 
cmstaceans, had many affinities with the 
arachnids or scorpions. One of the most remarkable of 
these creatures was the Pierygotus, of which the general form 




Fig. 135. — Devonian Eurypterid 
Crustacean (JPterygotus^ re- 
duced). 
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is shown in Fig. 135, Most of the species are small, though 
one of them found in Scotland must have attained a length of 5 
or 6 feet. 

But it is the marine or Devonian feuna which is most widely 



Fig. I3«.— Dtvoniaa ' 

spread over the globe, and from its extensive distribution is of 
most importance to the geologist. Taken as a whole, it presents 
a general resemblance to that of the Silurian period which it suc- 
ceeded. Some of the Silurian species survived in it, and new 



^p 
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species of the old genera made their appearance. But important 
differences are to be observed between the faunas of the two 
systems, showing the long lapse of time, and the changes which It 
brought about in the life of the globe. 
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It is specially interesting to mark how some of the characteristic 
Silurian types dwindle and finally die out in the Devonian system. 
One of the best examples of this survival and disappearance is 
supplied by the Graptolites. It will be remembered how pro- 
digiously abundant these creatures were in the Silurian seas. They 
are met with also in scattered specimens in the lower and middle 
divisions of the Devonian system, but their rarity there affords a 



Fig. i38.-Devonian Brachiopods. (a) UnciUs gtyfhKS (J) ; (b) StH«g«;ifluiIi.! 
B^Him <}) ; (f) Sfirifira di^mcla <y.r^»mi!) (\\ 

striking contrast to their profusion among the Silurian strata, and 
they seem to have entirely died out before the end of the Devonian 
period, for no traces of them occur in the later parts of the system, 
and they have never been met with in any later geological forma- 

Again, Trilobites, which form such a predominant and striking 
feature of the Silurian feuna, occur in greatly diminished number 
and variety among the Devonian rocks. Most of the Silurian 
genera are absent, some of the most frequent Devonian types being 
PhaCBps, Cryphaus, Homalonotus, Dalmanites, and Bronteus (Fig, 
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136). We shall find that this peculiarly Paljeozoic type of 
Crustacea finally died out in the next or Carboniferous period. 
But while the trilobites were waning, the eurypterids, ah«ady re- 
ferred to, appeared and attained a great development. 

In the clearer parts of the sea vast numbers of rugose corals 
flourished, and, with other calcareous oi^anisms, built up solid 
masses of limestone. Some of the characteristic genera were 
Cyathophyllum (Fig. 137), Acervularia, Cystiphyllum, and the 
curious Calceola which, after being successively placed among the 
lamellibrandis and the brachiopods, is now regarded as a rugose 
coral with an opercular lid. With these were hkewise associated 



vast numbers of crinolds, of which the genera Cyaihocrinus and 
Cupressocrinus were especially characteristic. 

The Brachiopods reached their maximum of development in 
the Devonian seas, upwards of 60 genera and 1 1 00 species having 
been described from Devonian rocks. Comparing them with 
those of the Silurian system, we notice that some of the most 
characteristic Silurian types, such as forms of Orlkis and Stropho- 
mena, became fewer in number, while forms of Produclus and 
Chonetes increased. The most abundant families were those of 
the Spirifers (Uncites, Cyrlia, Aikyris, Atrypa) and Rhynchonel- 
lids (Fig. 138). Two distinctively Devonian brachiopods were 
Stringocephalus and Rensseleria, allied to the still living Tere- 
bratula. The former is especially characteristic of one of the 
Middle limestones (see Table on next page). 

The other moUusca appear to have been well represeoted in 
the Devonian seas. Of the Lamellibranchs, Pterinea is particu- 
larly abundant in the lower part of the system, CucuUma (Fig. 
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139, A) in the upper part. The Devonian cephalopods included 

many species of the genera Orthoceras, Cyrtoceras^ Clymeniay T 

GoniatiteSy and Bactrites (Fig. 1 39, B). 

The Devonian system in Europe is subdivided as in the sub- 
joined Table : — 



Upper 



^Pilton and Pickwell-Down group of England — Upper Old Red 

Sandstone of Scotland. 
Famennian and Frasnian sandstones, shales, and limestones of the 

North of France and Belgium — Psammites de Condroz. 
Cypridina-shales, Spirifer sandstone, Rhynchonella cuboides beds 

of Germany. 

{Ilfracombe and Plymouth limestones, grits, and conglomerates of 
Devonshire. [No middle Old Red Sandstone. ] 
Limestone of Givet, and Calceola shales of North of France. 
Stringocephalus - limestone of the Eifel — Calceola - group of 
Germany. 

{Linton slates and sandstones of Devon and Cornwall — Lower 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and Wales. 
Coblenzian, Taunusian, and Gedinnian rocks of the Ardennes 
and Taunus. 



CHAPTER XX 

CARBONIFEROUS 

The next great division of the Geological Record has received the 
name of Carboniferous, from the beds of coal (Latin Cardo)which 
form one of its most conspicuous features. The rocks of which it 
consists reach sometimes a thickness of fiilly 20,000 feet, and con- 
tain the chronicle of a remarkable series of geographical changes 
which succeeded the Devonian period. They include limestones 
made up in great part of corals, crinoids, polyzoa, brachiopods, 
and other calcareous organisms which swarmed in the clearer 
parts of the sea ; sandstones often full of coaly streaks and remains 
of terrestrial plants ; dark shales not infrequently charged with 
vegetation, and containing nodules and seams of clay-ironstone ; 
and seams of coal varying from less than an inch to several feet 
or yards in thickness, and generally resting on beds of fire-clay. 

These various strata are disposed in such a way as to afford 
clear evidence of the physical geography of laige areas of the 
earth's surface during the Carboniferous period. The limestones 
attain a thickness of sometimes several thousand feet, with hardly 
any intermixture of sedimentary material. They consist partly 
of aggregated masses of corals and coralloid animals, which grew 
on the sea-floor somewhat after the manner of modem coral-reefs ; 
partly of aggregated stems and joints of crinoids, which must have 
flourished in prodigious numbers on the bottom, mixed with frag- 
ments of other organisms, the whole being aggregated into sheets 
of solid stone. The Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone, which 
forms the lower part of the Carboniferous system, stretches from 
the west of Ireland eastwards for a distance of 750 miles, across 
England, Wales, Belgium, and Rhineland into Westphalia. In 
the basin of the Meuse it is not less than 2500 feet thick, and in 
Lancashire, where it attains its maximum development, it exceeds 
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6000 feet. Such an enormous accumulation of organic remains 
shows that, during the time of its deposition, a wide and clear 
sea extended over the centre of Europe. But as the limestone is 
traced northwards, it is found to diminish in thickness. Beds of 
sandstone, shale, and coal begin to make their appearance in it, 
and rapidly increase in importance, as they are followed away 
from the chief limestone area ; while the limestone itself is at 
last reduced in Scotland to a few beds, each only a yard or two 
in thickness. From this change in the character of the rocks, 
the inference may be drawn that, while the sea extended from 
the west of Ireland eastwards into Westphalia, land lying to the 
north supplied sand, mud, and drifted plants, which, being scat- 
tered over the sea-floor, prevented the thick limestone from 
extending northwards. These detrital materials now form the 
masses of sandstone and shale that take the place of the limestone 
in the north of England and in Scotland. The northward exten- 
sion of a few limestone beds full of marine organisms serves to 
mark a time when, for a longer or shorter interval, the water cleared, 
sand and mud ceased to be carried so far southward, and the corals, 
crinoids, and other limestone-building creatures were able to spread 
themselves farther over the sea-floor. But the thinness of such in- 
tercalated limestones also indicates that the intervals favourable for 
their formation were comparatively short, the sandy and muddy silt 
being once again borne southward from the land, killing off or 
driving away the limestone-builders and spreading new sheets of 
sand and mud over the site. 

There can be no doubt that, while these changes were in 
progress, the whole wide area of deposition in Western and 
Central Europe was undergoing a gradual depression. The sea- 
bottom was sinking, but so slowly that the growth of limestone 
and the deposit of sediment probably on the whole kept pace 
with it. The actual depth of the water may not have varied 
greatly even during a subsidence of several thousand feet. That 
this was the case may be inferred from the structure of the lime- 
stone itself. We have seen that this rock sometimes exceeds 
6000 feet in thickness. Had there been no subsidence of the 
sea-floor during the accumulation of so thick a mass of organic 
debris, it is evident that the first beds of limestone must have 
been begun at a depth of at least 6000 feet below the surface of 
the sea, and that, by the gradual increase of calcareous matter, 
the sea was eventually filled up to that amount, if it was not filled 
up entirely. But we can hardly suppose that the same kinds of 
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organisms could live at a depth of 6000 feet and also at or near 
the surface. We should expect to find the organic contents of 
the lower parts of the limestone entirely different from those in 
the upper parts. But though there are differences sufficient to 
admit of the limestone being separated into stages, each marked 
by its own distinctive assemblage of fossils, the general character 
or facies of the organisms remains so uniform and persistent 
throughout, as to make it quite certain that the conditions under 
which the creatures lived on the bottom and built up the lime- 
stone continued with but little change during the whole time 
when the 6000 feet of rock were being deposited. As this could 
not have been the case had there been a gulf of 6000 feet to 
fill up, we are led to conclude that the bottom slowly subsided 
until its original level, on which the limestone began to form, had 
sunk at least 6000 feet. 

This conclusion is borne out by many other considerations. 
Thus the sedimentary strata that replace the limestone on its 
northern margin are also several thousand feet thick. But from 
bottom to top they abound with evidence of shallow-water con- 
ditions of deposition. Their repeated alternations of sandstone, 
grit (even conglomerate), and shale ; the presence in them of 
constant current - bedding ; the frequent occurrence of ripple- 
marked and sun-cracked surfaces ; the preservation of abundant 
remains of terrestrial vegetation — some of it evidently in its 
position of growth — prove that the mass of sediment was not laid 
down in a deep hollow of the sea-bottom, but in shallow waters 
not far from the margin of the land. 

But probably the most interesting evidence of long-continued 
subsidence during the Carboniferous period is furnished by the 
history of the coal-seams. Coal is composed of compressed and 
mineralised vegetation. In Britain each layer of coal is usually 
underlain by a bed of fire-clay, or at least of shale, through which 
roots and rootlets, descending from the under surface of the coal- 
seam, branch freely. There can be little doubt that each bed of 
fire-clay is an old soil, while the coal lying upon it represents 
the matted growth of vegetation which that soil supported. 
Hence the association of a fire-clay and a coal-seam furnishes 
distinct evidence of a terrestrial surface. ^ 

In many regions the Carboniferous system comprises a series 

^ In some Continental coal-fields there is evidence that coal has likewise 
been formed out of matted vegetation which has been swept down by floods 
and been buried under sand, gravel, and other sediment. 
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of sandstones, shales, and other strata, many thousands of feet in 

thickness, throughout which, on successive platforms, (here lie 

hundreds of seams of coal. If each of these seams marks a 

former surface of terrestrial vegetation, 

;■" how is this succession of buried land- 

Wi surfaces to be accounted for? There is 

1^ obviously but one solution of the problem. 

1 The area over which the coal-seams extend 
^d must have been slowly sinking. During 
W}, this subsidence, sand, mud, and silt were 
Bl transported from the neighbouring land, 
S " and in such quantity as to fill up the 
t-' shallow waters. On the muddy flats thus 
=^1*' formed, the vegetation of the fiat marshy 
;■] swamps spread seaward. There may not 
■•j" improbabiy have been pauses in the down- 
bJ ward movement, during which the mari- 
Ej time jungles and forests continued to 
% flourish and to form a thick matted mass 
3<- of vegetable matter. When the sub- 
5 sidence recommenced, this mass of living 
3 and dead vegetation was carried down 
cj d beneath the water and buried under fresh 

2 deposits of sand and mud. As the weight 
p of sediment increased, the vegetable 
H matter would be gradually compressed 
Ti and would slowly pass into coal. But 
'.'j eventually another interval of rest or of 
Si' slower subsidence would allow the shallow 
.'•la sea once more to be silted up. Again 
■^ the marsh-loving plants from the neigh- 

"'^"S^^'i^Z «^.w! ^"""s '"^'"py "^o^" ^""'"^ "^^p ^"'- 

sbowingasuccBion of buried '^'^ ^^d ^over the tract with a new 
treei and land-iurfacw. W mantle of vegetation, which, on the re- 
•andstoneB ; (fi) shales ; (t) newal of the downward movement, would 
eod«.ms; W) iinder.ciay, ^^ submerged and buried. 

In the successive strata of a coal- 
field, therefore, we are presented with the records of a prolonged 
period of subsidence, probably marked by longer or shorter 
intervals of rest. These more stationary periods are indicated 
by the coal-seams, and perhaps their relative duration may be 
inferred from the thickness of the coaL A thick coal-bed not 
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improbably marks a time of rest, when the vegetation was allowed 
to flourish unchecked, or when at least the sinking was so imper- 
ceptible that the successive generations of plants, springing up on 
the remains of their predecessors, contrived to keep themselves 
above the level of the water. 

In the present world there is no vegetable growth now in 
progress quite like that of the coal-seams of the Carboniferous 
period. Perhaps the nearest analogy is supplied by the mangrove- 
swamps of tropical coasts (p. 83). In these tracts, the mangrove 
trees grow seaward, dropping their roots and radicles into the 
shallow waters, and gradually forming a belt of swampy jungle 
several miles broad. That the coal-jungles extended into the sea 
is shown by the occurrence of marine shells and other organisms 
in the coal itself But there were probably also wide swamps 
wherein the water was fresh. A single coal-seam may sometimes 
be traced over an area of more than 1000 square miles, showing 
how widespread and uniform were the conditions in which it was 
formed. 

During the subterranean movements that marked the Car- 
boniferous period, the Devonian physical geography was entirely 
remodelled. The lake -basins of the Old Red Sandstone were 
effaced, and the sea of the Carboniferous limestone spread over 
their site. Much of the Devonian marine area was upridged into 
land, and the rocks eventually underwent that intense compres- 
sion and plication which have given them their cleaved, crumpled, 
and metamorphic aspect, and in connection with which they were 
invaded by granite and intersected with mineral veins. It is 
deserving of remark that volcanic action, which played so notable 
a part in Devonian time, was continued, but with diminished 
vigour, in the Carboniferous period. During the earlier half of 
the period, volcanic outbursts were frequent in different parts of 
Britain, particularly in Derbyshire, the Isle of Man, central and 
southern Scotland, and the south-west of Ireland. The lava and 
ashes ejected in some of these areas during the time of the 
Carboniferous Limestone form conspicuous groups of hills. 

Of the plant and animal life of the Carboniferous period much 
is now known from the abundant remains which have been 
preserved of the terrestrial surfaces and sea -floors of the time. 
Beginning with the flora, we have first to notice its general 
resemblance to that of the Devonian period. Many of the genera 
of the older time survived in the Carboniferous jungles ; but other 
forms appear in vast profusion, which have not been met with in 
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any Devonian or Old Red Sandstone strata. The Carboniferous 
flora, like that which preceded it, must have been singularly 
monotonous, consisting as it did almost entirely of floweriess 
plants. Not only so, but the very same species and genera 
appear to have then ranged over the whole world, for their 
remains are found in Carboniferous strata from the Equator 
to the Arctic Circle. Ferns, lycopods, and equisetacea, consti- 
tuted the main mass of the vegetation. The ferns recall not a 
few of their modem allies, some of the more abundant kinds being 
S^enopteris,Neuroptms,a:aAPeiropUiis(F\g. 141). Among the 



lycopods the most common genus is Lejddodendron, so named 
from the scale-like leaf-scars that wind round its stem (Fig. 142). 
Its smaller branches, closely covered with small pointed leaves, 
and bearing at their ends little cones or spikes {Lepidostrobus), 
remind one of the club-mosses of our moors and mountains ; but 
instead of being low-growing or creeping plants, like their modem 
representatives, they shot up into trees, sometimes 50 feet or 
more in height EquisetaceE abounded in the Carboniferous 
swamps, the most frequent genus being Calamites, the jointed 
and finely-ribbed stems of which are frequent fossils in the sand- 
stones and siiales (Fig, 143, «)■ This plant probably grew in 
dense thickets in the sandy and muddy lagoons, and bore as its 
foliage slim branches, with whorls of pointed leaves set round the 
joints (Asterophyllites^ Fig. 1 43, b). The Sigillarioids were among 
the most abundant, and, at the same time, most puzzling members 
of the Carboniferous flora. They do not appear to have any close 
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modem allies, and their place in the botanical scale has been a 

subject of much controversy. The stem of these trees, sometimes 

reaching a height of 50 feet or more, was fluted, each of the 

parallel ribs being marked by a row of leaf-scars, hence the name 

Sigiilaria, from the seal-like impressions of the scars (Fig. 144). 

These surface-markings disappeared as the 

tree grew, and in the lower pan of the trunk 

they passed down inio the pitted and 

tubercular suriace characteristic of the roots 

(Sligmaria), still so abundant in their 

position of growth in fireclay, and also as 

drifted broken specimens in sandstones and 

shales. Another plant that took a promjitent 

part in the Carboniferous flora was that ■ 

named CordaiUs (Fig. 145). Its true 

botanical place is still matter of dispute ; 

some writers placing it with the lycopods, 

others with the cycads, or even among the 

conifers. It bore parallel - veined leaves 

somewhat like those of a yucca, which, when 

they fell off, left prominent scars on the 

stem, and it also carried spikes or buds 

{Carpolithes, Fig. 145). All the plants now 

enumerated probably grew on the lower 

grounds and swampis. But on the higher Fig, 141. — Carbonirerouj 

and drier tracts of the interior there grew Lycopod (LepidoHmdrsn 

aiaucarian pines (Dado::^lon, Araucarioxy- ^'"'^^'' 1^ 

Ion), the trunks of which, swept down by floods, were imbedded 

in some of the sands of the time and now appear petrified in the 

sandstones. 

While the terrestrial vegetation of the Carboniferous period has 
been so abundantly entombed, the fauna of the land has been but 
scantily preserved. That air-breathers existed, however, has been 
made known by the finding of specimens of scorpions, myriapods, 
true insects, and amphibians. Within the last few years vast 
numbers of the remains of scorpions have been discovered in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland. These ancient forms {Ecscorpius) 
presented a remarkably close resemblance to the living scorpion, 
and so well have they been preserved among the shales that even 
the minutest parts of their structure can be recognised. They 
possessed stings like their modem descendants, whence we may 
infer the presence of other forms of life which they killed. The 
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Carboniferous woodlands had plant-eating millipedes, and their 
silence was broken by the hum of insea-life ; for ancestral forms 



[/ 



\ 



of dragon-flies {Libellula), May-flies {Ephemerida), stone-flies 
{Perlida), white-anls [Termida), cockroaches {Blattida), speare- 



FiG. i<4.— SigilUria wilh Stigmaria roolt (much teduceil). 

I {Phasmidie), crickets (Gryllida), locusts {Acrydit'da), and 
s transitional forms between modem types that are quite 
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distinct have been detected, chiefly among the shales and coals 
of the Coal-measures. Some of these insects attained a great 
size ; asinglewingof one of them (jl/i;^;!//)/!*!) must have measured 
between 7 and 8 inches in length. While detached wings and 
more or less complete bodies have been found as rare and precious 
discoveries in many coal-fields in Europe and America, it is at 
Commentry in France that remains of insects have been met with 
in largest numbers — no fewer than 1300 specimens having there 
been disinterred, most of them admirably preserved. In the in- 
terior of decaying trees early forms of Jand-snails bved, having a 
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Striking resemblance to some kinds that are still to be found in 
our present woodlands {Pi^a). 

The lagoons in which, the coal-growths flourished were tenanted 
by numerous forms of animal life. Among these were various 
mussel-like molluscs {Anlkracomya, Fig. 1 54, Anthracosid), which 
were possibly restricted to fresh water. But wherever the sea- 
water penetrated, it carried some of its characteristic life with it, 
particularly JJngula, Discina, AiHculopecten, Gonialites, and other 
marine shells. The fishes of the lagoons were chiefly ganoids 
{Megalichthys, Rkizodus, Fig. 158, Ckeirodus, Strepsodus, etc.) 
But some of the rays and sharks from the sea made their way into 
these waters, for their spines are occasionally found among the 
coal-seams and shales (Gyraeanthus, PUuracanthus, Fig. 158). 
That the larger fishes lived upon the smaller ones is shown by a 
curious and interesting piece of evidence. Many of the shales are 
full of small oblong bodies which cont^n in their interior the 
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broken and undigested scales and bones of small fishes. From 
their contents, their peculiar external form and markings, and their 
phosphatic composition, these bodies {coprolites) are recognised as 
the excrement of some of the larger fishes, and the teeth and 
scales within them serve to show what were the smaller forms on 
which these fishes fed (see Fig. 65). 

During the Carboniferous period, and indeed throughout the 
later parts of the Palaeozoic ages, the most highly organised creatures 
living on the globe, so far as we at present know, belonged to the 
Amphibia — the great class which includes our modem frogs, toads, 
and salamanders. They belonged, however, to an order" that 
has long been entirely extinct — the Labyrinthodonts, so named 
from the labyrinthine folds of the internal substance of their teeth. 
They were somewhat like the existing salamander in form, with 
weak limbs and a long tail. Their skulls were encased in strong 
plates of bone, and they likewise carried protective bony scutes on 
the under sides of their bodies. Those found in Carboniferous 
rocks are mostly small in size, but some of them, measuring perhaps 
7 or 8 feet in length, must have been the monsters of the lagoons, 
in which they lived. Some of the leading genera are Archegosaurus^ 
Anthracosaurus^ I^xomma^ Dendrerpeton^ Baphetes, 

The marine life of the Carboniferous period has been extensively 
preserved in the Carboniferous Limestone, which, as already 

stated, consists of little else than aggregated 
remains of organisms. In walking over the 
surface of the beds of this limestone, one 
treads upon the floor of the sea in Car- 
FiG. 146.— Carboniferous boniferous times, with its corals, crinoids, 
Foraminifer {Fusuiina ^itiA shells crowded and crushed upon each 
cylindrical \). ^^^^^ Beginning with the most lowly of 

these organisms, we may observe abundant remains of fora- 
minifera, which in some portions of the limestone constitute 
the greater part of the rock. One of their most character- 
istic forms, named Fusuiina (Fig, 146), enters largely into 
the structure of the limestone across the Old World from 
Russia to China and Japan, and likewise in North America. 
Another, called Sacammina^ abounds as aggregates of little globular 
bodies in some parts of the limestone of Britain. Corals have 
been preserved in prodigious numbers ; indeed, some parts of the 
limestone are almost entirely made up of them. Most of them are 
rugose kinds, characteristic genera being Zaphrentis^ Uthostrotion^ 
(Fig. 147), Clisiophyllum^ Lonsdaleia. With these there occur 
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also tabulate forms, including Ckatetes, Alveolites, Favosites, etc. 
Of the sea-urchins, the plates and spines of the genus j4rirA(?(i«rfi»w 
(Fig. 148) are specially frequent. But the most common echino- 
derms are members of the great order of crinoids, which must 
have grown in thick groves over many square miles of the sea- 
bottom. So prodigiously numerous were they that their remains 
have been aggregated into beds of limestone hundreds of feet in 
thickness, hence known as crinoidal or ercrinite limestone (Fig. 76). 
The general plant-like form of these animals is shown in Fig. 
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149. But usually the calcareous joints and plates fell asunder. 
Frequent genera are named Platycrinus, Potetiocrinus, Cyathocri- 
nus. The Carboniferous seas were tenanted by a peculiar extinct 
order of echinoderms known as Blastoids or Pentremites (Fig. 
1 50), distinguished from true crinoids by the want of free arms, 
and by the arrangement of the plates forming the cup. These 
creatures are characteristically Carboniferous, though they are 
found also in the higher part of the Silurian system and in De- 

The Crustacea of the CarboniferoiK pieriod presented a strong 
contrast to those of earlier geological time. In particular, the 
great family of the Trilobiies, so characteristic of the older 
Palaeozoic systems, now died out altogether. Instead of its 
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i types in the Silurian and Devonian rocks, it is repre- 
sented in the Carboniferous system by only four genera, all the 
species of which are small {Phillipsia, Fig. 151, Griffilkides, 



(a) Silgk plal= ; (i) Por- 



!«), and none of which rises into the next succeeding 
system. The most abundant crustaceans were ostracods — an 
order still abundantly represented at the present day. They are 
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lohile (PhilUfim dtriUntit, 



minute forms enclosed within a bivalve shell or carapace which 
entirely invests the body. Many of these live in fresh water ; the 
Cypris, for example, being abundant in ponds and ditches. 
Others are marine, while some are brackish-water forms. In the 
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Carboniferous lagoons, as at the present time, they lived in 
enormous numbers; their httle seed-like valves are crowded 
together in some parts of the shale which represents the mud of 
these lagoons ; sometimes they even form beds of limestone. 
Doubdess, they served as food to the smaller fishes whose remains 
are usually to be found where the ostracod valves are plentiful. 
One of the principal genera is Leptrditia. There were likewise 
long-tailed shrimp-like crustaceans (Anthrapalamon, Palao- 
crangon), and king-crabs {Presttmchia) ; while in the earlier part 
of the period Eurypterids still survived in the waters. 

Some of the most delicately beautiful fossils of the Carboni- 
ferous limestone belong to the Polyioa. These animals, of which 
familiar living examples are the com- 
mon sea-mats of our shores, are char- 
acterised by their compound calcareous 
or homy framework studded with 
minute cells, each of which is occupied 
by a separate individual, though the 
whole forms one united colony. One 
of the most abundant Carboniferous 
genera is Fenesiella (Fig. 152). So 
mmierous are the polyzoa in some 

bands of limestone as to constitute the p,Q, 15a.— curbooiferogs Polyioon 
main part of the stone. Their delicate iFiaistiiia Marrini. natuni sIm). 
lace-like fronds are best seen where 

the rock has been exposed for a time to the action of the 
weather ; they then stand out in relief and often retain perfectly 
their rows of cells. 

The Brachiopods, so preponderant among the molluscs of the 
earlier division of Palaozoic time, now decidedly wane before the 
great advance of the more highly organised lamellibranchs and 
gasteropods. Some of the most characteristic genera (Fig. 153) 
are Productus, Spirt/era, Sireptorhynchus, Rhynchondla, Atkyris, 
Chonefes, Terebraiula, Lingula, Discifta. Some of the species 
appear to range over the whole world, for they have been met 
with across Europe, in China, Australia, and North America. 
Among those cosmopolitan forms are Producius semireliatlalus, 
Productus loHgispinus, Sireptorhynchus crenisiria, Spirijkra glabra, 
Terebratula kastata (Fig. 1 53). 

Some of the more common Lamellibranch molluscs (Fig. i 54) 
belong to the genera AviculopecUn, Leda, Nucula, Edmondia, 
Modiola, Anlhracomya. Among the Gasteropods Euompkalus, 
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Pleurotomaria, Loxonema, and Belkropkon (Fig. 



infrequent. A pteropod {Conularia, Fig. i $6) may be gathered 
in great numbers in some parts of the Carboniferous Limestone. 



The Cephalopods were represented by 
(eras. Nautilus, and Goniatiles (Fig. 157). 
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Remains of fishes are not infrequent in the Carboniferous 
Limestone. But they present a strilting contrast to those of the 
black shaies and ironstones of the Coal-measures. They con- 
sist for the most part of teeth or of spines belonging to large 
predatory sharks. These teeth were placed as a kind of pavement 



ifhalus ftntatigKlatM <|) ; 



and roof in the mouth, and were used as effective instruments for 
crushing the hard parts of the animals, on which these larger 
creatures preyed. If, as is probable, the sharks fed upon the 
ganoid fishes of the time, they must have required a powerful 
apparatus of teeth for crushing the hard, bony armour in which 




Fig. i56.-Carbonif«ou» ^10. isr.-Cirbonifemui Cephalopods. 

these fishes were encased. Of the commoner genera of sharks, 
which have been named from the forms of their teeth — the only 
hard parts of their structure that have survived — the following may 
be mentioned : Cockliodus, Orodus, Psammodiis, Petalodus. The 
small ganoids that so abound in the black shales, ironstones, and 
coal-seams which represent the deposits of the sheltered lagoons 
of the coal-jungles, are hardly to be found in the thick limestone. 
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whence we may infer that they were inhabitants of the quiet shore- 
waters, and did not venture out into the open sea, where the sharks 
found their congenial element But the occasional occurrence of 
the teeth and spines of sharks in the Coal-measure shales and 
coal-seams shows that these monsters now and then made their 
way into the inland waters, where they would find abundant food. 
The Carboniferous system in Europe presents at least two 
well-marked subdivisions. In the lower section the strata are in 



large measure marine, for they include the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone; in the upper part they consist mainly of sandstones, shales, 
fire-clays, and coal-seams, constituting what are called the Coal- 
measures, or coal-bearing division of the system. The subjoined 
Table shows the order of succession of the rocks in Britain : — 

Coal-Measures At the top, red and grey sandstones, 

clays, and Ihin limestone, resting upon a great thick- 
ness of white, grey, and yellow sandslones, clays, 
shales, and fire-clays, with numerous workable coal- 
seams, and with a lower subdivision of coal-bearing 
beds, among which there occur marine fossils 
(Orthpcera!. Posidonomya. etc.) Thictne5S in South 
Wales, i3,ofx> feel ; South Lancashire, 8000 feet ; 
Central Scotland, 3000 feel. 



Lagoon type. 
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Marine type, but 
passing north- 
wards into that 
of the lagoons. 



Millstone Grit. — Grits, flagstones, sandstones, and shales, 
with thin seams of coal and occasional bands contain- 
ing marine fossils. Thickness 400-1000 feet, increasing 
in Lancashire to 5500 feet. 

Carboniferous Limestone. — Consisting typically of massive 
marine Umestones and shales, but passing laterally into 
sandstones and shales, with thin coal-seams, which 
indicate alternations of marine and brackish water 
conditions. Thickness in South Wales, 500 feet, 
increasing northwards to more than 4000 feet in 
Derbyshire, and to upwards of 6000 feet in Lanca- 
shire, but diminishing northwards into Scotland. 

The base of the Carboniferous Limestone series passes 
do\m conformably into the Upper Old Red Sandstone. 

The Carboniferous system occupies a number of detached areas 
on the European continent. Its largest tract extends from the 
north of France, through Belgium, into Westphalia. The most 
important coal-fields of Europe belonging to this system are those 
of Belgium, Westphalia, the north of France, Saarbriicken, St 
Etienne in Central France, Bohemia, and the Donetz in Soutiiem 
Russia. In North America, the Coal-measures of the eastern 
United States reach a thickness of 4000 feet in Pennsylvania, and 
contain many valuable seams of coal. They increase in thickness 
northwards, reaching a maximum of 8000 feet in Nova Scotia. 
They are underlain by bands of conglomeratic strata, answering 
to the English Millstone grit, below which comes a group of beds 
with marine fossils (sub-carboniferous), probably representing the 
Carboniferous Limestone of Europe. In Australia and New 
Zealand also thick masses of sedimentary strata contain recog- 
nisable Carboniferous organic remains. In New South Wales 
they include a valuable succession of coal-seams. 



CHAPTER XXI 

PERMIAN 

The prolonged subsidence during which the Coal-measures were 
accumulated was at last brought to an end by a series of great 
terrestrial disturbances, whereby the lagoons and coal -growing 
swamps were in great measure effaced from the geography of 
Europe. So abrupt in some regions is the discordance between 
the Coal-measures and the next series of strata, that geologists 
have naturally been led to regard this break as one of great 
chronological importance, serving as the boundary between two 
distinct systems. Nevertheless, so far as the evidence of fossils 
goes, there is no such interruption of the Geological Record as 
might be supposed from this stratigraphical unconformability, 
many of the Carboniferous types of life having survived the 
terrestrial disturbances. Again, though the discordance among 
the strata is, in many parts of Europe, particularly in England, 
most striking, yet it is by no means universal. On the contrary, 
some localities (Autun in France, and the Bohemian coal-field, for 
example) escaped the upheaval and prolonged denudation which 
elsewhere have produced so marked a hiatus in the chronicle. 
And in these places a gradual passage can be traced from the 
strata and fossils of the Coal-measures into those of the next suc- 
ceeding division of the series, no sharp line being there discoverable, 
nor any evidence to warrant the separation of the overlying strata 
as an independent system distinct from the Carboniferous. Hence, 
by many geologists, the rocks now to be described are regarded 
as the upper part of the Carboniferous system. 

To these overlying rocks the name of Permian was given, from 
the Russian province of Perm, where they are well developed. 
They consist of red sandstones, marls, conglomerates, and breccias, 
with limestones and dolomites. In Germany they are often called 
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Dyas, because they are there easily grouped in two great divisions. 
The coarsest strata — breccias and conglomerates — are composed 
of rounded and angular fragments of granite, diorite, gneiss, grey- 
wacke, sandstone, and other crystalline and older Palaeozoic rocks, 
which must have been upheaved and exposed to denudation before 
Permian time. The sandstones are usually bright brick-red in 
colour, owing to the presence of earthy peroxide of iron which 
serves to cement the particles of sand together. The shales or 
marls are coloured by the same pigment. So characteristic indeed 
is the red colour of the rocks that they form part of a great series 
of strata, originally known as the New Red Sandstone. Generally, 
greenish or whitish spots and streaks occur in the red beds, 
marking where the iron-oxide has been reduced and removed by 
decaying organic matter. Red strata are, as a rule, singularly 
barren of organic remains, probably because the water from which 
the iron-peroxide was precipitated must have been unfitted for the 
support of life. The red Permian rocks are therefore generally 
unfossiliferous. Among them, however, occur dark shales or 
"marl -slate," which have yielded numerous remains of fishes. 
The limestones too are fossiliferous, but they are associated with 
unfossiliferous dolomite, gypsum, anhydrite, and rock-salt. In 
some places seams of coal also occur. 

These various rocks tell distinctly the story of their origin. 
They could not have been deposited in the open sea, but rather 
in basins more or less shut off from it, wherein the water was 
charged with iron and was liable to concentration, with the con- 
sequent precipitation of its solutions. The beds of anhydrite, 
gypsum, and rock-salt are memorials of these processes. The 
dolomite may at first have been laid down as Hmestone which 
afterwards was converted into dolomite by the action of the mag- 
nesian salts in the concentrated water. In such intensely saline 
and bitter solutions, animal life would not be likely to flourish, 
and hence, no doubt, the poverty of fossils in the Permian series 
of rocks. But it is observable that where evidence occurs of the 
cessation of ferruginous, saliferous, and gypseous deposition, fossils 
not infrequently appear. The brown Marl-Slate, for example, and 
the thick beds of limestone are sometimes abundantly fossiliferous, 
and indeed are almost the only bands of rock in the whole series 
where organic remains occur. They were probably deposited 
during intervals when the barriers of the inland seas or salt-lakes 
were broken down, or, at least, when from some cause the waters 
came to be connected with the open sea, and when a portion of 
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the ordinary marine fauna swarmed into them. Volcanic action 
showed itself during Pennian time in many parts of Western, 
Central, and Southern Europe. There was a group of small 
volcanoes in the south of Scotland. Great eruptions took place 
in Germany, notably in the area of the present Vosges mountains, 
and the region of volcanic activity extended across the region 
where now the Alps stand, as far south as Cannes on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Hence, from the very circumstances in which their remains 
have been entombed and preserved, the flora and fauna of Permian 
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times are comparatively little known. The total number of species 
and genera obtained from Permian rocks, hardly more than 300 
in all, forms a singular contrast to the ample assemblages which 
have been recovered from the older systems. But that the land 
of these times was still richly clothed with vegetation and the sea 
abundantly stocked with animal life, there can be no doubt. The 
flora appears to have closely resembled that of the Carboniferous 
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period, a considerable proportion of the species of plants being 
survivals from the Carboniferous jungles and forests. The Lepi- 
dodendra, Sigillariie, and Calamites, which had been such con- 
spicuous members of all the Palaeozoic floras, now appear in 
diminishing number and variety, and finally die out. With their 
cessation, new features arise in the vegetation. Among these may 
be mentioned the abundance of tree-ferns, which, though they 
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sparingly existed even as &r back as Devonian times, now attained 
a conspicuous development (Psaronius, Caulopteris). The genus 
of ferns called Callipleris likewise played a prominent part in the 
Permian woodlands (Fig. 159, d). But perhaps the most remark- 
able feature in the flora was the abundance of its conifers, and the 
appearance of the earliest forms of cycads. The yew-like conifer 
Walchia (Fig. 1 59, b') if we may judge from the abundance of its 
remains, flourished in great profusion on the drier grounds, mingled 
with others that bore cones (Ullntannia). The cycads, which 
now made their advent, continued during Mesozoic time to give 
the leading character to the vegetation of the globe. 

The scanty relics of the Permian fauna, as above stated, have 
been almost wholly preserved in those strata which were deposited 
during temporary irruptions of the open sea into the inland salt- 
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basins of the time. Some of the Carboniferous genera of brachio- 
pods still survived — Produclus, Spirifera, and Strophatosia being 
conspicuous {Fig. 1 60). Among the lamellibranchs Axinus, 
Bakevellia, and Schieodus are frequent forms (Fig. 161). Among 
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the higher molluscs, which have been but sparingly preserved in 
the rocks, the old types of Ortkoceras, Cyrioceras, and Nautilus 
are still to be noticed. In Europe, the fishes of the time have 
been chiefly sealed up in the marl-slate or copper-shale (Kupfer- 
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schiefer) ; two of the most frequent genera being Palaoniscus and 
Platysomus (Fig.162). 

Labyrinthodonts continued to abound in the waters. Some of 
the Carboniferous genera still survived, but with these were 
associated many new forms, most of which have been discovered 
in the strata overlying the true Coal-measures of Bohemia (Fig, 
163). But a great onward step in the advance of animal oi^n- 



isation was made in Permian time by the appearance of the 
earliest known li/ard — ProUrosaurus, which, like the living 
crocodile, had its teeth implanted in distinct sockets. 



Fio. 163.— Permian Labyiinthodonl {SraiKkic,,ianii lalnmaidreidts, nalural »i«). 

In Britain the Permian strata rest unconformably on the 
Carboniferous system, which must have been greatly disturbed 
and enormously denuded before they were deposited. They con- 
sist of (he following subdivisions ; — 

Upper red Eandslones. clays, and gypsum (50 10 100 Teel thick in Ihe east of 
England, but swelling out wesl of the Pennine Chain to 600 feet). 

Magnesian limestone — a mass of dolomite ranging up lo 600 feet in thickness, 
and Ihe chief repository of the Permian fossils ; remarkable for the curious 
concretionary forms assumed by many of its licds on the coast of Durham 
(Fig. 7s). [Zechslein of Germany. ] 

Marl-slate— a hard brown shale with occasional limestone bands. [Kupfer- 
schiefer]. 

Lower red and variegated sandstones with conglomerates and breccias. This 
division attains a thickness of 300a feet in Cumberland, but is hardly 
represented in the east of England. [Rolhliegende of Germany.] 

In Germany, where the Dyas or twofold development of the 
Permian rocks is so well displayed, the lower subdivision, called 
Rothliegende, consists of great masses of conglomerate with sand- 
stones, shales, thin limestones, and important intercalations of 
contemporaneous volcanic rocks, both lavas and tuffs. The upper 
section is composed chiefly of limestone called Zechstein, and 
answering to the Magnesian limestone of England. With it are 
associated beds of anhydrite, gypsiun, rock-salt, and bituminous 
limestone, and underneath it lies the celebrated Kupferschiefer or 
copper-shale — a black bituminous shale, about two feet thick, which 
has long been extensively worked on the flanks of the Han 
Mountains for the ores of copper with which it is impregnated, 
and which is the great repository for the fossil fishes of the 
Permian period. This remarkable band of rock was probably 



1 
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deposited in one of the inland basins, which at first may have 
maintained a free communication with the open sea. But eventu- 
ally mineral springs, not improbably connected with the volcanic 
action of the time, brought up such an abundant supply of dis- 
solved metallic salts as to kill the fish and render the water un- 
suitable for their existence. The metallic salts were reduced and 
precipitated as sulphides round the organisms, and impregnated 
the surrounding mud. In the overlying succession of strata, we 
see how the area was once more overspread by the clearer and 
opener water, which brought in the fauna of the Zechstein, and 
then how the basin gradually came to be shut off once more, until 
from its concentrated waters the various beds of anhydrite, gypsum, 
and rock-salt were thrown down. 

In the heart of France, at Autun, the Coal-measures pass up- 
ward into Permian strata, as already stated. That area appears 
to have escaped the disturbance which in Western Europe placed 
the Permian unconformably upon the Carboniferous rocks. It 
presents a mass of sandstones, shales, coal-seams, and some bands 
of magnesian limestone, the whole having a thickness of more 
than 3000 feet referred to the Permian system. The plants in the 
lower part of this group of strata are unmistakably Carboniferous, 
but Permian forms appear in increasing numbers as the beds are 
followed upwards until the highest stage presents a predominant 
Permian flora. Besides the characteristic Permian fishes, these 
strata have yielded remains of several frog-like animals {Protriton^ 
Pleuronoura\ and of some saurians {Aciinodofty Euchzrosaurusy 
etc.) 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE MESOZOIC PERIODS — ^TRIASSIC 

The great series of red strata referred to in the foregoing chapter 
as overlying the Carboniferous system in England was called 
"New Red Sandstone," to distinguish it from the "Old Red 
Sandstone" which underlies that system. But the progress of 
geology on the European continent eventually proved that, not- 
withstanding their general similarity of lithological character, two 
series of rocks had been comprised under the general title of New 
Red Sandstone. The older of these, separated from the rest under 
the name of Permian, was placed at the top of the great suc- 
cession of Palaeozoic formations. The younger division (still 
sometimes spoken of as New Red Sandstone) was called Trias, 
and was regarded as the first system in the great Mesozoic or 
Secondary succession. 

Essentially the Permian strata form merely the upper part of 
the Carboniferous system. Their types of life are fundamentally 
Palaeozoic, but, as we have seen, both the flora and fauna are 
marked by a decrease in the number and variety of old forms, 
and by the advent of the precursors of a new order of things. 
Conifers and cycads now began to replace the early types of 
lepidodendron and sigillaria ; amphibians became more abundant, 
and saurians now took their place at the head of the animal world. 

But when we ascend into the Trias, though in Europe the 
physical conditions of deposition remained much the same as in 
Permian time, we meet with a decided contrast in the organic 
remains. A new and more advanced phase of development pre- 
sents itself in that richer and more varied assemblage of plant 
and animal life which characterised Mesozoic or Secondary time. 

The word Trias has reference to the marked threefold division 
of the rocks of this system in Germany. In that country, and 
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generally in Western Europe, the rocks consist of bright red 
sandstones and marls or clays, with beds of gypsum, anhydrite, 
rock-salt, dolomite, and limestone. These rocks, so closely re- 
sembling the Permian series below, had evidently a similar origin. 
They were in large part deposited in inland seas or salt-lakes, 
wherein, by evaporation and concentration of the water, the 
dissolved salts were precipitated upon the bottom, and where, 
consequently, the conditions must have been extremely unfavourable 
for the presence of living things. The sites of these inland basins 
can still be partially traced. They extended at least as far west 
as the north of Ireland. One or more of them lay across the site 
of the plains of Central England. Others were dotted over the 
lowlands of middle Europe. The largest of them occupied an 
extensive area now traversed by the Rhine. It stretched, on the 
one hand, from Basel to the plains of Hanover, and, on the other, 
from the highlands of Saxony and Bohemia across the site of the 
Vosges Mountains westward to the' flank of the Ardennes. The 
continent must then have been somewhat like the steppes of 
Southern Russia — a region of sandy wastes and salt-lakes, with a 
warm and dry climate. Probably higher land rose to the north, 
as in earlier geological times, for traces of its vegetation have been 
found in Sweden. But southwards lay the more open sea, spread- 
ing over part at least of the site of the modem Alps, and thence 
probably across much of Asia to the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

So long as only the deposits of the salt-basins had been ex- 
plored, it was but natural that comparatively little should be known 
of the flora and fauna of the Triassic period. The climate around 
these lakes was perhaps not a very salubrious one, and hence 
there may have been only a scanty terrestrial fauna in their inmie- 
diate vicinity, while the waters of the lakes themselves were 
unsuited for the support of life. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the strata deposited in these tracts are on the whole unfossili- 
ferous ; that, indeed, fossils only abound where there are indications 
that, owing to some temporary depression or breaking down of the 
barriers, the open sea spread into these basins, and carried with 
it the organisms whose remains gathered into beds of limestone. 
But over the tracts that lay under the open sea, a more abundant 
marine fauna lived and died. It is in the records of that sea- 
bottom, rather than in those of the salt-basins, that we must seek 
for the evidence of the general character of the life over the globe, 
and for the fossil data with which to compare together the Triassic 
rocks of distant regions. 



There are traces of contemporaneous volcanic action among the 
Triassic strata. A little group of volcanoes appears to have ex- 
isted during Triassic time in South Devonshire ; but in the region 
of the Eastern Alps, especially around Predazzo in the Tyrol, 
evidence of far more extensive eruptions exists. 

The flora of the Triassic period has been preserved chiefly in 
the dark shales and thin coal-seams formed in some of the inland 



basins. So far as known to us it consisted chiefly of ferns, 
equisetums or horse-tails, conifers, and cycads. Among the ferns 
a few Carboniferous genera still survived, but some of the most 
characteristic forms were tree-ferns. The oldest known true horse- 
tails are met with in the Trias (Fig. 164, a). The most abundant 
conifer is the cypress-like Voltsia (Fig. 164, b). Cycads, already 
a feature in the vegetation of the Permian system, now increase 
n number and variety. During the Mesoioic ages they continued 
be the most characteristic members of the terrestrial flora, 
iomuch that this division of geolt^ical time is sometimes spoken 
as the "Age of Cycads." Some of the more common cycads 
the Triassic rocks are Pterophyllutn, Zamites, and Podonamiles 
(Fig. 164, c). 

The red gypseous and saliferous strata, for the reason already 
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given, are on the whole unfossiliferous. Here and there, foot- 
prints of amphibians, preserved on the sandstones, give us a. 
ghmpse of the higher forms of life that moved about on the margin 
of the salt-lakes. The beds of limestone, which represent intervals 
when, for a time, the sea overspread the lakes, contain sometimes 
abundant fossils. But they are numerous in individuals rather 
than in species or genera, as if the conditions for life in those 
waters were still somewhat un&vourable. On 
the other hand, the limestones laid down in the 
i opener sea are crowded with a varied fauna. 

One of the most typical fossils of the Trias is the 
crinoid Encrinus liliiformis (Fig. 165), one of 
the most familiar fossils of the limestones (Mus- 
chelkalk) which in Germany form the central 
division of the system. Among the lamelli- 
branchs, Myophoria, Avicula, Pecten, Cardium, 
Pullastra, Daonella, and Monotis are character- 
istic genera (Fig. t66), some species such as 
Avicula contoria, Pecien valoniensis., and Cardium 
rhaticum being eminently useful in tracing the 
Fig. i65.-Tru«iic upper parts of the Trias (Rhaeiic) all over 
lUiulrmii '^"" Europe from Italy to Scandinavia. One of 
the most distinctive features of the Triassic 
fauna is its development of cephalopod life. 1 n the lime- 
stones of the middle subdivision in Germany, a few species of 
cephalopods occur, the two prevalent forms being species of 
Nautilus and the ammonite Ceratites (Fig. 167). But when we 
turn to the Trias of the Eastern Alps, which represents the deposits 
of the more open sea, we meet with a remarkable abundance and 
variety of cephalopods, and with a striking admixture of ancient 
and more modem types. For example, the venerable genus 
Orthoceras, which occurs even down in the Cambrian rocks, is 
found also here as a survival from Palieozoie time. But new types 
now appeared. In particular, the tribe of Ammonites, so pre- 
eminently typical of the molluscan life of the Mesozoic seas, is 
represented by numerous genera and species (Arcestes, Trackycero!, 
Pinacoceras, Phylloceras, besides CeratiUs above referred to). 
Among the flshes of the Trias, the genera Acrodus, Ceratodus, 
Gyrohpis, Hybodus, and Pholidopkorus may be mentioned. Laby- 
rinthodonts still haunted the lagoons and sandy shores {Mastodon- 
saarus, Trematosaurus) ; but they no longer remained the most 
important members of the animal world. Various early types of 



liiards now took their places in the ranks of creation (Hyperoda- 
pedon, Tekrpeton, Fig. i68). A strange order of Triassic reptiles 
was characterised by the jaws having the form of a beak, somewhat 



t) ; (d-) mipl'on<l vulgaris (j). 



like that of a turtle ; Dkynodon, one of these forms, carried two 
huge tusks in the upper jaw. A remarkable and long-extinct order 
of reptiles, that of the Deinosaurs, made its first appearance in 



Fig, 167.— TrinKJc Ctphalopodi. (a) NoMlila hithnalm (J) ; {*) CtraHIa 
psdosiis (reduced). 

Triassic time. Thesecreatures were marked by peculiarities of struc- 
ture that linked them both with true reptiles and with birds, while 
in siie they sometimes resembled elephants and rhinoceroses. They 
seem to have walked mainly on their hind feet, the three-toed or 
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five-toed bird-like imprints of which are numerous on some beds 
of sandstone. They are characteristically Mesozoic types of life. 
Another not less typically Mesozoic form, that of the Plesiosaurs, 



likewise began in Triassic time ; but it will be more particularly 

alluded to in the following chapter. The earliest known crocodiles 

have been found in Triassic rocks ; some of the 

^ A|^^ scutes or scales of one of these animals are 

\fttf shown in Fig. 169, But the most important 

^ advance in the fauna of the globe during the 

W* Triassic period was the first appearance of 

j^ ^ mammalian life. Detached teeth and lower 

1- mS^ jaws have been met with in the uppermost parts 

'yf of the Triassic system, which have been iden- 

_ _ T ■ ■ ^'^'^^ s^ possessing structures like those of some 

MaisupiaI(ji/ic>Wrt- "^ ^^^ marsupial animals of Australia {Micro' 

ill JUa>nO. (n) les/es. Fig. 170). It is interesting to know that 

Lowtr niDiir tooth, (i,e earliest representatives of the great class of 

^uo Oa' jM- S *^ mammalia belonged to one of its lowest 

Ditto, front side'<(). divisions. They were small creatures, probably 

resembling the Myrmecobius or Banded Ant- 

eater of New South Wales. 

The Triassic strata of the inland basins (England, Germany, 
France, etc.) have been subdivided into the following groups :— 

Red, gceexi, and grey matls, black shales, sandstones, 

bone-beds, and in Germany someiimes thin seatns 

p. . of coal. Characleristic fossils are Cardium rhati- 

Knasiic, ^^^ Avictila coHtorla, PeOen valonunsis, Pullastra 

annicola. Airodus. Ctratodm, Hyiedui, S 

MicTokilts. 
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{Red, grey, and green marls, with beds of rock-salt and 
Red sandstones and marls (England) ; grey sandstones 
and dark marls and clays, with thin seams of earthy 
coal (Germany). 

S Limestones and dolomites, with bands of anhydrite, 
gypsum, and rock-salt. The limestones are the 
Miaaie mas. j great repository of the fossils. This subdivision is 

( absent or only feebly represented in England. 

Bunter or Lower / Mottled red and green sandstones, marls, and some- 
Trias. \ times pebble-beds. 

The salt -beds of Cheshire have long been worked for com- 
mercial purposes. The lower bed is sometimes more than 100 
feet thick ; but the salt deposits of Germany are much more 
important. Thus at Sperenberg, 20 miles south of Berlin, a 
boring was put down through about 290 feet of gypsum, and then 
through upwards of 5000 feet of rock-salt, without reaching the 
bottom of the deposit. 

The alternation of bands of rock-salt with thin layers of 
anhydrite or of gypsum no doubt marks successive periods of 
desiccation and inflow ; in other words, each seam of sulphate 
of lime (which is the least soluble salt, and is therefore thrown 
down first) seems to indicate a renewed supply of salt water from 
outside, probably from the open sea, while the overlying rock-salt 
shows continued evaporation, during which the water became 
a concentrated solution and deposited a thicker layer of sodium 
chloride. Sometimes the concentration continued until still more 
soluble salts, such as chlorides of potassium and magnesium, were 
also eliminated. These phenomena are well displayed at the 
great salt-mines of Stassfurt, on the north flank of the Harz 
Mountains. The lowest rock there found is a mass of pure, solid, 
crystalline rock-salt of still unknown thickness, but which has 
been pierced for about 1000 feet. This rock is separated into 
layers, averaging about 3 J inches in thickness, by partings of 
anhydrite J inch thick or less. If each of these " year rings,'* as 
the German miners call them, represented the deposit formed 
during the dry season of a single year, then the mass of 1 000 feet 
would have taken more than 3000 years for its formation. But 
there do not appear to be any good grounds for believing that 
each band marks one year's accumulation. Above the rock-salt lie 
valuable deposits of the more soluble salts, particularly chlorides 
of potassium and magnesium, with sulphates of lime and magnesia. 
The compound known as Camallite (a double chloride of potassium 
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and magnesium) is now the chief source of the potash salts of 
commerce. 

In the Rhaetic beds of England, one of the most interesting 
bands is the so-called "bone -bed" — a thin layer of dark sand- 
stone, charged with bones, teeth, and scales of fishes and saurians. 
A thin seam of limestone in the same group contains wings and 
wing-cases of insects. 

The Trias of the Eastern Alps reaches a thickness of many 
thousand feet, and forms great ranges of mountains. The lower 
division runs throughout the Alps with considerable uniformity of 
character, so that it forms a useful platform from which to investi- 
gate the complicated geological structure of these mountains. 
The Upper Trias consists of several thousand feet of shales, marls, 
limestones, and dolomites, while the Rhaetic group swells out into 
a great succession of limestones and dolomites. During the time 
when the Triassic sea stretched over the site of the Alps there 
were evidently considerable oscillations of level, and there like- 
wise occurred extensive volcanic eruptions, whereby large masses 
of lavas and tuffs were ejected. These rocks now form con- 
spicuous hills in the Tyrol. 

Triassic rocks have been traced in Beloochistanj the salt range 
of the Punjab, Northern Kashmir, and Western Thibet. They 
cover a large area of North America, and have been recognised 
in Australia and New Zealand. Rocks which have been assigned 
to the same geological period occur in South Africa, and have 
there yielded a remarkable series of reptilian remains. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

JURASSIC 

The system which follows the Trias has received its name, 
Jurassic, from the Jura Mountains, where it is well developed. 
It contains the record of a great series of geographical changes, 
which in Europe entirely effaced the inland basins and sandy 
wastes of the previous period, and during which sedimentary 
rocks were accumulated that now extend in a broad belt across 
England, from the coasts of Dorset to those of Yorkshire, cover 
an enormous area of France and Germany, and sweep along both 
sides of the Alps and the Apennines. These strata vary greatly 
in composition and thickness as they are traced from country 
to country. In one district they present a series of limestones 
which, as they are followed into another area, pass into shales 
or sandstones. The widespread uniformity of lithological char- 
acter, so marked among the Palaeozoic systems, gives place in the 
Mesozoic series to greater variety. Sandstones, shales, and lime- 
stones alternate more rapidly with each other, and are more local 
in their extent. They indicate greater vicissitudes in thq process 
of deposition, more frequent alternations of sea and land, and not 
improbably greater differences of climate than in Palaeozoic time. 

The flora of the Jurassic period is marked by the same general 
characters as that of the Trias — ferns, equisetums, conifers, and 
cycads, being its distinguishing elements. Cycads now abound 
(Pterophyllum^ Zamites^ Cycadites, and many others. Fig. 171). 
Among the conifers are the remote ancestors of our "Puzzle- 
monkeys,'' introduced from Chili and now so common as orna- 
mental garden shrubs (Araucaria imbncata\ and of our pines 
and firs. This vegetation flourished luxuriantly over the area of 
Britain ; on the site of Yorkshire it grew so densely as to give rise 
to thick peaty accumulations, which now form beds of coal. It 
went far northward, for its remains have been abundantly pre- 
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served in Spitsbergen, where numerous cycads have been found 
among them. These plants unquestionably grew and flourished 
within the Arctic Circle, so that, Uiough the climates of the globe 
were already beginning to emerge from the greater uniformity of 



Fig. iji.— Jurassic Cycad (Cycadisidia micrsph^Ia^ J). 

PalsMzoic time, the Arctic regions still enjoyed a temperature like 
that of sub-tropical countries at the present time. 

The animal world during the Jurassic period, if we may judge 
of it from its fossil remains, must have been much more varied 
alike on land and in the sea than 
during the previous ages of the 
earth's history. From the cir- 
cumstances in which the strata 
were deposited, relics of the life 
of the land are frequently met 
with, besides abundant records of 
that of the sea. A characteristic 
feature of the period was the pro- 
fusion of corals, which at different 
nes spread over much of the 
te of modem Europe. They 
Bre no longer the rugose forms 
so distinctive of the Paljeoroic 
seas, but true reef-building astrasids, belonging to the genera 
Jsastraa, Tkamnasiraa, MentliT/aitia, Thecosmilia, etc (Fig. 172). 
Crinoids were still abundant, though less so than in the Car- 
boniferous limestone sea ; the old forms were now replaced by 



Fic. 173.— Jurassic mf-buildini! 



others, among which the most conspicuous was the Pentacrinite 
(Fig. 173) — a genus still living in our present seas. Sea-urchins 



swarmed on some parts of the sea-floor j among their more 

frequent genera are Cidaris (Fig, 174), Diadema, Hemiddaris, 

Acrosalenia, Glyptichus, Pygaster. Of 

the contrasts between the Mesozoic 

and Palaeozoic faunas, one of the most 

marked is to be found among the 

brachiopods. Except the persistent 

inarticulate types which have lived on 

from Cambrian time to the present 

day {Crania, Lingula, Diicina), the 

numerous and varied forms which f'°' 174- — Jurassic Sta- urchin 

played so important a part in the life <C'V/"'-"^'"«'™™. i). Co™!"™- 

of the Palaeozoic seas died out almost entirely at the close 

of the Palwozoic fwriod. The ancient Spirifers and Leptsenids 
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lingered on until the Jurassic period, and then disappeared. 
On the other hand, the genera RhynchoneUa and Terebratula, 
which occupied a subordinate place in earlier ages, now 
became the chief representatives of the brachiopods. They 
abounded throughout Mesozoic time, but they have gradually 
diminished in number since then, and at the present day each 
genus survives only in a small number of species. With the 
decay of the brachiopods, the other divisions of the moUusca 



Fir,. Tjs—Jurassic Lamellibranchi. (a) Trigsnia moitili/era (J), Kimmeridge Clay ; (*) 
Pluatula !fi-uu ox Middle Liu ; <0 Gtyfhaa arauUa (i>uvnja) (I), Lower Lias. 

proportionately advanced. The lamellibranchs attained a 
great development in Mesozoic time, some characteristic genera 
being GervilUa, Exogyra, Lima, Osirea, Peclen, Pinna, Astarte, 
Hippopodium, Tiigonia (Fig. 175). Some of the oysters were 
particularly abundant, Gryphaa, for instance, being so plentiful in 
some bands of limestone as to give the name of " Gryphite Ume- 
stone " to them. But undoubtedly the distinctive feature of the 
moUuscan &una of Mesozoic time was the great development of 
the cephalopods. The chambered division was represented by an 
extraordinary variety of Ammonites (Fig. 1 76), and the cuttle-fishes 
by many species of Belemnite (Fig. 17?). The ammonites have 



been made use of to mark off the formations into distinct zones ; 
for, as a rule, the vertical range of each species is comparatively 
small The band of strata characterised by a particular species 



Fjg. 17&' — JurasElc AMOiDJiiles 
(1), Oxibrd Clay, 

of ammonite is called the 7one of that species, e.g. Zone of A; 
platiorbis, which is the lowest lone of the Lower Lias. 
Another striking contrast is presented by ihe Ji 




when compared with those of the Pateoioic ages. The ancient 
order of trilobites, so abundant in the seas of the older time, had 
now entirely disappeared ; the eurypterids, which took their place 
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upon the scene as the trilobites were on the wane, had likewise 
vanished. In their stead there now came abundant ten-footed 
Crustacea, including both long-tailed forms — the ancestors of our 
lobsters, prawns, shrimps, and cray-fish — and short-tailed forms 
that heialded the coming of our living crabs (Fig. 178). Among 




FlC. 178.— JuraSMC Crml^tan (Scafkcia amylacitiisl. 

the Jurassic strata there occasionally occur thin bands, which 
have received the name of " insect-beds " from the numerous 
insect- remains which they contaia The neuroptera are most 
frequent, but orthoptera and coleoptera also occur. Among these 
remains are forms of dragon-fly, May-fly, grasshopper, and cock- 
roach. The wing-cases of beetles also are not uncommon ; and 
there has been found the wing of a butterfly — the oldest example 
of a lepidopterous insect yet known. 



Fio, >79.— Junuae Fish (Phttidoflana Bichti, \\ Lowe. Lias. 

Fishes abounded in the waters of the Jurassic time. Those of 
which the remains have been preserved are chiefly small ganoids 
{PhoUdophorus, Dapedius, Lepidolus, Pycnodus, Fig. 179), with 
no representatives of the huge bone-cased placoderms of earlier 
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time. There were likewise various tribes of sharks and rays 
{Hybodus^ Acrodus^ Squaloraid). 

But, taking the Jurassic fauna as a whole, undoubtedly its most 
striking character was given by the extraordinary development of its 
reptiles. So remarkably varied was the reptilian life throughout 
the Mesozoic period that this part of the earth's history has been 
called the " Age of Reptiles." There were forms which haunted 
the sea, others that frequented the rivers, some that lived on the 
land, some that flew through the air. Never before or since has 
there been such a profusion of reptilian types. Some of these 
are still represented at the present time. The Jurassic Teleosaurus 
and Steneosaurus^ for example, have their counterparts now in the 
living crocodile and alligator. The modem turtles, too, are de- 
scendants of those which lived in Jurassic times. But it is the 
long-extinct types that fill us with astonishment. One of the 




Fig. 180. — Jurassic Sea-lizard {Ichthyosaurus communis^ ^), Lias. 

most abundant of them is that of the enaliosaurs or sea-lizards, of 
which the two leading forms were the Ichthyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus. The former creature (Fig. 1 80), occasionally more than 
24 feet long, somewhat resembled a whale in shape and bulk, its 
head being joined by no distinct neck to the body, which tapered 
into a long tail. It swam by means of two pairs of strong 
paddles, and probably steered itself by a fin on the tail. Its eyes 
were large, and had a ring of bony plates round the eyeball, 
which remain distinct in the fossil state. Its jaws were armed 
with numerous strong pointed teeth, not set in distinct sockets. 
This reptile probably lived chiefly in the sea, feeding there upon 
the abundant ganoid fishes which its huge protected eyes enabled 
it to track even into the deeper water. But it no doubt also 
sought the land, and was able to waddle along the shore or to lie 
there basking in the sunshine. The Plesiosaurus, in many 
respects like the Ichthyosaurus, was distinguished by its propor- 
tionately shorter tail, longer neck, smaller head, larger paddles, 
and the insertion of the teeth in distinct sockets. It probably 
haunted the lagoons, rivers, and shallow seas of the time. Its 

X 
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long swan-like neck enabled it to lie at the bottom and raise its 
head to the surface to breathe, or, when at the surface, to send 
down its powerful jaws and catch its prey at the bottom. 

Still more extraordinary were the Pterosaurs or flying reptiles 
— strange bat-like creatures with disproportionately large heads, 
and large bone-cased eyes like those of Ichthyosaurus. The 
outermost finger of each forefoot was prolonged to a great length, 
and supported a membrane with which the animals could fly. 
The bones were hollow and tilled with air like those of birds. 
Various fbnns of these winged lizards are found in the Jurassic 



Fio. igi.— Jmssnc Ptoroaur, or flying reptile {PUrtdadyiiu cnuamtriii, 
MiddLs OoUlc. 

rocks, the most common being PUrodactylus (Fig, i8i) ; others 
are Dimorphodon and Rhampkorkynchus. 

The Deinosaurs, which have already been noticed as having 
appeared in Triassic time, attained a far greater development in 
the Jurassic period. These huge ostrich-like reptiles now reached 
their maximum in size and variety. One of their genera, Megalo- 
laurus, is believed to have been 25 feet long, and to have walked 
on its massive hind legs along the margins of the shallow waters 
in search of the smaller animals on which it preyed. Another 
form, Ctteosaurus, which may have been as much as go feet from 
the snout to the tip of the tail, and stood some 10 feet high, fed 
on the vegetation that shaded the rivers and lagoons where it 
lived. Still more gigantic were some deinosaurs, of which the 
remains have been found in the Jurassic rocks of North America. 
Brontosaurus, about 50 feet or more in length with a short body. 



long neck and tail, and small head, had enormous feet, each of 
which made an imprint measuring about a square yard in area. 
Siegosaurus, another sluggish deinosaur, was protected by numer- 
ous spines and huge plates of bone on its back, some of them 
more than 3 feet across. The largest of all these monsters, and, 
so tar as yet known, the most colossal animal that ever walked on 
the eartli, was the Allanlosaurus, which is believed to have been 
not much less than 100 feet in length, and 30 feet or more in 

In another respect, the &una of the Jurassic period stands out 



from those that preceded it j it contained the earliest known birds. 
These interesting prototypes differed much from modem birds, 
more particularly in the possession of certain peculiarities of 
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Structure that linked them with reptiles. They had teeth in their 
jaws, and some of them carried long lizard-like tails, each vertebra 
of which bore a pair of quill-feathers. The best known genus is 
ArchcBopteryx (Fig. 182), found in the lithographic limestone of 
Solenhofen. Other genera have been obtained in North America. 
Marsupials, which, so far as yet known, made their appearance 
in Triassic time, continued to be the only representatives of the 
mammalia during the Jurassic period, at least no other types 
have yet been discovered among the fossils. Lower jaws and 
detached teeth (Fig. 183) have been obtained from two distinct 
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Fig. i83.~Jurassic Marsupial (JPhascolotherium Bucklandi), (a) Teeth magnified ; 

(3) Jaw, natural size. 

platforms in England — the Stonesfield Slate and Purbeck beds — 
and have been referred to a number of genera which find their 
nearest modem representatives in the Australian phalangers and 
kangaroos and in the American opossums {Phascolotherium^ Stereo- 
gnathusy Spalacotheriuniy Plagiaulax). 

The Jurassic system has been arranged in the following sub- 
divisions : — 
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8. Purbeckian 



7. Portlandian 



6. Kimraeridgian 



5. Corallian 



4. Oxfordian 



' Upper fresh-water beds (Purbeck). 
- Middle marine beds , , 

^ Lower fresh- water beds , , 

{Limestones and calcareous freestones (Portland 
Stone) ; Cerithium portlandicum, Ammonites 
giganieus, Trigonia gibbosa. 
Sandstones and marls (Portland Sand) ; Ammon- 
ites bipUx, Exogyra bruntrutana, 
{Dark shales and clays (Kimmeridge Clay); Am- 
monites decipiens, Exogyra virgula. 
Coral rag (limestone with corals), clays, and 
calcareous grits ; Thamnastrcea^ Isastrcea, 
Cidaris Jlorigemmay Ammonites cordatus (Fig. 
176). 
Blue and brown clay (Oxford Clay) ; Ammonites 

Jason (Fig. 176). 
Calcareous sandstone (Kellaways Rock — Callo- 
vian) ; Ammonites calloviensis. 
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3. Bathonian 



2. Bajocian 
(Inferior Oolite) 



I. Liassic 



Shelly limestones, clays, and sands (Cornbrash, 
Bradford Clay, and Forest Marble). Am- 
monites discus. 

Shelly limestones (Great or Bath Oolite), Stones- 
field Slate; Ammonites gracilis. 

Fuller's Earth. 

^Marine calcareous freestones and grits (Chelten- 
ham), containing zones of Ammonites Parkin- 
soni, A. Humphriesianus, A. Sowerbyi, A. 
MurchisoncB ; represented in Yorkshire by 800 
feet or more of estuarine sandstones, shales, 
and limestones, with beds of coal. 

>Sandy beds and clays (Upper Lias, Toarcian) ; 
Ammonites communis^ A, JurensiSy A. serpen- 
tinus. 

Limestones, sands, clays, and ironstones (Middle 
Lias, Marlstone) ; Ammonites margaritaius , 
A. spinatus, A. Jamesoni. 

Thin blue and brown limestones, and dark shales 
(Lower Lias, Sinemurian and Hettangian) ; 
Ammonites planorhis, A. raricostatus, A. 
Bucklandi, 



I. The Lias, so called originally by the Somerset quarrymen 
from its marked arrangement into " layers," extends completely 
across England from Lyme Regis to Whitby. It can be divided 
into three distinct sections : {d) A lower group of thin blue lime- 
stones and dark shales with limestone nodules, the limestones 
being largely used for making cement. This is one of the chief 
platforms for the reptilian remains, entire skeletons of ichthyo- 
saurus, plesiosaurus, etc., having been exhumed at Lyme Regis ; 
(^) Marlstone or Middle Lias — hard argillaceous or ferruginous 
limestones which form a low ridge or escarpment rising from the 
plain of the Lower Lias ; in Yorkshire contains a thick series of 
beds of earthy carbonate of iron, which are extensively mined as 
a source for the manufacture of iron ; (c) Clays and shales sur- 
mounted by sandy beds (Upper Lias Sands). The organic 
remains of the Lias are abundant and well preserved. They are 
chiefly marine ; but that the rocks containing them were de- 
posited near land is indicated by the numerous leaves, branches, 
and fruits imbedded in them, and by the various insect-remains 
that have been obtained from them. In Germany, where the 
Lias is well developed and presents a general resemblance to the 
English type, it is known as the Lower or Black Jura. It is 
still better shown in France, where its three stages attain in 
Lorraine a united thickness of more than 600 feet. To the south, 
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however, m Provence, it reaches the great thickness of 2300 
feet. 

2. The Bajocian stage, so named from Bayeux in Normandy, 
where it is well displayed, has long been known in England under 
the name of Inferior Oolite. It presents two distinct types in 
this country, being a thoroughly marine formation in the south- 
western counties and passing northward into a series of strata 
which were accimiulated in an estuary, and which contain the 
chief repositories of the Jurassic flora. Among the estuarine beds 
of Yorkshire a few thin coal-seams occur, which have been worked 
to some extent. On the continent, this division is characteris- 
tically marine ; it reaches its greatest development in Provence, 
where it is 950 feet thick. It runs through the Jura Mountains, 
where it is made up of more than 300 feet of strata, chiefly lime- 
stone. In Germany the strata from the top of the Lias to the 
base of the Callovian group — that is, the two stages of Bajocian 
and Bathonian — are classed tog^ether as the Middle or Brown 
Jura, or Dogger. 

3. The Bathonian stage is named from Bath, where its sub- 
divisions are admirably exposed. At its base is a local argillaceous 
band known as Fuller's Earth, because long used for fulling cloth. 
The chief member of the stage in the south-west of England is 
the Great or Bath Oolite, a succession of limestones, often oolitic, 
with clays and sands. The Stonesfield Slate is the name locally 
given to some thin-bedded limestones and sands forming the lower 
part of the Great Oolite, and of high geological interest from 
having supplied among their fossils remains of land -plants, 
numerous insects, bones of enaliosaurs and deinosaurs, and of 
small marsupials. The Great Oolite abounds in corals, and con- 
tains numerous genera of mollusca, fishes, and reptiles. The 
Cornbrash (so named from its friable {brashy) character, and 
from its forming good soil for com) is one of the most persistent 
bands in the English Jurassic system, retaining its characters all 
the way from the south-western counties to near the Humber. 

4. The Ozfordian stage, sometimes called the Middle or Oxford 
Oolite, consists of a lower zone of calcareous sandstone, known as 
the Kellaways rock or Callovian, from the name of a place in Wilt- 
shire, and of a thick upper stiff" blue and brown clay, called, from 
the locality where it is well developed, the Oxford Clay, and con- 
taining numerous ammonites, belemnites, and oysters, but no corals. 
In Germany, the strata from the base of the Callovian to the top 
of the Purbeckian group are known as the Malm or White Jura. 
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5. The Oorallian stage, so named from the corals with which 
it abounds, is one of the most distinctive in the Jurassic system. 
It is traceable across the greater part of England, over the 
continent of Europe from Normandy to the Mediterranean, through 
the east of France, and along the whole length of the Jura 
Mountains and the flank of the Swabian Alps. While it was 
being formed, the greater part of Europe lay beneath a shallow sea, 
the floor of which was clustered over with reefs of coral. 

6. The Eimmeridgian group or stage is typically displayed 
at Kimmeridge on the coast of Dorsetshire, whence its name. It 
there consists of dark shales, some of which are so highly bitu- 
minous as to bum readily, and which will probably be eventually 
of commercial value as a source for the distillation of mineral oil. 
This group of strata has yielded a larger number of reptilian 
genera and species than any other in the Mesozojc systems of 
Britain — ^plesiosaurs, ichthyosaurs, pterosaurs, deinosaurs, turtles, 
and crocodiles. It is well developed in France and Germany. 

7. The Portlandian stage, so called from the Isle of Portland 
where it is well seen, consists of a lower set of sandy beds (Port- 
land Sand), and a higher and thicker series of limestones and 
calcareous freestones, some of the beds containing abundant 
nodules and layers of flint. These rocks are prolonged into 
France near Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

8. The Purbeckian group or stage is best seen in the Isle of 
Purbeck, hence its name. It lies on an upraised surface of Port- 
landian beds, showing that after the deposition of these beds there 
was some disturbance of the sea -bed, portions of which were 
uplifted partly into land and partly into shallow brackish and 
fresh waters. The Purbeck beds are subdivided into three sub- 
stages ; the lowest consisting of fresh-water limestones, with layers 
of ancient soil (" dirt-beds "), in which the stumps of cycadaceous 
trees still stand in the positions in which they grew (Fig. 171); 
the middle sub-stage contains oysters and other marine shells 
which prove that owing to subsidence the area sank under the 
sea ; while in the higher subdivision fresh-water fossils reappear. 
Among the more interesting organisms yielded by the Purbeck 
beds are the remains of numerous insects and of the marsupials 
already referred to, which chiefly occur as lower jaws in a stratum 
about 5 inches thick. When the bodies of dead animals float out 
to sea the first bones likely to drop out of the decomposing carcases 
are the lower jaws ; hence the greater frequency of these bones in 
the fossil state. Strata belonging to the Purbeckian stage and 
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including red and green marls, with dolomite and gypsum, are 
found in north-western Germany, showing in that region also the 
elevation of the floor of the Jurassic sea into detached basins. 

In India, a mass of strata 6300 feet thick is found in Cutch, 
and from its fossils is believed to represent the European Jurassic 
system from the Bajocian up to the top of the Portlandian stage. 
In Australia and New Zealand, recognisable Jurassic fossils have 
also been found, showing the extension of the Jurassic system even 
to the Antipodes. In North America, Jurassic rocks are not 
largely developed ; but in Colorado they have yielded an abundant 
series of organic remains, including fishes, tortoises, pterosaurs, 
deinosaurs, crocodiles, and marsupials. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

CRETACEOUS 

The Cretaceous system received its name in Western Europe, 
because in England and in Northern France its most conspicuous 
member is a thick mass of white chalk (Latin, Cretd). It covers 
a far more extensive area of the surface of this continent than any 
of the preceding systems. Its western extremity reaches to the 
north of Ireland and the Western Islands of Scotland. It covers 
a large part of the east and south of England, stretching thence 
into France, where it forms a broad band, encircling the Tertiary 
basin of Paris. It sweeps across Belgium into Westphalia, under- 
lies the vast plain of Northern Germany and Denmark, whence it 
is prolonged into Southern Russia, where it overspreads many 
thousands of square miles. It flanks most of the principal 
mountain-chains of Europe — ^the Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines, and 
Carpathians. It spreads far and wide over the basin of the 
Mediterranean Sea, extending across vast tracts of Northern 
Africa, and from the Adriatic athwart Greece and Turkey into 
Asia Minor, whence it is prolonged through the Asiatic continent. 
As most of the rocks of the system are of marine origin, we at 
once perceive how entirely different the Cretaceous geography 
must have been from that of the present day, and to what a great 
extent the existing land of the Old World lay then below the sea. 
But in tracing out the distribution of the rocks, geologists have 
found that the Cretaceous sea did not sweep continuously across 
Europe. On the contrary, as they have ascertained, the old 
northern land still rose over the site of Northern Britain and 
Scandinavia, while to the south of it a wide depression extended 
across the area of Southern Britain, Northern France, Belgium, 
and the North German plain, eastwards to Bohemia and Silesia. 
This vast northern basin was the theatre of a remarkable succession 
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of geological revolutions. While its eastern portions, during the 
earlier part of the Cretaceous period, were submerged under the 
sea, its western tracts were the site of the delta of a great river, 
probably descending from the land that still lay massed towards 
the north. During the later ages of the period, the whole of this 
area formed a broad and long gulf or inlet, the southern margin 
of which seems to have been defined by the ridge of old rocks that 
runs from the headlands of Brittany through Central France, the 
Black Forest, and the high grounds of Bohemia. South of that 
ridge lay the open ocean which extended all over Southern Europe 
and the north of Africa, and spread eastwards into Asia. 

Bearing in mind this peculiar disposition of sea and land, we 
can understand why the development of the Cretaceous system, 
alike in regard to its deposits and its fossils, should be so different 
in the area of the northern basin from that of the southern regions. 
In the one case we meet with the local and changing accumula- 
tions of a comparatively shallow and somewhat isolated portion of 
the sea-bed, wherein are mingled abundant traces of the proximity 
of land. In the other we are presented with evidence of a wide 
open sea, where the same kinds of deposits and the same forms 
of marine life extend with little change over vast distances. 
Obviously, it is not the local type of the northern basin, but the 
more general and widespread type of Southern Europe that should 
be taken for the distinctive characteristics of the Cretaceous 
system. But the northern basin was the first to be systematically 
explored, and is still the best known, and hence its features have 
not unnaturally usurped the place of importance which ought 
properly to be assigned to the other wider area. 

Regarding the period as a whole, let us first consider the 
general character of its distinguishing flora and fauna, and then 
pass on to trace the history of the period as revealed by the 
succession of strata. The plants of the Cretaceous system show 
that the vegetable kingdom had now made a most important 
advance in organisation. In the lower half of the system the 
fossil plants yet found are on the whole like those of the Jurassic 
rocks — that is, they include some of the same genera of ferns, 
cycads, and conifers which these rocks contained. But already 
the ancestors of our common trees and flowering plants must have 
made their appearance, for in the upper half of the system their 
remains occur in abundance. This earliest dicotyledonous flora 
numbered among its members species of maple, alder, aralia, 
poplar, myrica, oak, fig, walnut, beech, plane, sassafras, laurel, 
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/, dogwood, magnolia, gum-tree, ilex, buckthorn, 
cassia, credneria, and others. The modem aspect of this assem- 
blage of plants is in striking contrast to the more antique look of 
all the older floras. There were likewise species of pine {Pinus), 
Califomian pine {Sequoia), juniper, and other conifers, various 
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cycads, forms of screw-pine {Pandanus), palms {Saial), and 
numerous ferns {GlHckenia, Asplemutn, etc.) This flora spread 
over the land, surrounding the northern Cretaceous basin, and 
extended northwards even as far as North Greenland, from which 
nearly 200 species of Cretaceous plants have been obtained. The 
inference may be deduced that the climate of the globe must then 
have been much warmer than at present The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion disinterred from the Cretaceous rocks of North Greenland 
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includes more than forty kinds of ferns, besides kurels, figs, 
magnolias, and other plants, which show that, though the winters 
were no doubt dark, they must have been extremely mild. There 




could have been no perpetual frost and snow in these Arctic 
latitudes in Cretaceous times. 

Foraminifera abound in some of the Cretaceous limestones, 
indeed, in some places they form almost the only constituent of 
these rocks. They are plentiful in the 
white chalk of England, France, and 
Belgium, one of the more frequent 
genera being Globigerina (Fig. 185) 
which still lives in enormous numbers 
in the Atlantic, and forms at the bottom 
of that ocean a grey ooie not unlike 
chalk (Fig. 33). Sponges lived in 
great numbers in the Cretaceous sea. 
Their minute siliceous spicules are 
abundant in the Chalk, and even entire 
sponges enveloped in flint are not v.n- 
common (yertMcu/iUs, Fig ■ 186). Sea- 
urchins are among the most familiar 
fossils of the Chalk, and must have lived 
great numbers on the Cretaceous 
sea-bottom. Some of their genera are 
still living, and have been dredged up 
in recent years from great depths in the ocean. Among the 
more characteristic Cretaceous types are Ananckyles, Holaster, 
Micraster, and EcMnoconus (Fig. 187). The brachiopods 
were still represented chiefly by the ancient genera Tere- 
bratula and Rkynchondla. Lamellibranchs abounded, especially 
the genera Ostrea, Exogyra, Inocerainus (Fig. 188), Lima, 
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Pecten, and the various forms of Hippuritids. These last (_Hip- 
purites, Jiadiolites, Caprina., etc., Fig. 189) are specially char- 
acteristic, being, so &r as we know, confined to the Cretaceous 
system ; hence their occurrence serves to indicate the Cretaceous 
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age of the rock containing ihei 
in such numbers in tl 
as to give the name of hippuri 
They are comparatively infrequent 
Cretaceous basin. 



They have been imbedded 
of the south of Europe 
limestone to these rocks, 
the strata of the northern 
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St distinctive feature in the molluscan life of 
was the extraordinary variety in the develop- 
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ment of the cephalopods. This is all the more remarkable from 
the fact that before the next geological period the great majority 



of these types appear to have become extinct. The a 

and belemnites, which played so important a part in the fauna of 

Mesozoic time, died out about the close of that long succession of 
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periods. At least in Europe, while their remains continue to 
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Fia. 190.— Creea«DU5 Ctphalopoda. (a) Baailita aaaft (J) ; (W Ftyehxtna tmirtci- 

oral rniasiiwtu! {-f,) ; CO Scafhila aqKOla a> ; (f ) CriKiras vUlienlama «) ; 
(.h)Htaaxa<aanK«hata: ii)AmmimiUtinJtaha(^; Ci) Ti-rmitiseaiaatiHOi). 

present themselves up to the top of the Cretaceous system, they 
disappear entirely from the overlying strata. It is curious to 
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observe that while these important tribes were about to vanish, 
other cephalopods of new and varied types flourished contempor- 
aneously with them. Never before or since, indeed, have the 
cephalopodan types been so manifold (Fig. 190). For instance, 
Baculites is a straight chambered shell reminding us of the 
ancient Orlhoceras. In Toxoceras the shell is bent into the 
form of a bow. In Hamites it is long, tapering, and curved 
upon itself like a hook. In Ancyloceras it is coiled at the 
posterior end, the other being bent back upion itself; while in 
Scapkites the coils are adherent InPtyckoceras'Cae. shell is long, 
tapering, and bent once back on itself, the two portions being in 
contact. In Crioceras it is coiled, and the coils are not adherent, 
as they are in the ammonites. In Helkoceras the shell is coiled 
spirally, the coils remaining free, while in Turrilites they are 
adherent. 

The fishes of the Cretaceous period are chiefly known by teeth 
belonging to various genera of sha.rks {Otodus, Lamna, Oxyrhina). 



Fig. 191.— Crecacuus Fish {Btryx Itwtstensis, 1). 

But they also include the earliest known representatives of the 
modem osseous or teleostean fishes, such as the herring, salmon, 
and cod {Osmeroides, Enchodus, Beryx, Fig. 191, Syll/emus, etc.) 
Already reptilian life seems to have been on the decline, at 
least there is much less variety and abundance of it in the 
Cretaceous system than in that which immediately preceded it. 
Turtles and tortoises continued to haunt the low shores of the time. 
Ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, pterosaurs, and deinosaurs still lived, 
but in diminishing numbers, and they are not known to have 
survived the Cretaceous period. One of the most remarkable of 
the deinosaurs, and interesting from being one of the last of its 
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race, is that known as Iguanodon (Fig. 192). Only scattered teeth 
and bones of this animal were known, until a few years ago the 
fortunate discovery of a number of entire skeletons in Belgium en- 
abled its stnicture to be almost completely made known, and threw 
much fresh light on the osteology of the deinosaurs. It was a herb- 
ivorous and probably amphibious creature, able, no doubt, to walk 
along the shores, with an unwieldy gait, on its long hind legs, and 
balancing itself by its strong massive tail, which was doubtless a 
powerful instrument of propulsion through the water. Its extra- 
ordinary- fore legs, with the strong spurs on the digits, must have 



been formidable weapons of defence against i 
temporaries. Another gigantic reptile, the Mosasaurus, believed 
to have been 75 feel long, was furnished with fin-like paddles for 
swimming. Several kinds of crocodiles have also been disinterred 
from Cretaceous rocks in Europe. 

Still more remarkable is the assemblage of remains of animal 
life exhumed from corresponding rocks in the Western Territories 
of North America. Among these the Discosaurus was a snake- 
like animal some 40 feet long, with a swan-like neck supporting 
a slim head which it could raise 30 feet out of the water, or dart 
to the bottom and catch its prey. The pythonomorphs or sea- 
serpenis were especially numerous. 

The remains of true birds have been obtained from the 
Cretaceous rocks both of Europe and North America. They are 
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classed in the remarkable group of the " Odontomithes " or 
toothed birds. Their skeleton presents many points of analogy 
with that of reptiles, especially with deinosaurs and pterosaurs. 

The following are the principal subdivisions of the Cretaceous 
system in Europe in descending order. The stages are based 
upon more or less well-marked fossil evidence, but they are also 
for the most part to be distinguished by lithological characters : — 

Pisolitic limestone of Paris basin ; Chalk of Hainault, 
Ciply, Maestricht, Faxoe in Denmark, and the south 
of Sweden ; absent in England (Belemnitella, 
Baculites). 

Chalk-with-fiints of Norwich, Brighton, Flamborough 
Head, and Dover, north of France (Belemnitella, 
MarsupiteSj Micraster) ; sandstones of Westphalia and 
Saxony. 

Chalk -without -flints of Dover and north of France 
{Holasier planus, Terebratulina gracilis, Inoceramus 
labiatus) ; sandstones, limestones, and marls of 
Saxony and Bohemia ; Hippurite limestone of South- 
em France and Mediterranean basin. 
^Grey Chalk of Folkestone {Holasier subglobosus, Belemni- 
tella plena), Chalk-Marl, red chalk of Hunstanton, 
Glauconitic Marl and Upper Greensand {Ammonites 
rostratuSf Pecten asper) ; Chalk of Rouen ; earthy lime- 
stones and marls in Hanover replaced southwards by 
plant-bearing sandstones, clays, and thin coal-seams ; 
Hippurite limestones of Southern Europe. 

Gault {Ammonites cristatus. A, denarius, A. auritus). 
fin Southern England a fluviatile (partly marine) succes- 
sion of sands and clays (Wealden), surmounted by 
sands, clays, and limestones (Lower Greensand) ; in 
Northern England a series of clays and limestones, 
with marine fossils (upper part of Speeton clay) ; 
limestones and marls of Neuch&tel ; compact crystal- 
line limestones in Provence {Ammonites Dehayesi, A, 
nisus in upper division ; abundant Ancyloceras with 
Pecten cinctus in middle ; Ammonites noricus. A, 
astieramus, Ostrea Couloni in lower). 

It will be remembered that towards the close of the Jurassic 
period the floor of the sea in the western part of the European 
area was gently raised, some of the younger Jurassic marine lime- 
stones being ridged up into islets or low land, with lakes or 
estuaries in which the Purbeck beds were deposited. This ter- 
restrial condition of the geography was maintained and extended 
in the same region during the early part of the Cretaceous period. 
The geological history of Europe as revealed by the various sub- 
divisions in the foregoing Table may be briefly given. 
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Neocomian (from Neocomum, the old Latin name of Neuchitel 
in Switzerland). This stage in the south of England and thence 
eastwards across Hanover consists of a mass of sand and clay 
sometimes 1800 feet thick, representing the delta of a river. 
Only a portion of this delta remains, but as it extends in an east 
and west direction for at least 200, and from north to south for 
perhaps 100 miles, its total area may have been 20,000 square 
miles, indicating a large river comparable with the Quorra of the 
present day. This stream not improbably descended from the 
north or north-west. It carried down the drifted vegetation of 
the land, with occasional carcases of the iguanodons and other 
terrestrial or amphibious creatures of the time. From their great 
development in the Weald of Sussex these delta-deposits have 
been called We aid en. They attain there a thickness of more 
than 1 800 feet and consist of the following subdivisions in descend- 
ing order. 

Weald Clay ....... 1000 feet. 

Hastings Sand group, comprising — 

3. Tunbridge Wells Sand . . 14010380 ,, 

2. Wadhursl Clay 120 to 180 ,, 

I. Ashdown Sand 40010500 ,, 

Beyond the area overspread by the sand and mud of the 
delta, the ordinary marine sediments accumulated, with their 
characteristic organic remains. We find thesQ sediments in York- 
shire (upper part of Speeton clay), which must then have lain 
beyond the estuary of the river. They stretch thence eastwards 
through North- Western Germany, and are found at the base of 
Cretaceous system through France into Switzerland. The Lower 
Greensand which overlies the Wealden group in the south of 
England contains marine fossils, and points to the submergence 
of the delta. 

Albian (from the department of the Aube in France). In 
England this stage nearly corresponds to the band of dark, stiff, 
blue clay known as the Gault. Extending over the Wealden 
sands and clays, the Gault (100 to 200 feet or more in thickness), 
with its abundant marine fossils, shows how thoroughly the 
Wealden delta was now submerged beneath the sea. 

Oenomanian (from Coenomanum, the old Latin name of the 
town of Mans in the department of Sarthe, France). This stage 
comprises a group of impure chalky, glauconitic, and sandy 
deposits lying at the base of the Chalk in England and the north 
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of France. The subdivisions of this stage in England are shown 
in the following table in descending order : — 

Grey chalk forming the base of the Chalk. 
Chalk Marl (Red Chalk of Hunstanton). 
Glauconitic Marl. 
Upper Greensand. 

Certain sandy portions of this group have been called the Upper 
Greensand. The Glauconitic (or Chloritic) Marl is an im- 
pure, dull white, or yellowish chalk, with grains of glauconite and 
phosphatic nodules. The Chalk-Marl is an impure band of 
chalk sometimes overlain by a zone of Grey Chalk which forms 
the base of the true Chalk-without-flints. All these deposits 
indicate the accumulations of a shallow sea, probably not far from 
land. Traced eastwards into Germany, they undergo great 
changes in their lithological characters, passing at last in Saxony 
and Bohemia into sandstones and clays full of remains of terres- 
trial vegetation, and even including some thin seams of coal. It 
is in these beds that the oldest dicotyledonous plants in Europe 
have been found. It is evident that land existed in the heart of 
Germany during this stage of the Cretaceous period. In Southern 
France, on the other hand, the corresponding strata are massive 
hippurite-limestones which sweep through the great Mediterranean 
basin, and show how large an area of Southern Europe then lay 
under the sea. 

Turonian (from Touraine). This stage includes the lower 
part of the Chalk, above the Grey Chalk. The thick mass of 
white crumbly limestone known as the Chalk has been referred to 
as the most conspicuous member of the Cretaceous system in the 
west of Europe. It has long been grouped into two parts, a lower 
band of " Chalk -without -flints," and an upper band of " Chalk- 
with- flints." The former corresponds, on the whole, with the 
Turonian stage. The Chalk is a remarkably pure limestone, com- 
posed chiefly of crumbled foraminifera, urchins, molluscs, and 
other marine organisms. It must have been laid down in a sea 
singularly free from fine sediment ; but there is no evidence that 
this sea was one of great depth. On the contrary, though the 
Chalk itself resembles the Globigerina ooze of the deeper parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean, the characters of its foraminifera and other 
organic remains indicate comparatively shallow -water conditions. 
The basin in which it was laid down shallowed eastwards, where, 
from the evidence of sandstones, coal-seams, and plants, there 
was land at the time; while, probably, towards the west there 
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was connection with the open sea. The total thickness of the 
Chalk, including the Cenomanian, Turonian, and Senonian stages, 
exceeds 1200 feet. 

Senonian (from Sens, in the department of Yonne). This 
stage corresponds generally with the original English subdivision 
of Upper Chalk, or Chalk -with -flints. Its most conspicuous 
feature is the presence of the layers of nodules or irregular lumps 
of black flint which mark the stratification of the Chalk. The 
origin of these concretions has been the subject of much discussion 
among geologists, and it cannot be said to have been even yet 
satisfactorily solved. Some marine plants (diatoms) and animals 
(radiolarians, sponges, etc.) secrete silica from sea -water, and 
build it up into their framework. But the flints are not mere 
siliceous organisms, though organic remains may often be observed 
enclosed within them. They are amorphous lumps of dark silica, 
containing a little organic matter. By some process, not yet well 
understood, these aggregations of silica have gathered usually 
round organic nuclei, such as sponges, urchins, shells, etc. The 
decomposition of organic matter on the sea -floor may have been 
the principal cause in determining the abstraction and deposition 
of silica. Not infrequently an organism, such as a brachiopod or 
echinus, originally composed of carbonate of lime, has been com- 
pletely transformed into flint. 

The Chalk is well exposed along the sea -cliffs of the east and 
south of England. It forms the promontories of Flamborough 
Head, Dover, Beachy Head, and the Needles in the Isle of 
Wight. The white cliffs of Kent are repeated on the opposite 
coast of France, where the Chalk with all its lithological and 
palaeontological characters reappears, and whence it extends 
through Northern France into Belgium. 

Danian (from Denmark). This stage has not been recog- 
nised in England. Its component chalky strata occur in scattered 
patches over Northern France, Belgium, and Denmark, to the 
south of Sweden. 

The Cretaceous hippurite- limestones of Southern Europe and 
the basin of the Mediterranean are prolonged through Asia Minor 
into Persia, where they cover a vast area. They have been foimd 
likewise on the flanks of the Himalaya Mountains, so that the 
open Cretaceous sea must have stretched right across the heart of 
the Old World. In the Indian Deccan a great extent of country, 
estimated at 200,000 square miles, lies buried under horizontal or 
nearly horizontal sheets of lava, which have a united thickness of 
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from 4000 to 5000 feet, and were erupted during the Cretaceous 
period. These eruptions, from the presence of interstratified 
layers containing remains of fresh -water shells, land -plants, and 
insects, are believed to have taken place on land and not under 
the sea. 

Cretaceous rocks cover an enormous area in North America. 
They attain no great thickness in the Eastern States, but they 
thicken southwards, until in Texas they present massive lime- 
stones indicative of deeper and clearer water than elsewhere in 
that region. They attain gigantic proportions in Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming, whence they are prolonged northwards into the 
British territories, with a maximum thickness of 1 1,000 to 13,000 
feet. They have yielded a remarkably abundant and varied 
series of organic remains. In their upper parts (Laramie group) 
they contain a large assemblage of land-plants, half of which 
are allied to still living American trees, and in some places these 
plants are aggregated into valuable seams of coal. The numerous 
reptilian and bird remains found in these strata have been already 
noticed. 

Rocks assigned to the Cretaceous system cover a wide region 
of Queensland, and also attain a considerable thickness in New 
Zealand. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE TERTIARY OR CAINOZOIC PERIODS — EOCENE — OLIGOCENE 

The Cretaceous system closes the long succession of Secondary 
or Mesozoic formations. The rocks which come next in order 
are classed as Tertiary or Cainozoic. When these names were 
originally chosen, geologists in general believed not only that the 
divisions into which they grouped the stratified rocks of the 
earth's crust corresponded on the whole with well-defined periods 
of time, but that the abrupt transitions, so often traceable between 
systems of rocks, served to mark geological revolutions, in which 
old forms of life as well as old geographical conditions disappeared 
and gave place to new. One of the most notable of such breaks 
in the record was supposed to separate the Cretaceous system 
from all the younger rocks. This opinion arose from the study 
of the geology of Western Europe, and more especially of South- 
Eastem England and North -Western France. The top of the 
Chalk, partly worn down by denudation, was found to be abruptly 
succeeded by the pebble-beds, sands, and clays of the lower 
Tertiary groups. No species of fossils found in the Chalk were 
known to occur also in the younger strata. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the hiatus at the top of the Cretaceous system 
should have been regarded as marking the occurrence of some 
great geological catastrophe and new creation, and, consequently, 
as one of the great divisional lines of the Geological Record. 

More detailed investigation, however, has gradually overthrown 
this belief. In Northern France, Belgium, and Denmark various 
scattered deposits (Danian, p. 322) serve to bridge over the gap 
that was supposed to separate Mesozoic and Cainozoic formations. 
In the Alps no satisfactory line could be found to separate un- 
doubtedly Cretaceous strata from others as obviously Tertiary. 
And in various parts of the world, especially in Western North 
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America, other testimony was gradually obtained to show that no 
general convulsion marked the end of the Secondary and begin- 
ning of the Tertiary periods, but that the changes on the earth's 
surface proceeded in the same orderly connection and sequence 
as during previous and subsequent geological ages. The break 
in the continuity of the deposits in Western Europe only means 
that in that part of the world the record of the intervening ages 
has not been preserved. Either strata containing the record 
were never deposited in the region in question, or, having been 
deposited, they have subsequently been removed. 

Bearing in mind, then, that such geological terms are only 
used for convenience of classification and description, and that 
what is termed Mesozoic time glided insensibly into what is called 
Cainozoic, we have now to enter upon the consideration of that 
section of the earth's history comprised within the Tertiary or 
Cainozoic periods. The importance of this part of the geological 
chronicle may be inferred from the following facts. During Ter- 
tiary time the sea-bed was ridged up into land to such an extent 
as to give the continents nearly their existing area and contour. 
The crust of the earth was upturned into great mountain ranges, 
and notably into that long band of lofty ground stretching from 
the Pyrenees right through the heart of Europe and Asia to 
Japan. Some portions of the Tertiary sea-bed now form moun- 
tain peaks 16,000 feet or more above the sea. The generally 
warm climate of the globe, indicated by the world-wide diffusion 
of the same species of shells in Palaeozoic and less conspicuously 
in Mesozoic time, now slowly passed into the modern phase of 
graduated temperatures, from great heat at the equator to 
extreme cold around the poles. At the beginning of the Ter- 
tiary or Cainozoic periods the climate was mild even far within 
the Arctic Circle, but at their close it became so cold that snow 
and ice spread far southward over Europe and North America. 

The plants and animals of Tertiary time are strikingly modem 
in their general aspect. The vegetation consists, for the most 
part, of genera that are still familiar in the meadows, woodlands, 
and forests of the present day. The assemblage of animals, too, 
becomes increasingly like that of our own time as we follow the 
upward succession of strata in which the remains are preserved. 
In one strongly marked feature, however, does the Tertiary fauna 
stand contrasted alike with everything that preceded and followed 
it. If the Secondary periods could appropriately be grouped 
together under the name of the " Age of Reptiles," Tertiary time 
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may not less fitly be called the "Age of Mammals." As the 
manifold reptilian types died out, the mammals, in ever-increas- 
ing complexity of organisation, took their place in the animal 
world. By the end of the Tertiary periods they had reached a 
variety of type and a magnitude of size altogether astonishing, 
and far surpassing what they now present. The great variety of 
pachyderms is an especially marked feature among them. 

The rocks embraced under the terms Cainozoic or Tertiary 
have been classified according to a principle different from any 
.followed with regard to the older formations. When they began 
to be sedulously studied, it was found that the percentage of 
recent species of shells became more numerous as the strata were 
followed from older to newer platforms. The French naturalist 
Deshayes determined the proportions of these species in the dif- 
ferent Tertiary groups of strata, and the English geologist Lyell 
proposed a scheme of classification based on these ratios. His 
names, with modifications as to their application, have been gen- 
erally adopted. They are compounds of the Greek Kaivos, recent, 
with affixes denoting the proportion of living species. 

To the oldest Tertiary deposits, containing only about 3 per 
cent of living species of shells, the name Eocene (dawn of the 
recent) was given. The next series, containing a larger number 
of living species, has received the name of Oligocene (few 
recent). The third division in order is named Miocene, to 
indicate that the living species, though in still larger proportions, 
are yet a minority of the whole shells. The overlying series 
forming the uppermost of the Tertiary divisions is termed Plio- 
cene (more recent), because the majority are now living species. 
The same system of nomenclature has been retained for the next 
overlying group, which forms the lowest member of the Post- 
tertiary or Quaternary series. This group is called Pleistocene 
(most recent), and all the species of shells in it are still living at 
the present time. It must not be supposed that the mere per- 
centage of living or of extinct species of shells in a deposit always 
affords satisfactory evidence of geological age. Obviously, there 
may have been circumstances favourable or unfavourable to the 
existence of some shells on the sea-bottom which that deposit 
represents, or to the subsequent preservation of their remains. 
The system of classification by means of shell-percentages must 
be used with some latitude, and with due regard to other evidence 
of geological age. 
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Eocene. 

In Europe great geographical changes took place at the close 
of the Cretaceous period. The wide depression in which the 
Chalk had been deposited was gradually and irregularly elevated, 
and over its site a series of somewhat local deposits of clay, sand, 
marl, and limestone was laid down, partly in small basins of the 
sea-floor, and partly in estuaries, rivers, or lakes. In Southern 
Europe, however, the more open sea maintained its place, and 
over its floor were accumulated widespread and thick sheets of 
limestone which, from the crowded nummulites which they con- 
tain, are known as Nummulitic Limestone. These characteristic 
rocks extend all over the basin of the Mediterranean, stretching 
far into Africa and sweeping eastwards through the Alps, 
Carpathians, and Caucasus, across Asia to China and Japan. 
In North America the rocks classed as Eocene present two 
contrasted types. Down the eastern and western borders of the 
Continent, from the coast of New Jersey into the Gulf of Mexico 
on the one side, and along the coast ranges of California and 
Oregon on the other, they are marine deposits, though occasion- 
ally presenting layers of lignite with terrestrial plants. Over the 
vast plateaux which support the Rocky Mountains, however, they 
are of lacustrine origin, and show that in what is now the heart 
of the Continent the bed of the Cretaceous sea was upraised into 
a succession of vast lakes, round which grew a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. In these lakes a total mass of Eocene strata, estimated at 
not less than 1 2,000 feet, was deposited, entombing and preserv- 
ing an extraordinarily abundant and varied record of the plant 
and animal life of the time. 

The flora of Eocene time points to a somewhat tropical 
climate. Among its plants are many which have living repre- 
sentatives now in the hotter parts of India, Australia, Africa, and 
America. Above the ferns {Lygodium^ Asplenium, etc.) which 
clustered below, rose clumps of palms, cactuses, and aroids; 
numerous conifers and other evergreens gave the foliage an 
umbrageous aspect, while many deciduous trees — ancestors of 
some of the familiar forms of our woodlands — raised their 
branches to the sun. Among the conifers were many cypress- 
like trees {Callitris, Cupressinites\ pines (Pinus^ Sequoia\ and 
yews {Salisburia or Ginko). Species of aloe (Agave\ sarsaparilla 
{Stnilax\ and amomum were mingled with fan -palms {Sabaly 
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Ckantarops) and screw-pines {Pandanus, N^), together with 
early forms of fig {Fi'cus), elm {Ulmus), poplar {Pofiulus), willow 
{Salix), haze! {Cory Jus), hornbeam 
{Carpinus}, chestnut {Castanea), beech 
{Fagus), plane {Plaianus), walnut {Jug- 
lans), liquidambar, magnolia, proteaceous 
plants (Fig. 193) resembling those of 
Australia and the Cape, water - bean 
{Ndumbium), water - lily {Victoria), 
maple {Acer), gum-tree {Eucalyptus), 
cotoneaster, plum (Prunvs), almond 
{Amygdalus), laurel (Laurus), cinnamon 

tree {Cinnamomum), and many more, p,^ ,53._Eo«n= Plant (/>*/- 
The fauna likewise points to the nfkiimdtt RkkaniuHifh 
extension of a warm climate over regions nMmai siie. 
that are now entirely temperate. This 

is particularly noticeable with regard to the moUusca. The species 
are, with perhaps a few exceptions, all extinct, but many of the genera 
are still living in the warmer seas of the globe. Some of the most 
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c forms are species of Nautilus, Oliva, Valuta, Conus, 
Mitra, Cyrena, Cytherea, Chama. The genus of Foraminifera, 
called Nummulites from the resemblance of the organism to a 
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piece of money, is enormously abundant in the limestones above 
referred to as nummuiitic limestones. It must have flourished in 
vast profusion over the floor of the sea, which in older Tertiary 
time spread across the heart of the Old World from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Oceans. Some of the most common fish-remains 
found in the Eocene strata belong to the genera Lamna, Oiodus, 
MyHobates, Prisiis. Reptilian hfe, which enjoyed such a pre- 
ponderance during the Mesozoicages, is conspicuously diminished 
in the Eocene deposits alike in number of individuals and variety 
of structure. The genera are chiefly turtles, tortoises, crocodiles, 
and sea-snakes, presenting in their general assemblage a decidedly 
modern aspect compared with the reptilian fauna of the Secondary 
rocks. Remains of birds are comparatively rare as fossils. We 
have seen that the earliest known type has been obtained in the 
Jurassic system, and that others have been found in the Cretaceous 
rocks. Still more modem forms occur In Eocene strata ; they 
include one (Argillomis) which may have been a forerunner of 
the living albatross ; another, of large size {Dasomis), akin to the 
gigantic extinct ostrich-like moa {Dinornis) of New Zealand ; a 
third {Agnopterus) shows an affinity with the flamingo ; while the 
buzzard, woodcock, quail, pelican, ibis, and African hombill are 
represented by ancestral forms. That the early type which linked 
birds with reptiles was still living is shown by the remains of one 
curious genus {Odontopteryx) which had toothed jaws like those 
of the pterosaurs. 

But, as stated above, it was chiefly in higher forms of life that the 



fauna of early Tertiary time stood out in strong contrast with that 
of previous ages of geological history. The mammalia now took 
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the leading place in the animal world, which they have retained 
ever since. Among the Eocene mammals reference may here be 
made to the numerous tapir-like creatures which then flourished 
{Coryphodon, Palaoikertum, Fig. iqs, AncAi/Amum, ac.) Some 
of the forms were intetmediate in character between tapirs and 
horses, and included the supptosed ancestors of the modem horse 
— ^small pony-Uke animals, with three, four, and even traces of five 
toes on each fooL Many of the mammals had decidedly marsupial 
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characters, though otherwise resembling wolves, foxes, wolverines, 
and other modem forms. There were likewise true opossums. 
Numerous herds of hog-like animals [Hyopotamus) and of hornless 
deer and antelopes {Dickobune, etc.) wandered over the land, 
while in the woodlands lived early ancestors of our present 
squirrels, hedgehogs, bats, and lemurs. Among these various 
tribes which recall existing genera, others of strange and long- 
extinct types roamed along the borders of the great lakes in 
Western North America. The Tillodonts were a remarkable 
order, in which the characters of the ungulates, rodents, and 
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carnivores were curiously combined. These animals, perhaps 
rather less in size than the living tapir, had skeletons resembling 
those of carnivores, but with large prominent incisor teeth like 
those of rodents, and with molar teeth possessing grinding crowns 
like those of ungulates. Still more extraordinary were the forms 
to which the name of Deinocerata has been given {Deinoceras, 
TinoceraSy Fig. 196). These were somewhat like elephants in 
size, and like rhinoceroses in general build, but the skull bore a 
pair of horn -like projections on the snout, another pair on the 
forehead, and one on each cheek. 

The Eocene rocks of England are confined to the south-eastern 
part of the country, from the coast of Hampshire into Norfolk. 
They vary in character from district to district, sands and gravels 
being replaced by clays according to the conditions in which the 
sediment was accumulated. They are prolonged into the north 
of France and Belgium. Arranged in tabular form, they may be 
grouped as follows : — 



a 



England. 



Barton Clay and Upper Bag- 
shot Sands. 






o 



Bracklesham Beds (leaf-beds 
of Alum Bay and Bourne- 
mouth), Middle Bagshot 
beds. 



France and Belgium. 



Marine gypsum and marls of Paris ; 

sands and calcareous sandstones 

of Belgium (Wemmelian). 
Sands (marine), with estuarine and 

fresh-water limestones, etc. (Sables 

Moyens). 



Lower part of Bagshot 

sands. 
London Clay. 
Oldhaven Beds. 
Woolwich and Reading Beds. 
Thanet Beds. 



Calcaire - grossier divided into (3) 
upper limestones, with marine and 
fresh -water fossils; (2) middle 
limestones, with marine shells and 
terrestrial vegetation ; (i) lower 
glauconitic marine limestones and 
sands. 

Sandstones and sands (Bruxellian) of 
Belgium. 



Paniselian sands of Belgium. 

Ypresian clays and overlying sands of 
Belgium. Absent in Paris basin. 

Landenian gravels and sands of Bel- 
gium. 

Sands of Bracheux (Paris basin), 
Heersian beds of Belgium, marls 
of Meudon ; fresh-water limestones 
of Rilly and Suzanne. Limestone 
of Mons in Belgium. 
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In striking contrast with these comparatively thin and locally 
developed deposits are those of the Alps, Southern Europe, and 
the basin of the Mediterranean. Masses of nummulitic limestone 
and sandstone, several thousand feet thick, have been upraised, 
folded, and fractured, and now form important parts of the great 
mountain chains which run through Europe and the north of 
Africa. Similar rocks have been uplifted along the flanks of the 
great chain of heights that sweeps through the heart of Asia, 
reaching in the Himalaya range a height of 16,500 feet above the 
sea-level. We thus learn not only that a large part of the existing 
continents lay under the sea during Eocene time, but that the 
principal mountain-chains of the Old World have been upheaved 
to their present altitudes since the beginning of the Tertiary 
periods. The great Eocene lake-basins of North America — so 
remarkable a feature in the geography — survived till a much later 
part of Tertiary time. 

OLIGOCENE. 

Under this name geologists have placed a group of strata 
usually of comparatively insignificant thickness, chiefly of fresh- 
water and estuarine, but partly also of marine origin, which, in 
Western and Central Europe, show how the bays and shallow seas 
of that region in the Eocene period were gradually obliterated and 
replaced by land and by sheets of fresh water. They attain in 
Switzerland a thickness of several thousand feet of sandstones, 
conglomerates, and marls, almost entirely of lacustrine origin, and 
forming a group of massive mountains (Rigi, Rossberg). A large 
lake occupied their site and continued to be an important feature 
in the geography of Central Europe during this and the following 
geological period. Other sheets of fresh water were scattered 
over the west of Europe. One of the largest of these lay in 
Central France, over the old district known as the Limagne 
d'Auvergne. In Germany, lacustrine and terrestrial deposits, 
including numerous seams of lignite or brown coal, are separated 
by a group of strata full of marine shells, foraminifera, etc., showing 
how the lakes and woodlands were submerged beneath the sea. 
In the Paris basin, and in the Isle of Wight, the strata are chiefly 
of fresh-water origin, but contain occasional marine intercalations. 
Evidently the Oligocene period, throughout the European area, 
was one of considerable oscillation in the earth's crust. During 
this time, too, the volcanic eruptions took place whereby the great 
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sheets of basalt forming the terraced hills of the north of Ireland 
and Western Islands of Scotland were thrown out 

An epoch of frequent change in the relative positions of sea 
and land is one in which there may be exceptional facilities for 
the preservation of a record of the plants and animals of the time. 
Oligocene strata have accordingly a peculiar interest from the 
abundant remains they contain of the contemporaneous terrestrial 
plants and animals. The land flora of that period is probably 
better known than that of any other section of the Geological 
Record, chiefly from the extraordinary abundance of its remains 
which have been preserved in the sediments of the ancient Swiss 
lake. Judging of it from these remains, we learn that it was in 
great measure made up of evergreens, and in various ways 
resembled the existing vegetation of tropical India and Australia 
and that of sub-tropical America, Its fan-palms, feather-palms, 
conifers, evergreen oaks, laurels, and other evergreen trees, gave 
a peculiarly verdant umbrageous character to the landscape in all 
seasons of the year, while numerous proteaceous shrubs glowed 
with their bright blooms on the lower grounds. 

Of the terrestrial fauna numerous remains have been found in 
the laciwtrine deposits of the time. We know that the borders of 
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the lakes in Central France were frequented by many different 
kinds of birds — paroquets, trogons, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, 
maraboots, cranes, secretary birds, eagles, grouse, and other forms. 
This association of birds recalls that around the lakes of Southern 
Africa at the present time. The mammals appeared in still more 
numerous and abundant types. Pachyderms abounded, including 
the Anoplotherium — a slender, long-tailed animal, about the size 
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of an ass, with two toes on each foot ; certain transitional types of 
ungulates, with affinities to the pigs, peccaries, and chevrotains 
{Anthracotherium, Chceropotami4s, HyopotamuSy etc.) ; various 
forms of the tapir family, and of dogs, civets, martens, marmots, 
bats, moles, musk-rats, and shrews. The camivora still presented 
marsupial characters, and in not a few of the animal types features 
of structure were combined which are now only found in distinct 
genera. The Eocene palaeotheres and the Oligocene anoplotheres 
appear to have died out before the end of the Oligocene period. 
The fresh water teemed with molluscs, belonging chiefly to genera 
that still live in our rivers and lakes, such as Unio^ Cyrena^ 
Paludma, Planorbis, Umncea^ Helix, and others (Fig. 197). 

In the Isle of Wight the highest Eocene strata were followed 
by a group of fresh-water, estuarine, and marine deposits, formerly 
classed as Upper Eocene, but placed here in the Oligocene divi- 
sion. They are arranged in the following manner in descending 
order : — 

Hamstead series — clays, marls, and shelly layers, with fresh- water and 
estuarine shells and land plants. About 260 feet. 

Bembridge series — marls and limestone, with fresh-water shells below, and 
estuarine shells above. About no feet. 

Osborne series — clays, marls, sands, and limestones, with abundant fresh- 
water shells. About 100 feet. 

Headon series — consisting of an upper and lower division, containing fresh 
and brackish water fossils and a middle group in which marine shells 
and corals occur. About 150 feet. 

These Isle of Wight strata, having a total depth of more than 
600 feet, were for many years the only known examples in Britain 
referable to this portion of the Geological Record, and they are 
still the only beds in this country which in their abundant 
molluscs allow a comparison to be made between them and cor- 
responding rocks on the Continent. But at Bovey Tracey in 
Devonshire a small lake-basin has been discovered, the deposits 
of which have yielded a large number of terrestrial plants com- 
parable with those found in the Oligocene strata of Switzerland 
and Germany. Between the great sheets of basalt, also, that 
form the plateaux of Antrim and the Inner Hebrides, numerous 
remains of a similar vegetation have been discovered. There 
can be no doubt that these volcanic rocks were poured out over 
the surface of the land, and that the plants, whose remains have 
been disinterred from the intercalated layers of tuff and hardened 
clay, grew upon that land. The basalts and other lavas, even after 
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the great denudation which they have undergone, are still in some 
places more than 3000 feet thick. They were poured out in wide- 
spreading sheets that completely buried the previous topography 
and extended as vast lava-plains, like those of younger date, 
which form so impressive a feature in the scenery of Montana, 
Idaho, and Oregon, in Western North America. 

In the Paris basin, the Oligocene strata follow immediately upon 
the Eocene group described on p. 334. They consist of (i) a 
lower division of gypsum (65 feet) and marls, with terrestrial 
shells, and remains of palaeotheres and anoplotheres ; (2) a 
middle band of marl, limestone, and sand, with lacustrine and 
estuarine shells ; and (3) an upper division, in which the most 
conspicuous members are the sands and hard siliceous sandstone 
of Fontainebleau. 

In Northern Germany the subjoined succession of strata in 
descending order has been noted. 



Upper 



Middle 



Lower 



' Marine marls, clays, and sands. 

Brown coal of the Lower Rhine, with abundant terrestrial vegeta- 
tion and some marine bands. 

Sands and Septaria-clay, with abundant marine fauna ; occasion- 
ally a brown-coal group occurs. 

'Marine beds of Egeln, with marine shells and corals. 

Amber beds of Konigsberg, containing 4 or 5 feet of glauconitic 
sand, with abundant pieces of amber, which is the fossil resin 
of different species of coniferous trees. A large number of 
species of insects has been enclosed and preserved in the 
amber. 

Lower brown coal — sands, sandstones, clays, and conglomer- 
ates, with interstratified seams of brown coal and an abundant 
terrestrial flora, in which coniferae are prominent. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

MIOCENE — PLIOCENE 

The geological period at which we are now arrived, one of the 
most important in the history of the configuration of the existing 
continents, embraced that portion of geological time during which 
the great mountain-chains of the globe were uplifted into their 
present commanding positions. There is good reason to believe 
that these lines of elevation are of great geological antiquity, and 
that they have again and again been pushed upward during great 
terrestrial disturbances. But the intervals between these successive 
upthrusts were probably <3ften of immense duration, so that the 
mountains, being exposed to continuous and prolonged denudation, 
were worn down, sometimes perhaps almost to the very roots. 
In all probability the nucleus of the line of the Alps, for example, 
dates back to a remote geological period. But only in Tertiary 
time did it attain its present dimensions. We have seen that, 
during the Eocene period, the sea of the nummulitic limestone 
extended over at least a considerable part of the Alpine region, 
and that, as the limestone now forms crumpled and dislocated 
mountainous masses, the great upheaval of the chain must have 
taken place after Eocene time. Not improbably the process was 
a prolonged one, advancing in successive uplifts with intervals of 
rest. The final upheaval that gave the Alps their colossal bulk 
did not take place until the Miocene period or later, for the 
Miocene strata have been involved in the earth-movements, and 
have been thrust up, bent, and broken. Nor were the terrestrial 
convulsions confined to Central Europe, all over the globe there 
seem to have been extensive disturbances. The Eocene sea-bed 
with its thick accumulations of nummulite-limestone was ridged 
up into land, and portions of it were carried upward on the flanks 
of the mountains, in the Himalayas to a height of 16,500 feet 
above the sea. 
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While these revolutions were taking place in, its topography, 
Europe continued to enjoy a climate which, to judge from the 
remains of plants and animals preserved in the Miocene rocks, 
must still have been of a somewhat tropical character. The flora 
that clothed the slopes of the Alps was not unlike that of the 
forests of India and Australia at the present time. Palms of 
various kinds still flourished all over Central and Western Europe, 
mingled with conifers, laurels, evergreen oaks, magnolias, myrtles, 
tcias, sumachs, figs, oaks, and various still living 



genera of proteaceous shrubs (Fig. 198). But there is evidence 
of the incoming of a more temperate climate, for, in the higher 
parts of the Miocene series of strata, the vegetation was charac- 
terised by the abundance of its beeches, poplars, hornbeams, 
elms, laurels, pondweeds, etc. 

Remains of the terrestrial fauna have been well preserved in 
the deposits that gathered over the floors of the lakes. We know, 
for instance, that in the woodlands surrounding the large Miocene 
lake of Switzerland insect life was remarkably abundant. From 
the proportions of the different kinds that have been exhumed, it 
has been inferred that the total insect population was then more 
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varied in some respects than it is now in any part of Europe, 
wood-beetles being especially niunerous and large. In the thick 
underwood, frogs, toads, lizards, and snakes found their food. 
Through the forests there roamed antelopes, deer, and three-toed 
horses, while opossums, apes, and monkeys {Pliapithecus, Dryo- 
pithecus, Oreopithicus) gamboled among the branches. Wild 
cats, bears {Hyanarcios), and sabre-toothed lions {Mackairodus) 
were among the prominent carnivores of the time. But the most 
striking deniiens of these scenes were undoubtedly the huge 
proboscidian creatures among which the Mastodon and Deino- 



Fic. 199.— jVm<«/™ aigmlMnis (/,). 

thorium took the lead. The mastodon (Fig. 199) was a lai^e 
and long-extinct form of elephant, which, besides tusks in the 
upper jaw, had often also a pair in the lower jaw. The deino- 
therium (Fig. zoo) possessed two large tusks in the lower jaw 
which were curved downwards. This huge animal probably 
frequented the rivers of the time, using its powerful curved tusks 
to dig up roots, and perhaps to moor itself to the banks. Con- 
temporaneous with these colossal pachyderms were species of 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tapir, and a gigantic extinct form of 
ant-eater {^Macr other iutn). The rivers were haunted by crocodiles, 
turtles, beavers, and otters ; while the seas were tenanted by 
ancestors of our living morse, sea-calf, dolphin, and lamantin. It 
is strange to reflect that such a fauna should once have found a 
home all over Europe. 

The deposits referable to the Miocene period in Europe indi- 
cate a great change in the geography of the region since Eocene 
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and Oligocene times. While most of the Continent remained 
land, with large lakes scattered over its surface, certain tracts had 
subsided beneath shallow seas which penetrated here and there 
by long arms into the very heart of the region. Britain continued 
to be a land surface, and as such was continuously exposed to 
denudation. Instead of the formation of new deposits, there was 
an uninterruped waste of those already existing. So vast indeed 
has been the destruction »of the Tertiary strata of Britain that it 
has evidently been in progress for an enormous period of time. 
Much of it, no doubt, took place during the long interval required 
elsewhere for the accumulation of the Miocene series of rocks. 




Fig. 2oa — Skull oi Deinotherium giganieum {redncod). 

Not only were the soft sands and clays of the older Tertiary 
groups of south-eastern England worn away from hundreds of 
square miles which they originally covered, but even the hard 
basalt-sheets of Antrim and the Inner Hebrides were so cut down 
by the various agents of denudation that wide and deep valleys 
were carved out of them, and hundreds of feet of solid rock were 
gradually removed from their surface. 

While Britain remained land, arms of the sea spread over what 
is now Belgium, and the basins of the Loire, Indre, and Cher, 
stretching across Southern France to the Mediterranean, passing 
along, the northern base of the Alps, running into the valley of 
the Rhine as far north as Mainz, sweeping eastwards, round the 
eastern end of the Alps, and expanding into the broad gulf of 
Vienna among the submerged heights of Austria and Hungary. 



J 
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The strata that tell this story of submergence contain an 
abundant assemblage of marine shells, many of which belong to 
genera that now live in warmer seas than those which at present 
bathe the coasts of Europe. Among them are Cancellaria^ Cyprcea^ 
Mitra, Murex, S trombus, Area, Cardita, Cy there a, Pectunculus, 
Spondylus, together with genera, such as Ostrea, Pecten, Cardium, 
Tapes, Tellina, which are familiar in the Northern seas. 

The district of France, formerly called Touraine, is largely 
overspread with shelly sands and marls, rarely more than 50 feet 
thick, and locally known as " Faluns." These deposits represent 
the floor of the shallow Miocene strait which extended across 
France. They have yielded upwards of 300 species of shells, the 
general character of which marks a warmer climate than now 
exists in Southern Europe. The tableland of Spain, with its 
northern mountainous border, rose along the southern margin of 
this strait which connected the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Through this broad passage the large cetaceans of the time passed 
freely from sea to sea, for their bones are found in the upraised 
sea- bottom. The carcases of the mammals that then lived 
among the Pyrenees — mastodons, rhinoceroses, lions, giraffes, deer, 
apes, and monkeys — were likewise swept down into the sea. The 
deposits of the shallow Miocene straits and bays thus supply us 
with evidence of the position of the land and the character of its 
inhabitants. Eastwards the sea appears to have deepened over 
the region now occupied by the gulf of Genoa and the encircling 
mountain ranges, for the Miocene deposits of that part of the basin 
of the Mediterranean, consisting almost wholly of blue marls, are 
said to reach the great thickness of more than 10,000 feet. 
Beyond that depression the sea once more shallowed across the 
site of South- Eastern Europe. In the Vienna basin its deposits 
are well developed and consist of two divisions : (i) a lower 
group (Mediterranean or marine stage) of limestones, marls, clays, 
and sands, containing an abundant assemblage of shells, some of 
which belong to species still living in the present Mediterranean 
Sea, or off the west coast of Africa, and also numerous remains of 
land -plants which again recall the living floras of India and 
Australia ; and (2) an upper group (Sarmatian or Cerithium 
stage) of sands, gravels, and clays in which the shells and terres- 
trial plants point to a much more temperate climate than that 
indicated by the lower beds. 

On the northern side of the Swiss Alps, the lake which was 
formed by the uplifting of the Eocene sea -floor, and in which so 
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thick a succession of Oligocene strata was laid down, eventually 
disappeared among the terrestrial movements that submerged so 
much of Europe beneath the Miocene sea. Marine bands con- 
taining undoubted Miocene shells extend across Switzerland : but 
among them there are such abundant remains of terrestrial vegeta- 
tion as to show that the land was not far off. No doubt the Alps, 
not yet uplifted to their ultimate height, rose along the southern 
borders of the strait that ran across Central Europe, and bore on 
their slopes luxuriant forest -growths. In Switzerland, however, 
we learn that before the close of the Miocene period the sea was 
once more excluded from the district, and another lake made its 
appearance. The marls, limestones, and sandstones accumulated 
in this lake (CEningen Beds) are among the most interesting 
geological deposits in Europe, from the great number and perfect 
preservation of the plants, insects, fishes, and mammals whi^h 
have been obtained from them. A large part of our knowledge 
regarding the terrestrial vegetation and animal life of the Miocene 
period has been derived from these strata. 

Passing beyond the European area, we find that some of the 
characteristic vegetation of Miocene time spread northwards far 
within the Arctic Circle. In Spitzbergen and in North Greenland, 
an abundant series of plant-remains has been discovered, including 
a good many which occur also as fossils in the Miocene deposits 
of Central Europe. More than half of them are trees, among 
which are thirty species of conifers, also beeches, oaks, planes, 
poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, and magnolias. This flora has 
been traced as far as 8i° 45' north latitude, where the last 
expedition sent out from England found a seam of coal 25 to 30 
feet thick, covered with black shales full of plant-remains. 

Miocene deposits occupy a considerable area in North America. 
In the Eastern States, they are of marine origin and follow 
generally the tract of the underlying Eocene beds. In the 
Western States and Territories they are lacustrine, and show that 
the lakes which covered so wide an expanse in early Tertiary time 
still existed, but in greatly diminished proportions. They have 
preserved many interesting relics of the terrestrial life of the 
period — three- toed horses, tapiroid animals, hogs as large as 
rhinoceroses, true rhinoceroses, huge elephant-like creatures allied 
to deinoceras and tapir, stags, camels, beavers, wolves, bears, and 
lions. In India, also, thick masses of sedimentary rock occur 
containing remains of mastodon, deinotherium, and other Miocene 
animals. 
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PLIOCENK 

The last division of the Tertiary series of formations lays before 
us the history of the geological changes that brought about the 
present general distribution of land and sea, and completed the 
existing framework of the continents. Contrasted with the previous 
Tertiary groups, it is, on the whole, insignificant in thickness and 
extent, and it probably records the passing of a much less period 
of time, during which the amount of terrestrial revolution was 
comparatively trifling. Only in the basin of the Mediterranean 
are there any European Pliocene strata worthy of note on account 
of their thickness. The floor of that sea slowly subsided until 
sands, clays, and accumulated shell-beds had been piled up to a 
depth of several thousand feet. An important volcanic episode 
then took place. Etna, Vesuvius, and the other volcanoes of 
Central Italy began their eruptions. Thick masses of Pliocene 
sediments were ridged up on both sides of the Apennines, and in 
Sicily were upheaved to a height of nearly 4000 feet above the 
present sea-level. This elevation of the Pliocene sea-bed in the 
Mediterranean area was not improbably connected with other 
movements within the European region. The shallow firths and 
bays which still indented the Continent were finally raised into dry 
land, and the Alps may then have received their final uplift. 
While the European Pliocene deposits have their maximum thick- 
ness in the Mediterranean basin, they elsewhere represent the 
sediments of shallow seas and of lakes and rivers. 

The flora of the Pliocene period affords evidence of the con- 
tinued advance of a more temperate climate. The tropical types 
of vegetation one by one retreated southwards in the European 
region, leaving behind them a vegetation that partook of the 
characters of those of the present Canary Islands, of North 
America, and of Eastern Asia and Japan, but which, as time wore 
on, approached more and more to the present European flora (Fig. 
20 1 ). It included species of bamboo, sarsaparilla {Smilax\ glyptos- 
trobus, taxodium, sequoia, magnolia, tulip tree (Liriodendron\ 
maple (Acer), buckthorn {Rhamnus\ sumach (Rhus\ plum 
{Prunus\ laurel {Laurus\ cinnamon-tree (Cinnamomufn\ sassa- 
fras, fig {Ficus\ elm {Ulmus), willow {Saitx\ poplar {Populus\ 
alder {Alnus\ birch {Betula\ liquidambar, oak (Quercus\ 
evergreen oak {Quercus ilex\ plane {Platanus\ walnut {Juglans\ 
hickory (^Carya)^ and other now familiar trees. 
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The fauna presented likewise evidence that the climate, during 
t least the earlier part of the Pliocene period, slJll continued 
farm enough to permit tribes of animals to roam over Europe 



the descendants of which are now confined to regions south of the 
Mediterranean basin. Some of the huge mammalian types that 
had survived from an earlier time now died out ; such was the 
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case with the deinotherium and mastodon. Herds of pachyder- 
matous animals formed a distinguishing feature of the &una — 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and elephants, with troops of herb- 
ivorous quadrupeds — gazelles, antelopes, deer, giraffes, horses, 
oxen, and strange long-extinct types linking together genera that 
are now quite distinct. There were, likewise, carnivores (wild-cats, 
bears, hysenas, etc.), and many monkeys. The remains of 
monkeys have been found fossil in Europe 14° farther north than 
their descendants now live. 

The shells of the Pliocene deposits afford important evidence 
regarding the gradual change of climate. The great majority of 



them belong to still living species (Fig, 202), They consequently 
supply an excellent basis for comparison with the existing distribu- 
tion of the same species. When the deposits containing them 
are examined with reference to the present habitats of the species, 
it is found that the percentage of what are now northern shells 
increases from the lower to the higher parts of the series. In 
Pliocene time, each species no doubt flourished only in that part 
of the sea where it found its congenial temperature and food. 
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We infer that its requirements are still the same at the present 
day, in other words, that the temperature of the regions within 
which the species is now confined afford, on the whole, an indica- 
tion of the temperature of the areas within which it lived in the 
Pliocene seas. On this basis of comparison, the inference has 
been drawn that the climate in the northern hemisphere, after 
becoming temperate, passed on to a more rigorous stage» In the 
end thoroughly Arctic conditions spread over most of Europe and 
a large part of North America, during the period that succeeded 
the Pliocene (p. 352). 

In Britain Pliocene deposits are almost entirely confined to the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. They consist of various shelly 
sands, gravels, and marls, which have loijg been known as " Crag." 
Arranged in descending order, the following are the recognised 
subdivisions : — 



Forest-Bed Groups 



' Upper fresh-water, estuarine, and Lower fresh-water sands 
and silts, with layers of peat, having a total depth of 
10 to 70 feet. Among the terrestrial plants are cones 
of Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) and spruce (Abies), leaves 
of water-lily [Nympkcea alba), yellow pond-lily [Nuphar 
luteum), horn wort (Ceraiopkyllum), blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa), bog-bean (Menyanihes trifoliata), oak, and 
hazel, with land and fresh -water shells, and many 
mammals, including species of wolf, fox, machairodus, 
hyaena, glutton, bear, seal, horse, rhinoceros, hippopot- 
amus, pig, ox, musk-sheep, deer, beaver, trogontherium 
(a huge extinct kind of beaver), mole, elephant [E, 
aniiquus, E. meridionalis, E. pritnigenius), etc. This 
group of strata is found at the base of the sea-cliff of 
boulder-clay in Norfolk, and extends under the present 



sea. 



Chillesford Group 



Norwich (fluvio- 
marine or mam- 
maliferous) Crag 



Sands and clays occurring as a thin local deposit in 
Suffolk, 6 to 16 feet thick, with marine shells, about 
two -thirds of which still live in Arctic waters {Mya 
truncata, Cyprina islandica, Astarte borealis, Tellina 
obliqua). 

' Shelly sand and gravel, 5 to 10 feet thick, containing 93 
per cent of still living species of shells and bones 
and teeth of mastodon, elephant (E. tneridionalis, E. 
aniiquus), hippopotamus, rhinoceros, etc. The pro- 
portion of northern shells is 14.6 per cent, and the 
following species are included — Rhynchonella psitiacea, 
Scalaria grxnlandica, Panopcea norvegica, Astarte 
borealis. About twenty species of land or fresh-water 
shells also occur. 
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Red Crag 



Lenham Beds 
(Diestian) 



St. Erth Beds 



White (Suffolk or^ 
Coralline) Crag 



'A local and inconstant accumulation, 25 feet thick, of 
red and dark brown ferruginous shelly sand, with 
numerous species of shells of which 10.7 per cent are 
northern forms. Some of the characteristic shells of 
the deposit are — Trophon antiquum^ Valuta Lamberti^ 
Purpura lapillus, Pectunculus glycimeris, Cardium 
edule, 

f Sands and ironstones filling hollows of the Chalk of the 
J North Downs, more than 600 feet above the sea, and 
I containing nearly 200 species of fossils, all of which, 
L save 22, have been found in the Coralline Crag. 

'A local deposit of clays and gravels found at St. Erth 
in Cornwall, with abundant and well-preserved shells, 
probably of older Pliocene age, about 40 per cent being 
of extinct species. 

Shelly sands and clays containing 84 per cent of still 
living shells, whereof 5 per cent are northern species. 
One of the characteristics of the deposit is the large 
number (140 species) of coral -like polyzoa (corallines 
or bryozoa), whence one of the names given to this 
subdivision. 



On the Continent the youngest Tertiary deposits cover com- 
paratively small areas and mark some of the last tracts occupied 
by the sea. Thus, in the Vienna basin there is evidence that the 
sea, shut off from the main ocean, and partly converted into an 
inland sea, like the Caspian, was gradually filled up with sedi- 
ment and raised into land. Along the northern borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea, thick masses of marine Pliocene strata show 
the prolonged depression of that region during Pliocene time, and 
its subsequent elevation. In the south of France these strata, 
lying unconformably on everything older than themselves, reach 
a height of 1 1 50 feet above the sea. Along both sides of the 
Apennine chain. Pliocene blue marls, clays, and sands, known 
as the sub -Apennine beds, have been uplifted into a range of 
low hills. These deposits swell out southwards, reaching their 
greatest thickness (2000 feet or more) in Sicily, which was 
probably the region of maximum subsidence during Pliocene time. 
Here and there, in the Italian strata of this period, remains of 
terrestrial vegetation and land-animals are abundantly preserved. 
One of the most noted localities for these fossils is the upper part 
of the valley of the Amo. 

Perhaps the most curious and interesting assemblage of the 
land -fauna of Europe during Pliocene time has been found in 
some hard red clays, alternating with gravels, at Pikermi in Attica, 
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Thirty-one genera of mammals have there been obtained, of which 
twenty-two are extinct. The ruminants, specially well represented 
among these remains, include species of giraffe, heltadotherium 
(Fig. 203), antelopes, gazelles, and other fonns allied to, but 
distinct from, any living genera. There are likewise the bones 
of gigantic wild boars, several species of rfiinoceros, mastodon. 



deinotherium, porcupine, hyana, various extinct carnivores, and a 
monkey. 

In India a somewhat similar fauna has been obtained from 
a massive series of fresh-water sandstones, known as the Siwalik 
group. A large proportion of the remains belong to existing 
genera of animals, such as macaque, bear, elephant, horse, hippo- 
potamus, giraffe, ox, porcupine, goat, sheep, and camel. Various 
extinct types were contemporary with these animals, two of the 
most extraordinary of them being the Sivalkerium and Brama- 
tkerium — colossal, four-homed creatures allied to our living 
antelopes and prong-bucks. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

POST-TERTIARY OR QUATERNARY PERIODS — PLEISTOCENE OR 

POST-PLIOCENE RECENT 

We have now arrived at the last main division of the Geological 
Record, that which is named Post-tertiary or Quaternary, and 
which includes all the formations accumulated from the close of 
the Tertiary periods down to the present day. But no sharp line 
can be drawn at the top of the Tertiary groups of strata. On the 
contrary, it is often difficult, or indeed impossible, satisfactorily to 
decide whether a particular deposit should be classed among the 
younger Tertiary or among the Post-tertiary groups. In the latter, 
all the molluscs are believed to belong to still living species, and 
the mammals, although also mostly still of existing species, include 
some which have become extinct. These extinct forms are 
numerous in proportion to the antiquity of the deposits in which 
they have been preserved. Accordingly, a classification of the 
Quaternary strata has been adopted, in which the older portions, 
containing a good many extinct mammals, have been formed into 
what is termed the Pleistocene, Post-pliocene, or Glacial group, 
while the younger deposits, containing few or no extinct mammals, 
are termed Recent. 

The gradual refrigeration of climate which is revealed to us by 
the shells of the crag was prolonged and intensified in Post-tertiary 
time. Ultimately the northern part of the northern hemisphere 
was covered with snow and ice, which extended into the heart of 
Europe and descended far southward in North America. The 
previous denizens of land and sea were in large measure driven 
out or even in many cases wholly extirpated by the cold, while 
northern forms advanced southward to take their places. The 
reindeer, for instance, roamed in great numbers across Southern 
France, and Arctic vegetation spread all over Northern and 
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Central Europe, even as far as the Pyrenees. After the cold had 
reached its climax, the ice-fields began to retreat, and the northern 
flora and fauna to retire before the advance of the plants and 
animals which had been banished by the increasingly severe 
temperature. And at last the present conditions of climate were 
reached. The story of this Ice Age is told by the Pleistocene or 
Post-pliocene formations, while that of the changes which im- 
mediately led to the establishment of the present order of things 
is made known in the Recent deposits. 

• 

Pleistocene, Post-pliocene, or Glacial. 

The evidence from which geologists have unravelled the history 
of the Ice Age or cold episode which came after the Tertiary 
periods in the northern hemisphere may here be briefly given. 
All over Northern Europe and the northern part of North America 
the solid rocks, where of hardness sufficient to retain it, are found 
to present a characteristic smoothed, polished, and striated surface. 
Even on crags and rocky bosses that have remained for long 
periods exposed to the action of the weather, this peculiar worn 
surface may be traced ;; but where they have been protected by a 
covering of clay, these markings are often as fresh as when they 
were first made. The groovings and fine striae do not occur at 
random, but in every district run in one or more determinate 
directions. The faces of rock that look one way are rounded off, 
smoothed, and polished ; those that face to the opposite quarter 
are more or less rough and angular. The quarter to which the 
worn faces are directed corresponds with that to which the striae 
and grooves on the rock-surfaces point. There can be no doubt 
that all this smoothing, polishing, grooving, and striation has been 
done by land-ice ; that the trend of the striae marks the direction 
in which the ice moved, those faces of rock which looked towards 
the ice being ground away, while those that looked away from it 
escaped. By following out the directions of the rock-striae we 
can still trace the march of the ice across the land (see Chapter VI). 
As the ice travelled, it carried with it more more or less 
detritus, as a glacier does at the present day. Some of this 
material may have lain on the surface, but probably most of it 
was pushed along at the bottom of the ice. Accordingly, above 
the ice-worn surfaces of rock, there lies a great deposit of clay 
and boulders, evidently the debris that accumulated under the 
ice-sheet and was left on the surface of the ground when the ice 
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retired. This deposit, called Boulder-Clay or Till, bears distinct 
corroborative testimony to the movement of the ice. It is always 
more or less local in origin, but contains a variable proportion of 
stones which have travelled for a greater or less distance, some- 
times for several hundred miles. When these stones are traced 
to their places of origin, which are often not hard to seek, they 
are found to have come from the same quarter as that indicated 
by the striation of the rocks. If, for example, the ice-worn bosses 
of rock show the ice to have crept from north to south, the 
boulders will be found to have a northern origin. The height 
to which striated rock- surfaces and scattered erratic blocks can 
be traced affords some measure of the depth of the ice-sheet. 

From this kind of evidence it has been ascertained that the 
whole of Northern Europe, amounting in all to probably not less 
than 770,000 square miles, was buried under one vast expanse of 
snow and ice. The ice-sheet was thickest in the north and west, 
whence it thinned away southward and eastward. Upon Scandi- 
navia it was not improbably between 6000 and 7000 feet thick. 
It has left its mark at heights of more than 3000 feet in the 
Scottish Highlands, and over North-Western Scotland it was prob- 
ably not less than 5000 feet thick. Where it abutted upon the 
range of the Harz Mountains, it appears to have been still not far 
short of I 500 feet in thickness. 

This vast mantle of ice was in continual motion, creeping out- 
ward and downward from the high grounds to the sea. The 
direction taken by its principal currents can still be followed. In 
Scandinavia, as shown by the rock-striae and the transport of 
boulders, it swept westward into the Atlantic, eastward into the 
Gulf of Bothnia, which it completely filled up, and southward 
across Denmark and the low grounds of Northern Germany. The 
basin of the Baltic was completely choked up with ice ; so also 
was that of the North Sea as far south as the neighbourhood of 
London. From the same evidence we know that the ice which 
streamed off the British Islands moved eastward from the slopes 
of Scotland into the hollow of the North Sea, part of it turning to 
the left to join the south-western margin of the Scandinavian sheet, 
and move with it northwards and westwards across the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands into the Atlantic, and another branch bending 
southwards and moving with the southerly expansion of the 
Scandinavian ice along the floor of the North Sea and the low 
grounds of the east of England ; and that on the west side of 
Scotland the ice filled up and crept down all the flords, burying 
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the Western Islands under its mantle and marching out into the 
Atlantic. The western margin of the ice-fields, from the south- 
west of Ireland to the North Cape of Norway, must have pre- 
sented a vast wall of ice some 2000 miles long, and probably 
several hundred feet high, breaking off into icebergs which floated 
away with the prevailing currents and winds. The Irish Sea was 
likewise filled with ice, moving in a general southerly direction. 

Northern Europe must thus have presented the aspect of 
North Greenland at the present time. The evidence of rock-striae 
and ice-borne blocks enabled us to determine approximately the 
southern limit to which the great ice-cap reached. As even the 
southern coast of Ireland is intensely ice-worn, the edge of the 
ice must have extended some distance beyond Cape Clear, rising 
out of the sea with a precipitous front that faced to the south. 
Thence the ice-cliff swung eastwards, passing probably along the 
line of the Bristol Channel and keeping to the north of the valley 
of the Thames. 

That the northern ice moved down the bed of the North Sea 
is shown by the boulder-clays and transported stones of the eastern 
counties of England, among which fragments of well-known Nor- 
wegian rocks are recognisable. Its southern margin ran across 
what is now Holland, and skirted the high grounds of Westphalia, 
Hanover, and the Harz, which probably there arrested its south- 
ward extension. There is evidence that the ice swept round into 
the Lowlands of Saxony up to the chain of the Erz, Riesen, and 
Sudeten Mountains, whence its southern limit turned eastward 
across Silesia, Poland, and Gallicia, and then swung round to the 
north, passing across Russia by way of Kieff and Nijni Novgorod 
to the Arctic Ocean. 

In Europe no distinct topographical feature appears to mark 
the southern limit reached by the ice-sheet ; this limit can only 
be approximately fixed by the most southerly localities where 
striated rocks and transported blocks have been observed. In 
North America, however, the margin of the great ice-cap is 
prominently defined by a mound or series of mounds of detritus 
which seem to have been pushed in front of the ice. These 
mounds, beginning on the coast of Massachusetts, run across the 
Continent with a wonderful persistence for more than 3000 miles. 
They form what American geologists call the " terminal moraine.'' 

The detritus left by the ice-sheet consists of earthy, sandy, or 
clayey material (Boulder-Clay, Till) more or less charged with 
stones of all sizes up to blocks weighing many tons. For the 
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most part it is unstratified, and bears witness to the irregular way 
in which it was tumbled down by the ice. In some districts, it 
has been more or less arranged in water, and then assumes a 
stratified character. The stones in the detritus, more especially 
where they are hard and are imbedded in a clayey matrix, present 
smooth striated surfaces, the striae usually running along the 
length of the stone, but not infrequently crossing each other, the 
older being partially effaced by a newer set (Fig. 24). This 
characteristic striation points unmistakably to the slow creeping 
motion of land-ice. 

But the boulder-clays, earths, and gravels left by the great ice- 
sheet are not simply one continuous deposit. On the contrary, 
they contain intercalations of stratified sand, clay, and even peat. 
In these included strata organic remains occur, for the most part 
those of terrestrial plants and animals, showing that the ice again 
and again retreated, leaving the country to be covered with 
vegetation, and to be tenanted by land animals ; but that after 
longer or shorter periods of diminution it once more advanced 
southward over its former area. These intervals of retreat are 
known as " interglacial periods." Probably they were of prolonged 
duration, the climate becoming comparatively mild and equable 
while they lasted. The occurrence of boulder-clays above the 
interglacial deposits shows a subsequent lowering of the tempera- 
ture, with a consequent renewal of glacial conditions. 

The Pleistocene deposits thus reveal to us a prolonged period 
of cold broken up by shorter intervals of milder climate. The 
fossils which they contain throw curious and interesting light on 
these oscillations of temperature. Among the plants, leaves of 
Arctic species of birch and willow are found far to the south of 
their present limits ; on the other hand, remains of plants now 
confined to temperate latitudes are found fossil in Siberia, and 
others, now living in more genial climates than those of Central 
Europe, are associated in interglacial deposits, with the remains 
of the still indigenous vegetation. 

To the same effect, but still more striking, is the testimony of 
the Pleistocene fauna, with its strange mingling of northern and 
southern forms. The marine shells imbedded in the glacial clays 
of Scotland, though chiefly belonging to species that still live in 
the adjoining seas, include a few that are now restricted to more 
northern latitudes {Pecten islandicus^ Leda lanceolata^ Tellina 
latay etc., Fig. 204). Turning to the terrestrial mammals, we 
find among the Pleistocene deposits the remains of the last of the 
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huge pachyderms which, through Tertiary time, had been so 
striking a feature of the animal population of Europe. The hairy 
mammoth {Elepkas primigenius^ Fig. 205) and the woolly rhino- 
ceros {R. tichorhinui) now roamed all over the Continent and 
across Britain, which had not yet hecome an island. During the 
retreat of the snow and ice, they found their way into the forests 
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and pastures of Northern Siberia. Driven southwards when the 
cold increased, they were accompanied by numerous Arctic 
animals which have not yet become extinct. Herds of reindeer 
(Cervus iarandus) sought the pastures of Central France and 
Switzerland; the glutton (Gulo luscus) came to the South of 
England and to Auvergne ; the musk-sheep {Ovibos moschalus, 
Fig. 206) and Arctic fox {Cams lagopm) wandered southward to 
the Pyrenees. But as each oscillation of climate slowly brought 
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in a. milder temperature, and pushed the snow and ice north- 
ward, animals of southeiD types made their way into Southern 
and Central Europe. Among these immigrants were the porcupine 



(ffys/ritr), leopard (Felis fiardus), African lynx {Felts pardina), 
lion {Felis ho), hyaena, elephant, and hippopotamus, the bones of 
which have been found in the Pleistocene deposits. 

After the height of the cold period or Ice Age had been 
reached and the genera! tempera- 
ture of the northern hemisphere 
began to rise again, the ice retreated 
from the low grounds, but still con- 
tinued among the mountains. The I 
existing snow-fields and glaciers of 1 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and Scan- 
dinavia are the lineal descendants 
of those vaster ice-sheets which 
formerly overspread so much of 

Europe. The glaciers of the Alps, F(g. ao6.-Back view oftkuU at Hoiic- 
large though they are, can be ''"=P ''^^* -"schaim, ft Bikt. 
shown to be merely the relics of '" ' "^"i*^- ''"* 
their former size. The glacier of the Rhone, for example, as is proved 
by rock-strice and transported blocks, once extended 170 miles in 
direct distance from its modem termination, and rose htmdreds of 
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feet above its present surface, burying the valleys and overflowing 
considerable ridges of hills. The glacier of the Aar stretched 
once as far as Berne — a distance of about 70 miles from its 
present termination ; and, judging from the marks it has left on 
the mountains, it must have been not less than 4000 feet thick at 
the Lake of Brienz. 

Though elsewhere in Europe the glaciers have long ago 
vanished from most of the high grounds, they have left unmistak- 
able traces of their former presence. Thus in hundreds of valleys 
among the Highlands of Scotland, in the Lake District, and 
North Wales, admirably ice-worn bosses of rock and beautifully 
perfect moraines may be seen. We can even trace, in the succes- 
sion of moraines that become smaller as they approach the head 
of a valley, the stages of retreat of the original glacier as it 
shrank before the increasing warmth, till at last it disappeared 
together with the snow-basin that fed it. 

Other relics of the retirement of the ice-sheet are supplied by the 
long mounds and heaps of gravel and sand, so abundantly strewn 
over many Lowlands of Northern Europe. These sometimes form 
ridges, rising 20 or 30 feet above the ground on either side of them, 
and running for a number of miles. Elsewhere they are heaped 
together irregularly, often enclosing pools of water. They are 
known as Osar in Sweden, Karnes in Scotland, ^LndEskers in Ireland. 

During the later stages of the Ice Age the level of the land 
in Western Europe was lower than it is now. When elevation 
began, the upward movement continued with long intervals of' 
rest imtil the land reached its present position. These pauses 
during the prolonged upheaval are marked by lines of raised 
beach (p. 112), well seen along both sides of Scotland, and also 
along the sea margin of Norway. 

So slowly and gradually did thfe great cold disappear that the 
Ice Age insensibly passed into the Recent or existing period. 
There can be no doubt that man appeared in Europe before the 
climate had become as mild as it now is, for his flint-flakes and 
bone implements are found associated with the bones of Arctic 
animals in Central France, and traces of his presence in rudely 
chipped stone instruments occur in deposits which point to frozen 
rivers. Indeed, in a certain sense, it may be said that the Ice 
Age still exists among the snow-fields and glaciers of Europe. 

Arranged in chronological order, the evidence from which the 
history of the Pleistocene period is determined may be given as 
follows : — 
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Last traces of local glaciers ; terminal and lateral moraines. 

Marine terraces or raised beaches, sometimes with moraines resting upon 
them; rock -shelves cut probably by waves and floating ice, and 
marking former levels of the sea. These beaches and shelves indicate 
pauses during the last upheaval of the land. Marine clays with Arctic 
shells. 

Erratic blocks chiefly transported by the great ice-sheet, but partly also by 
floating ice during the rise of the land, and by valley-glaciers. 

Sands and gravels (kames) arranged in heaps, mounds, and ridges, and due 
in some way to the melting of the edges of the ice-sheet, often associated 
with lacustrine deposits formed in their hollows, and containing lake- 
shells and terrestrial plants and animals. 

Boulder-clay, till, or bottom-moraine of the great ice-sheet ; the upper part 
sometimes rudely stratified, and in some regions separated from the 
lower part by a series of "middle sands and gravels" ; the lower part 
quite unstratified and full of transported stones and boulders. Finely 
laminated clays, sands, layers of peat, and traces of terrestrial surfaces 
occur at different levels in the boulder -clay, and mark " interglacial 
periods " of milder climate. 

Polished and striated surfaces of rock, ground down by the movement of 
the ice-sheet. 

Recent. 

The insensible gradation of what is termed the Pleistocene 
into the Recent series of deposits affords a good illustration of the 
true relations of the successive geological formations to each 
other. We can trace this gradual passage because it is so recent 
that there has not yet been time for those geological revolutions, 
which in the past have so often removed or concealed the 
evidence that would otherwise have been available to show that 
one period or group of formations merged insensibly into that 
which followed it. 

The recent formations are those which have been accumulated 
since the present general arrangement of land and sea, the 
present distribution of climate, and the present floras and faunas 
of the globe were established. They are particularly distinguished 
by traces of the existence of man. Hence the geological age to 
which they belong is spoken of as the Human Period. But, as 
has already been pointed out, there is good evidence that man 
had already appeared in Europe during Pleistocene time, so that 
the discovery of human relics does not afford certain evidence 
that the deposit containing them belongs to the Recent series. 
Nevertheless, it is in this series that vestiges of man become 
abundant, and that the proofs of his advancing civilisation are 
contained. 
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Man differs in one notable respect from the other mammals 
whose remains occur in a fossil state. Comparatively seldom are 
any of his bones discovered as fossils ; but he has left behind 
him other more enduring monuments of his presence in the 
form of implements of stone, metal, bone, or horn. These relics 
are in a sense more valuable than his bones would have been, 
for while they afford us certain testimony to his existence, they 
give at the same time some indication of his degree of civilisation 
and his employments. His handiwork thus comes to possess 
much geological value ; his stone -hatchets, flint -flakes, bone- 
needles, and other pieces of workmanship are to be regarded as 
true fossils, from which much regarding his early history has to 
be determined. 

In the river-valleys of the north-west of France and south-east 
of England human implements have been found in the higher 
alluvial terraces. After careful exploration, it has been ascertained 
that these objects have not been buried there subsequently, but 
must have been covered up at the time the gravel was being 
formed. The higher terraces are of course the older deposits of 
the rivers, which have since deepened their valleys until they now 
flow at a much lower level (p. 38). The excavation of valleys 
must have been a slow process. Within a human lifetime it is 
impossible to detect any appreciable lowering of the ground from 
this cause. Even during the many centuries of which we have 
authentic human records, we can hardly anywhere detect proof of 
such a change. How vast then must have been the interval 
between the time when the rivers flowed at the level of the upper 
terraces and the present day ! Other evidence of the great age 
of these higher alluvia is to be found in the number of extinct 
animals whose remains are buried in them. The human imple- 
ments likewise bear their testimony in support of the antiquity of 
the terraces, for they are extremely rude in design and construc- 
tion, indicative of a race not yet advanced beyond the early 
stages of barbarism. In the lower and therefore younger terraces, 
and in other deposits which may also be regarded as belonging 
to a later date, the articles of human fabrication exhibit evidence 
of much higher skill and more tasteful design, whence they have 
been inferred to be the workmanship of a subsequent period when 
men had made considerable progress in the arts of life. Accord- 
ingly, a classification has been adopted, based upon the amount 
of finish in the stone weapons and implements, the ruder work- 
manship being assumed to mark the higher antiquity. The 
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older deposits, with coarsely chipped and roughly finished human 
stone implements, are termed Palaeolithic, and the younger 
deposits with more artistically finished works in stone, bone, or 
metal are known as Neolithic. It will be understood that this 
arrangement is one rather for convenience of description than for 
a determination of true chronological sequence. It is quite prob- 
able, for example, that some of the palaeolithic gravels date back 
to the Pleistocene Ice Age, while other deposits containing 
similar weapons and a similar assemblage of extinct mammals 
may belong to a much later time, when the ice had long retreated 
to the north. It is obvious, too, that we know nothing of the 
relative progress made in the arts of life by the early races of 
man. One race may have continued fashioning the palaeolithic 
type of implement long after another race had already learnt to 
make use of the neolithic type. Even at the present day we see 
some barbarous races employing rude weapons of stone not unlike 
those of the palaeolithic gravels, while others ^bricate stone 
arrow-heads and implements of bone exactly resembling those of 
the neolithic deposits. It would hardly be incorrect to say that 
in some respects certain tribes of mankind are still in the palaeo- 
lithic or neolithic condition of human progress. 

I. Paleolithic. 

The formations included under this term are distinguished by 
containing the rudest shapes of human stone implements, asso- 
ciated with the remains of mammals, some of which are entirely 
extinct, while others have disappeared from the districts where 
their remains have been found. These deposits may be conven- 
iently classed under the heads of alluvium, brick-earth, cavern- 
beds, calcareous tufas, and loess. 

Alluvium. — Reference has just been made to the upper 
river-terraces, which, rising sometimes 80 or 100 feet above the 
present level of the rivers, belong to a very ancient period in the 
history of the excavation of the valleys, and yet contain rude 
human implements. The mammalian bones, found in the sands, 
loams, and gravels of these terraces, include extinct species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and other animals. The 
human tools are roughly chipped pieces of flint or other hard stone, 
and their abundance in some river-gravels has suggested the 
belief that they were employed when the rivers were frozen oyer, 
for breaking the ice and other operations connected with fishmg. 
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The high river-gravels of the Somme and of the valleys in the 
south-east of England have been specially prolific in these traces 
of early man. 

Brick-earths. — On gentle slopes and on plains, the slow 
drifting action of wind and rain transports the finer particles of 
soil and accumulates them as a superficial layer of loam or 
brick-earth. In the south-east of England, considerable tracts of 
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country have been covered with a deposit of this nature. It is 
still in course of accumulation, but, as already stated (p. 30), its 
lower parts must date back to a high antiquity, for they contain 
the bones of extinct mammals, together with human implements 
of palaeolithic type. 

Cave-earth and stalagmite.— The origin of caverns in lime- 
stone districts was described in Chapter V, and reference was 
made to the formation of stalagmite on their floors, and to the 
remarkably perfect preservation of animal remains in and beneath 
that deposit. Many of these caves were dens tenanted by hysenas 
or other beasts of prey (p. 56). Some of them were inhabited by 
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man. In certain cases, they have communicated with the ground 
above, by openings in their roofs, through which the bodies of 
animals have fallen or been washed by floods. The stalagmite, 
by covering over the bones left on the floor of the caverns, or in the 
earth deposited there by water, has preserved them as a singularly 
interesting record of the life of the time. 

Calcareous Tufa.^ — Here and there, the incrustation of tufa 
formed round the outflow of calcareous springs has preserved the 
remains of the vegetation and of the land-animals of the palaeolithic 
time (compare Fig. 21). 

Loess. — This is the name given to a remarkable accumulation 
of pale yellowish calcareous sandy earth which occurs in some of 
the larger river valleys of Central Europe, especially in those of 
the Rhine and the Danube ; it likewise covers vast regions of 
China, and is found well developed in the basin of the Mississippi. 
It is unstratified and tolerably compact, so that it presents steep 
slopes or vertical walls along some parts of the valleys, and can 
be excavated into chambers and passages. In China subterranean 
villages have been dug out of it, along the sides of the valleys 
which it has filled up. It contains remains of terrestrial plants 
and snail-shells, also occasional bones of land-animals. It bears 
little or no relation to the levels of the ground, for it crosses over 
from one valley to another, and even mounts up to heights several 
thousand feet above the sea and far above the surrounding valleys. 
Its origin has been the subject of much discussion among geologists 
and travellers. But the result of much careful investigation 
bestowed upon it goes to show that the loess is probably a sub- 
aerial deposit formed by the long-continued drifting of fine dust 
by the wind. It was probably accumulated during a comparatively 
dry period when the climate of Central Europe, after the dis- 
appearance of the ice-sheet, resembled that of the steppes of the 
south-east of Russia. The assemblage of animals whose bones 
have been found in it closely resembles that of these steppes at 
the present tinte ; for it includes species of jerboa, porcupine, wild 
horses, antelopes, etc. Among its fossils, however, there occur 
also the bones of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, musk-sheep, 
hare, wolf, stoat, etc., together with palaeolithic stone implements. 

Thus the association of animals in the palaeolithic formations 
shows a commingling of the denizens of warmer and colder 
climates, like that already noticed as characteristic of the Ice Age, 
and hence the inference above alluded to that the palaeolithic 
gravels may themselves be interglacial. Among the animals dis- 
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tinctively of more southern type menfion may be made of the lion, 
hyaena, hippopotamus, lynx, leopard, Caffer cat ; while among the 
northern forms are the glutton, Arctic fox, reindeer, Alpine hare 
{Lepus variabilis)^ Norwegian lemming (Myodes torquatus\ and 
musk-sheep. The animals which then roamed over Europe, but 
are now wholly extinct, included the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
and other species of the genus, Irish elk {Megaceros hibemicus\ 
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Fig. 208. — ^Antler of Reindeer (,V) found at Bilney Moor, East Dereham, Norfolk. 

and cave-bear ( Ursus spelceus). The traces of man consist almost 
entirely of pieces of his handiwork ; only rarely are any of his 
bones to be seen. Besides the rude chipped flints, he has left j 

behind him, on tusks of the mammoth and horns and bones of 
the reindeer and other animals, preserved in the stalagmite of 
cavern-floors, vigorous incised outline -sketches and carvings re- 
presenting the species of animals with which he was familiar, and 
some of which have long died out. He was evidently a hunter 
and fisher, living in caves and rock-shelters, and pursuing with 
flint-tipped arrow and javelin the bison, reindeer, horse, mammoth, 
rhinoceros, cave-bear, and other wild beasts of his time. 
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2. Neolithic 

In this division, the human implements indicate a considerable 
advance in the arts of life, and the remains of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, and other prevalent extinct forms of the palaeolithic 
series are absent. The deposits here included consist of river- 
gravels, cave -floors, peat -bogs, lake -bottoms, raised beaches, 
sand-hills, pile-dwellings, shell -mounds, and other superficial 
accumulations in which the traces of human occupation have been 
preserved. 

After the extinction of the huge pachyderms, the European 
fauna assumed the general character which it now presents, but 
with the presence of at least one animal, the Irish elk, that has 
since become extinct, and of others, such as the reindeer, elk, wild 
ox or urus, grizzly bear, brown bear, wolf, wild boar, and beaver, 
which, though still living, have long been extirpated from many 
districts wherein they were once plentiful. This local extinction 
has no doubt, in many if not in most cases, been the result, directly 
or indirectly, of human interference. But man not only drove out 
or annihilated the old native animals. As tribe after tribe of 
human population migrated into Europe from some region in Asia, 
they carried with them the animals they had domesticated — ^the 
hog, horse, sheep, goat, shorthorn, and dog. The remains of 
these creatures never occur among the palaeolithic deposits ; they 
make their appearance for the first time in the neolithic accumula- 
tions, whence the inference has been drawn that they never formed 
part of the aboriginal fauna of Europe, but were introduced by the 
human races of the neolithic period. 

The stone articles of human workmanship found in neolithic 
deposits consist of polished celts and other weapons, hammers, 
knives, and many other implements of domestic use. Knives, 
needles, pins, and other objects were made out of bone or horn. 
There is evidence also that the arts of spinning, weaving, and 
pottery -making were not unknown. The discovery of several 
kinds of grain shows that the neolithic folk were also farmers. 
Vast numbers of these various relics have been found at the pile- 
dwellings of Switzerland and other countries. For purposes of 
security these people were in the habit of constructing their 
wooden dwellings in lakes on foundations of beams, wattled-work, 
stones, and earth. Sometimes these erections were apt to be 
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destroyed by fire, as well as I 

were taken by new construct i 01 

site. Hence, as generation after generation lived there, all kinds 

of articles dropped into the lakes were covered up in the silt that 

slowly gathered on the bottom. And now, when the lakes are 

drained, or when their level is lowered by prolonged drought, 

these accumulated droppings are iaid open for the researches of 
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antiquaries and geologists. Many important relics of Deoliihic 
man have likewise been obtained from the floors of caverns 
and rock-shelters- — places that from their convenience would con- 
tinue to be used as in palaeolithic time. Interesting evidence, 
also, of the successive stages of civilisation reached by early man 
in Europe, is supplied by the older Danish peat-bogs, in the lower. 
parts of which remains of Ihe Scotch fir {Pinus sylvesiris), a tree 
that had become extina in that country before the historic period, 
are associated with neolithic implements. In a higher layer of 
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the peat, trunks of common oak are found, together with bronze 
implements, while in the uppermost portion, the beech-tree and 
iron weapons take their place. 

Between the neolithic and the present period no line can be 
drawn. They shade insensibly into each other, and the materials 
from which the history of their geographical and climatal vicissi- 
tudes, their changes of fauna and flora, and their human migra- 
tions and development, form a common ground for the labours of 
the archaeologist, the historian, and the geologist. 

During the Recent period the same agencies have been and 
are at work as those which have been in progress during the vast 
succession of previous periods. In the foregoing pages we have 
followed in brief outline each of these great periods, and after 
this survey we are led back again to the world of to-day with 
which the first chapters of this book began. In this circle of 
observation no trace can anywhere be detected of a break in the 
continuity of the evolution through which our globe has passed. 
Everywhere in the rocks beneath our feet, as on the surface of the 
earth, we see proofs of the operations of the same laws and the 
working of the same processes. 

Such, however, have been the disturbances of the terrestrial 
crust that, although undoubtedly there has been no general 
interruption of the Geological Record, local interruptions have 
almost everywhere taken place. The sea-floor of one period has 
been raised into the dry land of another, and again, the dry land, 
with its chronicles of river and lake, has been submerged beneath 
the sea. Each hill and ridge thus comes to possess its own 
special history, which it will readily reveal if questioned in the 
right way. 

We are surrounded with monuments of the geological past. 
But these monuments are being slowly destroyed by the very 
same processes to which they owed their origin. Air, rain, frost, 
springs, rivers, glaciers, waves, and all the other connected agents 
of demolition, are ceaselessly at work wherever land rises above 
the sea. It is in the course of this demolition that the character- 
istic features of the scenery of the land are carved out. The 
higher and harder parts are left as mountains and hills, the softer 
parts are hollowed out into valleys, and the materials worn away 
from them are strewn over plains. And as it is now, so doubtless 
has it been through the long ages of geological history. Decay 
and renovation in never-ending cycles have followed each other 
since the beginning of time. 
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But amid these cycles there has been a marvellous upward 
progress of organic being. It is undoubtedly the greatest triumph 
of geological science to have demonstrated that the present plants 
and animals of the globe were not the first inhabitants of the 
earth, but that they have appeared only as the descendants of a vast 
ancestry, — as the latest comers in a majestic procession which 
has been marching through an unknown series of ages. At the 
head of this procession we ourselves stand, heirs of all the progress 
of the past and moving forward into the future wherein progress 
towards something higher and nobler must still be for us, as it has 
been for all creation, the guiding law. 



APPENDIX 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM 

I. Cryptogams or Flowerless Plants.* 

These bear spores that differ from true seeds in consisting only of one or 
more cells without an embryo. They include the following classes : — 

Alg89 — Fungi. — These embrace the smallest and simplest forms of 
vegetation — fresh-water confervae, desmidiae, mushrooms, lichens, sea- 
weeds, etc. Some of them secrete carbonate of hme and form a stony 
crust, as in the case of the marine nullipores (p. 84), others secrete 
silica, as in the frustules of diatoms (p. 83, Fig. 31). These hard 
parts are most likely to occur as fossils ; but impressions of some of 
the larger kinds of sea- weeds may be left in soft mud or sand (pp. 242, 
249). Fungi are not well adapted for preservation, but traces of them 
have been noticed even in rocks of the Carboniferous period. 

Chaxacess are fresh-water plants, some of which abstract carbonate of 
lime from the water and deposit it as an incrustation on their surface. 
Hence their calcified nucules or spiral seed-like bodies [gyrogonites] 
and stems may accumulate at the bottom of lakes. 

MuBcineso, mosses, and liverworts afford little facility for fossilisation. 
But some of the mosses (sphagnum, etc.) form beds of peat (p. 82). 

Filices, ferns, bearing ifronds on which are placed the sporangia or 
spore-cases. Many of them possess a tough tissue which can for 
some time resist decomposition. Traces of ferns are consequently 
abundant among the fossiliferous rocks (Figs. 131, 141, 159). 

OphioglOBsaceso, adder's tongues and moon worts. 

BhizocaxpesB, pepperworts. 

Equisetaceso, horse-tails, with hollow striated siliceous jointed stems or 
shoots (Figs. 143, 164). These stems possess considerable durability, 
and where buried in mud or marl may retain their forms for an in- 
definite period. AlUed plants [CalatniteSt Fig. 143] have been 
abundantly preserved among some of the older geological formations 
(Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, Permian). 

LycopodiacesB, club -mosses, plants with leafy branches like mosses, 
growing in favourable conditions into tree-lilce shrubs that might be 

1 Names placed within square brackets ([ ]) are fossil forms. 

2 B 
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mistaken for conifers. Their dichotomous stems and their fertile 
branches, which resemble cones and bear spore-cases, offer themselves 
for ready preservation as fossils. The spores are highly inflammable, 
and it is worthy of notice that similar spores have b^n detected in 
enormous abundance in the Carboniferous system. Lycopodium and 
Selagitulla are familiar living genera. (For extinct forms see Fig. 
142, p. 273). 

II. Phanerogams or Flowering Plants. 

i. Gymnosperms or plants with naked seeds ; that is, seeds not enclosed 
in an ovary. 

Cycadess, small plants resembling both palms and tree-ferns. The 
pinnate leaves are hard and leathery, and have been frequently pre- 
served as fossils. Cycas and Zamia are two typical genera (Figs. 
164, 171). 
Ck>xiifer8B, the Pine family. — The stiff hard leaves and the hard seed- 
cones may be looked for in the fossil state (Figs. 159, 164). The 
resinous wood also sometimes long resists decomposition, and may be 
gradually petrified. Trunks of pine are often met with in peat-mosses. 
The Coniferae have been subdivided into the following families : — 

1. Cupressinese, cypresses, including Juniperus (Juniper), Liho- 

cedrus, Thuja, Thujopsis, Cupressus, Taxodium, Glyptostrobus, 

2. Abietineae, pines and firs, including Pinus, Abies, Cedrus, 

Araucaria (p. 299), Dammara, Cunninghamia, Sequoia, 

3. Podocarpeae, trees growing in New Zealand, Java, China, 

Japan, etc. , bearing a succulent fruit or a thick fleshy stalk. 

4. Taxineae, yews, plants with fleshy fruit, including the genera 

Taxus, Salisburia, Phyllocladus, 
QnetacMB, joint-firs, small trees or shrubs with jointed stems (Gnetum, 
Ephedra, Welwitschia). 
ii. Angiosperms, or plants bearing their seed within an ovary. They 
are subdivided into two great classes — the Monocotyledons or Endogens, and 
the Dicotyledons or Exogens. 

MonocotyledonB, so called from their having only one cotyledon or 
seed-lobe. They are also known as " Endogens," from the fact that 
they chiefly increase in diameter by growth in the interior, whereby 
the exterior layers are pushed outwards. Their seeds are usually 
enclosed in strong sheaths or shells, of which the cocoanut is a striking 
example. The following are some of the families : — 

Lemnaceae (duck-weeds) ; Potamogetoneae (pond-weeds) ; Panda- 
naceae (screw - pines) ; Palmaceae (palms); Typhaceae (typhads, 
marshy plants) ; Cyperaceae (sedges) ; Gramineae (grasses) ; Junca- 
ceae (rushes) ; Liliaceae (lilies) ; Irideae (irises) ; Dioscoreaceae 
(yams) ; Taccaceae (tacca) ; Musaceae (plantains and bananas) ; 
Zingiberaceas (gingerworts) ; Orchideas (orchids). 
Dicotyledons or plants that have two cotyledons or seed-lobes; also 
called "Exogens," because their stems increase by successive layers 
added to the exterior. This division includes the most highly organised 
members of the vegetable kingdom. Our common flowers and hard- 
wood trees belong to it The sections, orders, and families into 
which it has been partitioned are so numerous that only some of the 
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more interesting or important to the geologist can be inserted here. It 
is chiefly the leaves and seeds that occur in the fossil condition and 
furnish means of recognising the plants (Figs. 184, 198, 201). 

Urticaceae (nettles) ; Platanaceae (planes) ; Cannabineae (hemps) ; 
Ulmaceae (elms) ; Betulaceae (birches) ; Nelumbiaceae (lotus 
plants) ; Nymphaeacese (water-lilies) ; Ranunculaceae (crowfoots) ; 
Anonaceae (custard-apples) ; Berberideae (barberries) ; Laurineae 
(laurels) ; Myristicaceae (nutmegs) ; Papaveraceae (poppies) ; 
Fumariaceae (fumitories) ; Cruciferae (plants with cross -shaped 
flowers, such as wallflower, Brassica^ which is the original genus 
from which our cultivated cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, and 
turnip are derived, Sinapis or mustard, cress, radish, etc. ) ; 
Convolvulaceae (bindweeds) ; Solanaceae (nightshades, potato) ; 
Bignoniaceae (trumpet flowers) ; Plantagineae (ribworts or plan- 
tains) ; Labiatae (plants with labiate flowers, such as mint, sage, 
lavender) ; Oleaceae (olives) ; Jasminiaceae (jasmines) ; Gentiana- 
ceae (gentians) ; Valerianaceae (valerians) ; Cucurbitaceae (cucum- 
bers and gourds) ; Campanulaceae(beU-flowers); Compositae (plants 
with compound flowers) ; Primulacese (primroses) ; Ericaceae 
(heaths) ; Rhamnaceae (buckthorns) ; Sapindaceae (soap- trees) ; 
Balsamineae (balsam tribe) ; Geraniaceae (cranesbills, geraniums) ; 
Euphorbiaceae (spurge tribe) ; Araliaceae (ivy tribe) ; Comaceae 
(dogwood tribe) ; Saxifragaceae (saxifrage tribe) ; Proteaceae (found 
principally in Australia and Cape of Good Hope, see Fig. 193) ; 
Papilionaceae (plants bearing flowers like those of the pea, bean, 
clover, etc. ) ; Pomeae (apple tribe) ; Rosaceae (rose tribe) ; 
Amygdaleae (almond tribe) ; Myrtaceae (myrtle tribe) ; Cactaceae 
(Indian figs, cactus tribe) ; Myricaceae (galewort tribe) ; Juglandeae 
(walnut tribe). 



THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

I. Invertebrates. 

I. Protozoa. — Animals simple in structure and usually minute in size, 
with bodies composed of a structureless jelly-like substance (sarcode) which, 
in some cases, secretes siliceous or calcareous needles or shells which serve 
to protect them. It is only these hard parts which have any chance of being 
preserved as fossils. 

Class i. Rhizopods, having generally a calcareous shell or siliceous 
skeleton ; divided into the following three orders : — 

Foraminifera — having usually a calcareous shell pierced with fine 
pores through which slender thread-like processes protrude from 
the jelly-like body. These minute creatures live in enormous 
abundance in various parts of the ocean, and their shells gather 
as a deposit of ooze at the bottom {Globigerina, Lagena^ Nunt" 
mulina). Their remains are also found in the geological forma- 
tions, sometimes constituting masses of limestone (Figs. 146, 185). 
Heliozoa — fresh-water forms sometimes with a radial siliceous 

skeleton (Acanfhocysfis, Clathrulind). 
Badiolaria — marine creatures with radial siliceous skeleton, which 
usually consists of small siliceous needles or spicules united 
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together. They occur in vast numbers on some parts of the sea- 
floor, where their remains form a siliceous ooze (Thalassicolla, 
Polycistina^ p. 84). 
Class ii. Infusoria — protozoa living chiefly in fresh water, and having 
a definite form enclosed within an external membrane, and usually 
with a mouth and anus. From their perishable nature these animals 
are not met with in a fossil state. 

II. Spongida (sponges), chiefly marine forms possessing an internal 
skeleton of homy fibres or of calcareous or siliceous spicules. The homy 
sponges are illustrated by the common sponge of domestic use which is the 
skeleton of a Mediterranean genus, composed of a close network of horny 
fibres. Such forms are too perishable to be looked for as fossils. The 
siliceous sponges secrete minute siliceous spicules which are dispersed in a 
network of sponge -fibres, sometimes in a glassy fiiamework of six -rayed 
spicules (Hexactifiellidat). The calcareous sponges, as their name implies, 
secrete carbonate of lime as the substance of which their spicules consist (see 
Fig. 186). 

III. Ccelenterata (zoophytes), radially synunetrical animals with a 
body composed of cells arranged in an outer and an inner layer enclosing a 
body-cavity. 

Hydrozoa, including the fresh-water Hydra, and the marine jelly-fishes, 
millepores, Campanularia, Sertularia, etc. Most of these animals 
offer little £Eicility for preservation as fossils ; but some of them possess 
homy or calcareous structures which have been preserved in sediment- 
ary deposits. Among these an extinct type of Hydrozoa, known as 
Graptolites, occurs abimdantly in some of the older parts of the 
Geological Record (Figs. 117, 121). 
Ctenophora — ^spherical or cylindrical Medusae, including the Venus Girdle 

of the Mediterranean, and the Beroe of Northern waters. 
Actinosoa (corals). Polypes having a cavity in the body divided by 
vertical partitions into a number of compartments. The common 
Actinia or sea-anemone is an example ; but it is an exception to the 
general rule that the internal parts are strengthened by a secretion 
of carbonate of lime. It is this calcareous skeleton which forms the 
familiar part of corals. 

Rugosa (Tetracoralla), the older forms of coral in which the 
calcareous partitions are arranged in multiples of four with trans- 
verse partitions [Zapkrentis, Cyathophyllum, AmpUxus, etc., Figs. 
122, 137, 147]. 
Alcyonaria (Octocoralla), including Alcyania, Pennatula, and 
Gorgonia, animals with eight -plumed tentacles and calcareous 
bodies (sclerodermites) which form the foundation of a calcareous 
or homy skeleton (Fig. 122). 
Zoantharia (Hexacoralla), including the more modem forms of 
corals, wherein the tentacles are either six or some multiple of six. 
Among the families comprised in this Order are the soft-bodied 
Actinida ; also Turbinolida, OctUinidcB, AstrcHda or star- corals, 
FungicUe or mushroom corals, MadrepoHdcB (Fig. 172). 

IV. Echinodermata — animals possessing usually a symmetrical fivefold 
grouping of parts, and enclosed in a ^kin which is strengthened by hard 
calcareous granules, spicules, or close-fitting plates. 

Crinoidea — globular or cup-shaped, with jointed arms, and usually fixed 
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by a jointed calcareous stalk. Most of the Crinoids are now extinct. 
Among the living forms are Pentacrinus^ Rhizocrinus, Bathycrinus, 
and Comatula (see Figs. 149, 165, 173). Allied to the Crinoids are 
the extinct Cystideans (Fig. 123) and the Blastoids (Fig. 150), 
found in Palaeozoic formations. 

Asteroidea (star - fishes). — The parts of these animals most readily 
preserved as fossils are the calcareous plates which run along the 
five ra3rs of the star. These have been found in the marine deposits 
of many geological periods (Fig. 123). In the Brittle Stars (Ophiu- 
roidea) the arms are flexible, cylindrical, and quite sharply marked off 
from the central disc. 

Echinoidea (sea-m-chins), spherical, heart-shaped, or disc-shaped, with a 
usually immovable skeleton of calcareous plates which encloses the 
body like a shell and bears calcareous movable spines. They com- 
prise the regular echinoids (Cidaris, Echinus, etc., Figs. 148, 174) 
and the irregular echinoids either compressed into the form of a shield 
(Clypeaster) or of a heart-shape (Spatangus, Fig. 187). 

Holothuroidea — worm -like elongated animals, with a leathery body in 
which the calcareous secretion is confined to isolated particles, scales, 
or spicules. These calcareous bodies have been found abundantly in 
the Carboniferous system, and are the only evidence of the existence of 
this division of the echinoderms at so ancient a period. 

V. Vermes, comprising the various forms of worms. Comparatively few 
of these animals occur in the fossil state. Many of them are worms or flukes 
living in the intestines or other parts of the body. The only important class 
to the student of geological history are the annelides or segmented worms. 

Errantia, free-swimming predaceous sea-worms. The only hard parts 
of these creatures capable of surviving as fossils are the homy jaws 
which have been met with in some numbers even in ancient geological 
formations. But as many of the species live in and crawl over mud 
they leave behind them in their burrows and trails evidence of their 
presence. Such markings remain abimdantly in many ancient rocks 
(Fig. 124). 

Tubicolso — sedentary worms, living within tubes within which they can 
withdraw for protection. This tube may remain as the only permanent 
relic of their existence. Sometimes it is a leathery substance ; in other 
cases it consists of grains of sand or other particles cemented by a 
glutinous secretion, or of solid carbonate of lime. The most familiar 
example of this Order is the Serpula which may so frequently be seen 
encrusting dead shells thrown up upon the beach. 

Oligochssta — earthworms and aquatic worms — are not found as fossils. 
But the common earthworm is an important agent in mixing the 
soil and bringing up its fine particles within reach of rain and wind 
(p. 18). 

VI. Arthropoda (Articulata). These differ from the worms in having 
jointed appendages attached to the body, which serve as organs of locomotion. 
They possess a tough chitinous skin which usually becomes hardened by the 
deposit of calcareous matter. The articulate animals are divided into four 
great classes as follows : — 

i. Crustacea — chiefly aquatic forms with two pairs of antennae and 
numerous paired legs. They include the Phyllopods, remarkable for 
their compressed bivalve shell which is frequently found in the fossil 
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state (Fig. 126) ; the Ostracods, small forms enclosed in a bivalve 
shell, and with seven pairs of appendages, the minute shells being 
abundant in the fossil state (Cypris); the Cirripedes or barnacles, so 
commonly seen encrusting shore rocks ; the Amphipods ; the Isopods ; 
the Decapods, which are either macrurous (long-tailed), as in prawns 
and lobsters (Fig. 178), or brachyurous (short-tailed), as in sea-crabs 
and land-crabs. A remarkable group of extinct Crustaceans is com- 
prised in the Order Emypterida (Fig. 135). The Xiphosura are still 
found living in the form of Limulus or King-crab ; but they date back 
to the Carboniferous period. The earliest forms of Crustaceans belong 
to another extinct Order, the Trilobites (Figs. 118, 125, 136, 151). 
ii. Arachnida — air-breathing arthropods, with two pairs of jaws and four 
pairs of ambulatory legs, including mites, spiders, and scorpions. 
Some of these animals (scorpions) have chitinous integuments which 
resist decomposition and have been abundantly preserved in the rocks 
(pp. 215, 256, 273). 
iii. Myriapoda, including the chilopods or centipedes, feeding entirely 
on animals which they bite and kill with their poisonous secretion ; and 
the chilognaths or millipedes and galley -worms which live in damp 
places and feed on vegetable and dead animal matters. 
iv. Insecta. — Among the orders of insects of most interest in geological 
history are — 

Orthoptera, with two usually unequal pairs of wings (earwigs, 
cockroaches, praying-insect, grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, book- 
lice, termites or white ants, ephemeridae or mayflies, dragonflies). 
Neuroptera, insects with wings in which the nervures form a network 
(Corydalis, camel-neck flies,- ant-lions, phryganidae or spring-flies). 
Hemiptera, including lice, cochineal insect, plant-lice, cicadas, bugs, 

water-bugs, water-scorpions. 
Dip f era, with large glassy front wings, including the various kinds 
of flies, such as the house-fly, dung-fly, gad-fly, gnat, gall-fly, 
and flea. 
Lepidoptera, butterflies and moths. 

Coleoptera, beetles, the most durable parts of which are the homy 
• wing -covers (elytra), so often to be found in woods and peat- 

mosses. They include lady-birds, stag-beetles, tiger-beetles, etc. 
Hymenopfera, with four membranous wings, having few nervures, 
comprising ants, wasps, bees. 
VII. MoLLUSCOiDA — under this division may be grouped the Tunicaries, 
Polyzoa, and Brachiopoda. 

i. Tonicata, sea-squirts — simple or compound, fixed or free organisms 
which have been named from the leathery integument within which 
they are enclosed. Though some of them abstract carbonate of lime 
from sea- water, they present no hard parts for fossilisation, and the 
class is not known in the fossil state, 
ii. Polyzoa (Bryozoa), sea-mats and sea -mosses — composite animals, 
each enclosed in a horny or calcareous case, and united into colonies 
which are generally attached to some foreign body and often resemble 
plants in outer form. The calcareous colonies form durable objects 
which have been abundantly preserved as fossils. Polyzoa are met 
with among the oldest fossiliferous formations and still abound in the 
present sea. The common lace-like Flustra, so frequently to be seen 
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encrusting the fronds of sea-weeds or dead shells, is a familiar example 
of them. Among the fossil forms (many of which have long been 
extinct) some of the most important genera are Fenestella (" lace-coral," 
Fig. 152), Pofypora^ Retepora, Glauconome, Hippothoa, Heteropora, 
Fascicularia. 
iii. Brachiopoda, lamp-shells — molluscous animals, having bivalve, cal- 
careous, or horny shells, one valve placed on the back, the otfier on 
the front of each individual, and taking their name from two long 
ciliated arms which proceed from the sides of the mouth and create 
the currents that bring their food. They are grouped in two Orders : 
(i) The Inarticulata, in which the two valves are not united along the 
hinge line [Lingula, Fig. 119, Discina, Crania); and (2) the Articulata, 
in which the two valves are hinged together with teeth ( Terebraiula, 
Rhynchonella, Figs. 127, 138, 153, 160, 202). The brachiopods 
attained their chief development during the earlier periods of geological 
time, and are now represented by comparatively few living forms. The 
shells are equal sided, but the ventral is usually larger than the dorsal 
valve, and is prolonged into a prominent beak, by which it fixes itself, 
or through which the pedicle passes whereby it is attached to the sea- 
floor. The following are characteristic genera : — 

Terebratula (still living), Stringocephalus (Devonian), Thecidium 
(Trias to present time), Spirifera (chiefly Palaeozoic), Atrypa 
(Palaeozoic), Rhynchonella (Lower Silurian to present time), 
Pentamerus (Silurian), Orthis^ Strophomena, Productus (Palaeozoic), 
Leptcma (Palaeozoic to Lias), Crania^ Discina^ Lingula (from 
early Palaeozoic to present time). 
VIII. Mollusc A — animals with soft bodies, inclosed in a muscular 
envelope which is usually covered with a strong calcareous shell. These hard 
shells are durable objects, and when covered up in sediment remain for an 
indefinite period as evidence of the existence of the animals to which they 
belonged. The great abundance of the mollusca also in the sea and in terres- 
trial waters gives a peculiar value to their remains. They (with the Brachio- 
poda) furnish by far the most valuable data to the geologist for the identifica- 
tion and comparison of marine sedimentary deposits of all ages. They are 
divided into the following classes : — 

i. Lamellibranchiata — ordinary bivalves like the cockle, mussel, and 
oyster, in which the valves are placed on the right and left sides of the 
body. TTie following are the more important families : — 

Ostreidae, oysters — including among other genera Ostrea (Fig. 197), 
Anomia, Pecten (Figs. 166, 204), Litna^ Plicatula (Fig. 175), 
[Gryphaa, Fig. 175, Exogyra, Aviculopecten, Fig. 154]. 
Aviculidae, wing-shells — Avicula (Fig. 166), [Posidonomya, Bakevelliay 

Fig. 161, Gervillid\ Pema^ {Inoceramus^ Fig. 188], Pinna, 
Mytilidae, mussels — Mytilus (mussel), Modiola (horse -mussel), 

Lithodomus, Dreissena, [Orthonota, Fig. 128]. 
Arcadae, including among other genera Area, Cucullaa (Fig. 139), 

Pectunculus, Nucula (Fig. 188), Leda (Fig. 204). 
Trigoniadae — Trigonia (Figs. 175, 188), \Myophoria, Fig. 166, 

Schizadus, Fig. 161, Axinus]. 
Unionidae — Unio (river-mussel), Anodon, [Anthraco5ia\ 
Chamidae — Chama, [Diceras, Requienia^ 

[Hippuritidae, Rudistes — Hippurites, Radiolites, Caprina, CaproHna, 
all confined to the Cretaceous system, Fig. 189]. 
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Tridacnidae — Tridacna. 

Cardiadae — Cardium (cockle, Figs. 32, 166). 

Lucinidae — Liicina, Corbis. 

Cycladidae — Cyclas, Cyrena, fluviatiie and estoarine shells. 

Cyprinidae — Cyprina^ Astarte, Isocardia, Cypricardia, {^Megalodon, 

Cardinia], Cardiia, 
Veneridae — Venus, Cytherea, Artemis, Tapes, 
Mactridae — Mactra, Lutraria. 

Tellinidae — Tellina (Fig. 204), Psammobia, Sanguinolaria, Donax, 
Solenidae— Solen (razor-shell). 
Myacidae — Mya (gaper), Corbula (Fig. 197), Panopcsa (Fig. 202), 

Glycitneris, 
Anatinidae — Anatina, Thracia, Pholadomya (almost now extinct), 

\Myacites, Edmondia, Fig. 154]. 
Gastrochaenidae — Saxicava (Fig. 204). 
Pholadidae — Pkolas, Xylophaga, Teredo, 
ii. Ga8teroi>oda or snails are named from the way in which they creep on 
the broad foot-like expansion of the lower part of the body. They are 
almost all protected by a univalve shell which is usually spiral. 

The carnivorous gasteropods possess a respiratory siphon and are 
all marine. Among them are the genera Strombus, Rostellaria, 
Murex, Pyrula, Fusus, Buccinum (whelk), Nassa (dog -whelk), 
Purpura (Fig. 202), Cassidaria, Oliva (Fig. 194), Conus,Pl€urotoma, 
Valuta (Fig. 194), Mitra, Cypma (cowry). 

There is another group the members of which possess no respira- 
tory siphon, and mostly live on plants. Among their more prominent 
genera are Natica (Fig. 204), Chemnitzia, \Loxonema\ Ceritkium 
(Fig. 194), PotamideSf Nerincea, Aporrhais, Melania, Turritella, 
Scalaria, Littorina (periwinkle), Rissoa, Paludina (Fig. 197), 
Nerita, Neritina^ Turbo, Trochus, [Euomphalus, Fig. 155], Haliotis, 
[Pleurotomaria, Murckisonia'], Pissuretla, CalyptrcBa^ Pileopsis, 
Patella (rock -limpet), Dentalium, Chiton. 

The pulmoniferous or air-breathing gasteropods include the land- 
snails, and have a broad foot and usually a spiral shell. The 
following are among the more important genera : Helix, Vitrina, 
Succinea, Bulimus, Pupa, Clausilia, Limax (slug), Limncea (pond- 
snail), Ancylus (river-limpet), Planorbis, Cyclostoma, Cyclophorus, 

The sea-slugs possess either no shell or one so small and thin as 
to be wholly or partially concealed by the animal, and therefore 
unlikely to be preserved in a fossil state. Some, however, occur as 
fossils, particularly the genera Tomatella, Bulla, and Cylichna. 

The heteropod gasteropods are animals inhabiting the open sea, 

in which they are fitted to swim by a peculiar expansion of the foot 

into a fin-like tail or a fan-shaped ventral fin. Their more important 

living genera are Firola, Carinaria, Atlanta, while of extinct genera 

Bellerophon (Figs. 129, 155), Maclurea, and Ophileta may be 

mentioned. 

iii. Pteropoda — a small group of molluscs swarming in the open sea, in 

which tiiey swim by means of two wing -like fins proceeding from the 

sides of the mouth. They are all small, but extinct forms of much 

larger size are found fossil in rocks of all ages, even in some of the 

most ancient. The shell when present in the living forms is glassy 
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and translucent ; but in some of the fossil genera it is thicker. The 
living genera Hyalea and Cleodora occur also fossil among the Tertiary 
rocks. The more important fossil genera are Theca, Pieroiheca, 
Hyolithes, Tentaculites, and Canularia (Fig. 156), all of which occur in 
the Palaeozoic formations, 
iv. Cephalopoda — the cuttle-fishes, squids, and pearly nautilus — are the 
highest division of the moUusca, being distinguished by the long 
muscular arms placed round their mouth, and the plume-like gills by 
which they breathe. The living forms are nearly all destitute of an 
outer shell, which, however, is possessed by the pearly nautilus and 
argonaut or paper nautilus. Some of them have a homy or calcareous 
internal bone (cuttle -bone). They also possess powerful homy or 
partly calcareous jaws like a parrot's beak. It is only these hard parts 
that can be expected to occur as fossils. 

In former periods the cephalopods were enormously more abundant 
than they are now, and as most of them possessed an outer shell their 
remains have been abundantly preserved among the rocks. During 
the earlier ages of geological history, they appear to have been the 
magnates of the sea. 

According to the number of their breathing gills, cephalopods are 
grouped into Dibranchiate or two-giUed, and Tetrabranchiate or 
four-gilled. 

The Dibranchiate forms now living include the Argonauta 
or paper -sailor, the Octopus, the calamaries or squids [Loligo, 
Sepiola, Sepioteuthis, etc.), Sepia^ and Spirula. Some of these 
occur also in the fossil state, but the family of the Belemnites (Fig. 
177)1 so abundant in Jurassic and Cretaceous time, died out at 
the close of Secondary time. 

The Tetrabranchiate genera are protected by an external 
chambered shell with siphuncle. They attained their chief develop- 
ment in Palaeozoic and Mesozoic time, and are now almost extinct. 
The shell in the fossil forms is sometimes quite straight (Orthoceras), 
and from this simplest form successive stages of curvature may be 
observed till it becomes a flat coil (Ammonites). The more im- 
portant fossil genera are Nautilus (Fig. 167), the only living genus, 
found also fossil as far back as early Palaeozoic deposits, Lituites 
(Fig. 130), Clymenia (Fig. 139), Orthoceras (Figs. 130, 157), 
PhragmocercLs, Cyrtoceras, Ammonites (Fig. 176), Goniatites (Fig. 
157), Ceratites (Fig. 167), Crioceras, Toxoceras, Ancyloceras, 
Scaphites, Turrilites, Hamites, Baculites. (For some of the lead- 
ing varieties of type, see Fig 190.) 



Vertebrata. 

PISCES, fishes. — ^The parts most likely to be preserved in a fossil state are 
the bones of the skeleton, especially the teeth ; also bony scales and external 
plates and spines. Those types of fishes which possess these hard parts have 
accordingly been abundantly preserved among the stratified rocks of the earth's 
crust. The following are the four sub-classes into which the great class of 
fishes has been divided : — 

i. Leptocardii — animals possessing neither brain nor heart, ribs nor 
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jaws, and so lowly an organisation that their claim to be ranked 
among the vertebrata is disputed. 

ii. CydOBtomata — animals with a cartilaginous skeleton, the skull not 
separate from the body, and no real jaws or ribs. Some of them have 
homy denticles on the mouth, and these are the only hard parts that 
offer any facilities for fossilisation. The living Lamprey and the Hag- 
fish are examples. Certain tooth -like bodies called "Conodonts," 
which occur in Silurian rocks, have been supposed to be teeth of 
Cyclostomes. 

iil Teleostei — embrace the vast majority of the living fishes of the 
present day. They possess a bony skeleton, and hence are often 
spoken of as the osseous fishes. The vertebrae are usually biconcave, 
each face showing a deep conical hollow. Most of them possess 
teeth which are usually isolated and pointed. They are for the most 
part covered with overlapping horny scales, but sometimes they have 
dermal plates of true bone, or are encased in a calcareous cuirass (see 
Fig. 191). As examples may be cited — the perch, mullet, bream, 
sword-fish, John Dory, sun-fish, mackerel, tunny, lump-sucker, goby, 
blenny, stickleback, wrass, cod, whiting, haddock, hake, ling, flat- 
fishes, carp, pike, salmon, trout, herring, pilchard, eel. 

iv. PalnichthyesT— including Elasmobranchs, Chimaeroids, and Ganoids. 

1. Elasmobranchs, with a cartilaginous skeleton and a skin 
which may be naked, and is never covered with scales as in the 
osseous fishes, but may bear small prominences which harden by 
the secretion of carbonate of lime and become tooth -like, or 
where small and close -set form shagreen. These calcareous 
portions sometimes form dermal plates or tubercules, and also 
spines which commonly rise in front of the dorsal fins. It is 
these dermal defences which are so common in the fossil state 
under the name of Ichthyodorulites (Fig. 158), The Elasmo- 
branchs include the Sharks and Rays. 

2. Chimaeroids, represented in the living Chimaera and by the 
fossil Rhynchodus (Devonian), Ischiodus (Mesozoic), Edaphodon 
(Cretaceous and Eocene). 

3. Ganoids — these fishes have a cartilaginous or ossified skeleton. 
They are usually covered with bony plates or scales. At present 
this order is almost extinct, only a few forms having survived. 
But in former times it embraced by far the largest part of the 
vertebrate life of the globe, and from the durability of the external 
bony plates and scales the remains of the extinct genera have 
been plentifully preserved. Eight sub-orders have been recognised, 
viz. (i) Placoderms, entirely extinct, but well represented by 
Scaphaspis^ Cephalaspis, Coccosteus, and other Palaeozoic genera 
(Fig. 134) ; (2) Acanthodians, also extinct, Acantkodes (Fig. 133), 
Cheiracanthus ; (3) Dipnoi, represented by the living Lepidosiren 
of the Amazon and Ceratodus of Queensland rivers ; and by 
Dipterus, and Phaneropleuron of the Old Red Sandstone; (4) 
Chondrosteans, of which the living sturgeon is a t3rpe, and which 
is represented in the fossil state by Paksaniscus (Permian) and 
Chondrosteus (Lias) ; (5) Polypteroideans, represented by the 
modem Polypterus of the Nile, and by many extinct genera, as 
the Palaeozoic Diplopterus^ Megalichthys, Osteolepis (Fig. 133), 
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Ccslacanthus, Hohptychius, Strepsodus, etc. ; (6) Pycnodontoi- 
deans, entirely extinct, represented among the Mesozoic forma- 
tions by Pleurolepis, Gyrodus, Pycnodus, and other genera ; (7) 
Lepidosteans, of which the living lepidosteus or "gar-pike" of 
North America is the type. Large numbers of extinct genera 
have been met with in Palaeozoic and Mesozoic rocks. Among 
these are Pholidophorus (Fig. 179), Lepidotus, Cheirolepis, Ambly- 
pterus, Eurynoius, Platysomus (Fig. 162) ; (8) Amiodians, repre- 
sented by the living Amia, a. mud-fish of the fresh waters of the 
United States, and by several Mesozoic and Tertiary extinct 
genera, as Caiurus, Leptolepis. 
AMPHIBIA — newts, frogs, salamanders, etc. — are divisible into four orders 
as follows : — 

i. Urodela or tailed amphibians — animals with elongated bodies and 
relatively short limbs, devoid of scales or pectoral plates. They 
comprise the living newts (7W/£?«), salamanders, and mud-eels [Siren). 
Traces of forms supposed to be allied to some of these animals have 
been met with in Permian rocks, but it is only in Tertiary strata that 
undoubted remains of Urodela have been found, 
ii. AxLlira, or tailless amphibians — animals with relatively short and 
broad bodies and two pairs of limbs, of which the hinder are longer 
and stronger. Though there are no scales nor pectoral plates, portions 
of the skin of the back are in some cases ossified. They are typified 
by the frogs and toads. They are only found fossil in younger 
Tertiary deposits, 
iii. Peromela, or snake -like amphibians — animals with serpentiform 

bodies without limbs. They are not known as fossils, 
iv. Labyrinthodonta — animals now entirely extinct which possessed 
bodies somewhat like those of the salamanders, with relatively weak 
limbs and long tail. The head was defended by hard plates of bone, 
the breast by three sculptured bony plates, and the lower side of the 
body by an armour of oval plates or scales. The feet appear to have 
been five-toed. The footprints of these creatures were first found ; 
but more or less perfect skeletons of them have since been obtained. 
Their name is t^en from the labyrinthine structure of their large 
teeth. The earliest known Labyrinthodonts are from the Carboniferous 
system ; they formed the magnates of the world until they were 
supplanted in early Mesozoic time by the great development of 
Reptilians (Fig. 163). 
REPTILIA or true reptiles, with homy scales or bony scutes, are repre- 
sented now by turtles, tortoises, snakes, lizards, and crocodiles, but flourished 
formerly in many remarkable forms which have long been extinct. Embracing 
all the known living and extinct types in one view, we may group them into 
the following orders : — 

i. Chelonia — the tortoises and turtles, distinguished for the most part 
by the bony case or box in which the body is enveloped. As many of 
these animals are of aquatic habits their hard parts must often be 
covered up and preserved in sedimentary deposits. They are not 
uncommon in the fossil state, as far back as the Jurassic series, 
ii. Ophidia — snakes and serpents, covered with homy scales, and 
remarkable for the number of their vetebrae (which, in some pythons, 
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amount to more than 400), and for the want of limbs. They are not 
known fossil except in the Tertiary formations. 

iii. Laoartilia — lizards, chamaeleons. The oldest forms occur in the 
Permian system (Proiorosaurus) ; in the Triassic period lived the 
RhyncosauruSt Hyperodapedon^ and Telerpeton (Fig. 168) ; in the 
Cretaceous, the long-necked Dolichosaurus and the gigantic Mosasaurtis, 

iv. CSrooodilia — ^the crocodiles, alligators, and gavials form the highest 
type of living reptiles. The earliest trace of them in a fossil state is 
in the Stagonolepis of the Trias (Fig. 169). They abounded in the 
Jurassic seas, the genera Teleosaurus and Steneosaurus being conspicu- 
ous, while in Cretaceous time the Goniopkolis abounded. None of the 
modem crocodiles, however, are truly marine. 
The following orders of reptiles are now wholly extinct : — 

V. lohthyosauria — animals somewhat resembling whales in shape, the 
head being joined to the body with no distinct neck, and the body 
tapering away behind. They appear to have been covered merely with 
skin, and moved through the water by means of two pairs of paddles. 
In the huge head the most conspicuous feature was the large eye- 
orbits filled with a circle of bony plates that remain often well 
preserved. There is only one known genus, Ichthyosaurus, abundant 
in the Lias (Fig. 180). 

vi. Plesiosauria — distinguished for the most part by the disproportionate 
length of the neck and the smallness of the head. Like the ichthyo- 
saurs, the plesiosaurs appear to have had no bony covering upon 
their skin ; they had two pairs of paddles, those behind being largest, 
and a comparatively short tail. The earliest plesiosaurs are found in 
Triassic rocks (Nothosaurus, Simosaurus, Pistosaurus), but they are 
most characteristic of the Jurassic formations (PlesiosauruSf Pliosaurus). 

vii. Dicynodontia — lizard -like animals with crocodilian vertebrae and 
tortoise-like jaws, which were probably cased in a horny beak. They 
have been found in certain supposed Triassic strata in Scotland, South 
Africa, and India (Dicynodoftt Oudenodon), 

viii. Pterosatiria, flying reptiles or Pterodactyls — distinguished by the 
length of their heads and necks, and the proportionately great size of 
their fore-limbs, on which the outer finger was enormously elongated 
to support a wing-like membrane. These animals no doubt flew from 
tree to tree, and hopped or shuffled along the ground. They appear 
to have been confined to the Mesozoic periods. The important genera 
are Pterodactylus (Fig. 181), Rhamphorhynchus^ Dimorphodon, and 
Pteranodon, 

ix. Deinosauria — a remarkable group of animals, mostly of enormous 
size, which presented structures linking them with birds. Some of 
them had a covering only of naked skin, others possessed an armour 
of bony plates like those of the crocodile. The hind-limbs are usually 
enormously developed in comparison with the fore-limbs, showing 
that the animals probably walked on their hind feet. The deinosaurs 
abounded during the Mesozoic ages and in many diverse types. Some 
of the more important genera are Iguanodon (Fig. 192), Hykeosaurus, 
Cetiosaurus, Megalosaurus, and Compsognathus. The largest animal 
yet known, the Atlantosaurus, has been found in the Jurassic rocks of 
North America (p. 307). 

X. Thecodontia — a group of carnivorous reptiles, remarkable for pos- 
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sessing teeth which have been classed by Professor Owen as incisor, 

canine, and molar. Their remains have been found in supposed 

Triassic rocks in South Africa. 

AVES, birds. — This important section of the animal kingdom has been 

but sparingly found in the fossil state. The facility with which birds can 

escape by flight from the destruction that befalls other land-animals will no 

doubt suffice to explain why their fossil remains should be so infrequent. The 

oldest known birds had curious reptilian affinities, being furnished with jaws 

and teeth. Taking all the known forms of birds, recent and fossil, they may 

be grouped in the following subdivisions : — 

I.- Saurursa — in this singular extinct group the vertebral column was 
prolonged into a long lizard-like tail, each vertebra of which, however, 
bore a couple of quill -feathers. The only known example is the 
Archceopteryx of the Jurassic system — the oldest bird yet discovered 
(Fig. 182). 

II. Odontomithes or toothed birds. Some of these (Odontolcae) were 
diving birds with rudimentary wings, ratite sternum, powerful legs, a 
strong tail for steering, and jaws with numerous conical teeth sunk in 
a deep continuous groove (Ilesperomis), Others (Odontotormse) were 
provided with strong wings and carinate sternum, and had their teeth 
sunk in separate sockets, as in the crocodiles. The toothed birds 
have long been extinct They have been found most abundantly in 
the Cretaceous rocks of Kansas. 

III. Batitss — the cursores or running birds, such as the ostrich, casso- 
wary, rhea, emeu, and apteryx. These have not with certainty been 
found fossil in strata older than the Tertiary series. The gigantic 
extinct Dinamis of New Zealand belongs to this class. 

IV. Carinatn — generally possessing powers of flight. These include 
most of the birds of the present day. The arrangement of this great 
sub-class into definite orders has not been yet satisfactorily accom- 
plished. The student, however, may And some advantage in making 
himself acquainted with the following names which, though in process 
of being superseded , are still in common use. Natatore s — ^swimmers 
or palmipeds, with short legs placed behind and provided with webbed 
feet, lliese include gulls, penguins, geese, ducks, swans, cormorants, 
etc. Remains of this order are found in Cretaceous and Tertiary 
strata. Gralla tores — ^waders, chiefly found by the shores of rivers, 
lakes, or the sea, distinguished by the length of their legs, which are 
not completely webbed. They include plovers, cranes, flamingoes, 
storks, herons, snipes, etc. They have been found fossil in Cretaceous 
and Tertiary rocks. R as ores — scratchers or gallinaceous birds, 
including the various tribes of fowls and pigeons. They are found 
fossil in Tertiary strata. Scan sores — climbers, including the parrots, 
cuckoos, toucans, and trogons. They are only found fossil in Tertiary 
and Post-tertiary rocks. Insessores — perchers, passerine birds in- 
clude by far the largest number of living birds, and all the ordinary 
song-birds. They have not been met with in a fossil state in rocks 
older than the Tertiary series. Raptoresor birds of prey, comprising 
birds with strong, curved, sharp-edged, and pointed bills, and strong 
talons, as the eagles, hawks, falcons, vultures, and owls. This order 
also has not been obtained fossil except in To-tiary and Post-tertiary 
rocks. 
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MAMMALIA. — The highest class of the vertebrata is represented chiefly 
on the land, the marine representatives being few in number, though often of 
large size (whales, dolphins, porpoises, manatee, seals, morse). In marine 
deposits, therefore, we need not expect to find mammalian remains abundant 
at the present time. Doubtless from the time of their first appearance 
mammals have always been, on the whole, terrestrial animals ; their fossil 
remains consequently occur but sparingly among ancient geological formations. 
The earliest known examples belong to the Marsupial type, and have been 
found in the Triassic and Jurassic rocks of Europe and North America. 

I. Prototheria or Ornithooelphia — including the two types of 
Omithorhynchus and Echidna. 

II. Metathbria or Dioelphia — Marsupial animals. Comprising the 
Opossums (Didelphidae), Dasyures, Myrmecobius, Perameles, Kangaroos, 
and Wombats. As just mentioned, it is representatives of this section of the 
vertebrates that occur fossil among the Mesozoic rocks [Microlestes, Fig. 170, 
Dromaiherium, Amphitherium, Phascoloiherium, Fig. 183]. 

III. Eutheria or MoNOOELPHiA — including the vast majority of living 
and extinct mammalia. They may be grouped as follows : — 

Edentata — sloths, ant-eaters, armadilloes, pangolins, and African ant- 
eaters. Some enormous extinct types of Edentates have been found 
in America [Megatherium, Mylodon, Morqpus, Glyptodon\. 

Sirenia — aquatic fish-like animals including the manatee, dugong, sea- 
cow. The last named is now extinct, the last having been kiUed so 
recently as 1768. Numerous fossil remains of Sirenians occur in 
Miocene and Pliocene deposits of Europe \Halitheriutn\. 

Cetacea — whales including the Balaenidae or whalebone whales, Delphi- 
noidea or toothed whales (Sperm whale, Ziphius, Narwhal, Porpoise, 
Ca'ing whale. Grampus, Dolphin). Cetacean ear-bones and other bones 
are not infirequent in Tertiary and Post-tertiary strata. 

Insectiyora — ^smaU terrestrial mammals like the shrews, moles, myogale. 
No fossil insectivores older than Eocene times are known, except 
perhaps Stereognaihus of the Stonesfield slate. 

Cheiroptera — animals with the fore-limbs adapted for flight, including 
the tribe of bats. Fossil representatives are found as far back as 
Eocene rocks. 

Bodentia — small terrestrial plant-eating mammals, distinguished by their 
large chisel-shaped incisor teeth, specially adapted for gnawing, and 
by the absence of canines. Among them are squirrels, marmots, 
beavers, dormice, rats, mice, voles, lemmings, jumping mice, jerboas, 
porcupines, chinchillas, cavies, rabbits, and hares. Fossil rodents 
belonging to most of the existing families have been met with in 
Tertiary and Recent strata, together with some extinct types. 

Ungnlata or hoofed animals include the Hyrax, the Proboscideans 
(elephants. Fig. 205, and the extinct types of Mastodon, Fig. 199, 
Deinotherium, Fig. 200, etc. ) and the extinct type of the Deinocerata 
(Fig. 196); the perissodactyl or odd-toed group (tapirs, rhinoceroses, 
horses, {jPalaotheriuni], Fig. 195), and the artiodactyl or even -toed 
group (hippopotamus, peccary, swine, Uama, camel, chevrotains, the 
true ruminants, such as deer, antelopes, giraffes, {Helladotherium, Fig. 
203], and all bovine animals). The earliest known forms are of 
Eocene age. 

CamiYOra — so named firom the majority of them subsisting on animal 
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food and being eminently beasts of prey. They are divided into (i) 
Fissipedes or true carnivores, generally adapted for life on land, 
comprising (a) the ^loroids or cat-like forms (lions, tigers, cats, puma, 
jaguar, cheetah, civet-cat, ichneumon, hysena, and various fossil forms 
found in Tertiary and Post -tertiary deposits) ; (d) the Cynoids or dog- 
like forms (dogs, wolves, foxes); and {c) the Arctoids or bears and 
their allies (otters, badgers, weasels, raccoons, panda) ; (2) Pinnipedes 
or aquatic carnivores, divisible into three well-marked families: (a) 
Otariids or sea-bears ; (d) Trichechids or walruses ; {c) Phocids or true 
seals. 
Primates, the highest division of vertebrate life, comprising (i) the 
Lemuroid animals ; (2) the Hapalids or marmosets ; (3) the Cebids or 
American monkeys ; (4) the Cercopithecids, the monkeys of the Old 
World, exclusive of the apes; (5) the Simiids or man -like apes 
(Troglodytes^ Gorilla^ Simia, and Hylobates)\ (6) Man. 
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Aar glacier, former extent of, 358 

Abies t 348 

Abysmal deposits, 78, 92 

Acacia, fossil, 340 

Acanthodes, 261* 

Acer, 331, 345 

Acervularia, 265 

Acid rocks, 162, 164 

Acids, 117 

Acids, humous or organic, influence 
of, in geological changes, 16, 24, 
47, 52, 81, 160 

Acrodus, 294, 296, 305 

Acrosaienia, 301 

Acrydiidae (locusts), fossil, 274 

Actinodon, 290 

Actinolite, 133 

Adelsberg, caverns of, 53 

Africa, effects of changes of tempera- 
ture in, 13 

Agate, 128 

Agave, 330 

Agglomerate, 154 

Agnopterus, 332 

Agnostus, 244*, 24s 

Air, geological work of the, 10 

Alabaster, 136 

Albatross, ancient form of, 332 

Albian, 232, 323 

Albite, 132 

Alcyonarian corals, 251* 

Alder, fossil, 314, 345, 346* 

Alethopteris, 272* 

Algae, fossil, 242*, 249* 

Alkali metals, 120, 122 



Alkaline carbonates, 122, 128 

Alkaline earths, metals of the, 123 

Alligator, fossil forms of, 305 

Alluvium, 34, 35*, 37* ; fossil evi- 
dence from, 361 

Almond-tree, fossil, 331 

Alnus, 345, 346* 

Aloe, fossil, 330 

Alpine hare, fossil, 364 

Alps, Archaean rocks of, 235 ; Silurian, 
257 ; Triassic, 298 ; Jurassic, 299, 
311 ; Cretaceous, 313, 327 ; Eocene, 
335 ; Miocene, 339 ; successive up- 
heavals of, 328, 339, 344, 345 

Alum Bay, leaf-beds of, 334 

Alum slate, 168, 248 

Alumina, 121 

Aluminium, 116, 121 

Aluminous silicates, 121, 130 

Alveolites, ijj 

Amber, insects in, 214, 215, 338 

Ambonychia, 254 

Amethyst, 127 

Ammonites, 221, 303*, 308, 309, 
318, 319*, 322 

Amomum, 330 

Amorphous minerals, 127 

Amphibians, fossil, 239, 273, 276, 
288, 291, 294 

Amphibole, 133 

Amphibolites, 169 

Ampyx, 253 

Amygdaloid, defined, 146 

Amygdaloidal structure, 99 

Amygdalus, 331 
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Amygdules, defined, 146 

AnanchyteSt 316, 317* 

Anchitherium^ 333 

Anchor ice, 61 

AncyloceraSy 319*, 320, 322 

Andesine, 132 

Andesite, 165 

Anhydrite, 136, 156, 285, 289, 292, 

297 
Angelina t 193, 194* 
Animals, geological action of, 81 ; 

durable parts of, 215 \ rocks formed 

of remains of, 158 
Animals and plants, preservation of 

remains of, 6, 40, 46, 56, 58, 59, 

78, 79, 81, 83, 88, 90, 158, 172, 

173 
Annelids, 244, 253* 

Anoplotheriutn, 221, 336, 337 

Anorthite, 132 

Ant, white, removal of soil by, 18 

Ant-eater, fossil, 341 

Antelopes, fossil, 333, 341, 347, 350, 

363 
Anthracite, 160 

Anthracomya, 275, 279, 280* 

Anthracosaurus, 276 

Antkracosia, 275 

Anthracotherium, 367 

Anthrapatamon, 279 

Anticline, 191*, 192*, 193* 

Apatite, 137 

Apennines, Cretaceous rocks of, 313 

Apes, fossil, 221, 341, 343 

Aqueous, definition of, 143 

Arabia, sand-deserts of, 21 

Aragonite, 135 

Aralia, fossil, 314 

Araucaria, 299 

Araucarioxylon, 273 

Area, 343 

Arcestes, 294 

Archaean periods, 226, 231, 233 

ArchcBocidaris, 277, 278* 

Archaopteryx, 307* 

ArchegosauruSt 276 

Architecture and Geology compared, 

8, II 
Arctic fox, former southward range of, 

356 ; fossil, 364 
Arctic regions, fossil plants of, 300, 

344 



Arctic vegetation, former southward 

spread of, 351 
Arenicolites, 253 
Arenig group, 232, 257 
Argillaceous, 151, 152 
Argillomis, 332 
Asaphus, 253, 254* 
Asbestus, 133 
Ascoceras, 255 
Ashdown Sand, 323 
Ashes, volcanic, loi, 153, 169, 205*, 

206 
Asplenium, 315, 330 
Assise (in stratigraphy), 222 
Astarte, 302, 348 
Asterolepis, 26:t 
Asterophyllites, 272, 274* 
Astronomy aids Geology, 227 
Athyris, 265, 279 
Atlantosaurus, 307 
Atmosphere, geological influence of 

the, 10; composition of, 117, 119, 

121 ; original state of, 230 
Atoll, 88 

Atrypa, 253, 255*, 265 
Auchenaspis, 255 
Augite, 133 
Augite-andesite, 165 
Auvergne, extinct volcanoes of, 96 
Avalanches, 62 
Avtcula, 294, 29s*, 296 
Aviculopecten, 275, 279, 280* 
Axes of crystals, 125 
Axinus, 288 

Babylon, how buried, 20 

Backs and cutters, 186* 

Bactrites, 266 

BacuHtes, 319*, 320, 322 

Bagshot Sands, 334 

Bajocian, 232, 309, 310 

Bakevellia, 288* 

Bala group, 232, 257 

Bamboo, fossil, 345 

Bannisdale Flags, 257 

Baphetes, 276 

Barium, 116, 123 

Barnacles as proofs of elevation, 112 

Bars at river-mouths, 76 

Barton Clay, 334 

Barytes, 123, 136, 209 

Basalt-glass, 165, 207 
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Basalt rocks, 164, 166* 

Basaltic structure, 165, 166* 

Bases, 117 

Basic rocks, 164 

Bath Oolite, 309 

Bathonian, 232, 309, 310 

Bat, fossil, 333, 337 

Beaches, raised, 112, 358, 359 

Bear, fossil, 341, 344, 347, 348, 350 

Beaver, fossil, 341, 344, 348 

Bed (in stratigraphy), 142, 172, 173, 

222 
Beech, fossil, 314, 331, 340, 344 
Beetles, fossil, 304, 341 
Belemnite, 302, 303, 318 
BelemniteHa^ 322 

Bellerophon^ 246,255, 256*, 280, 281* 
Bembridge Series, 337 
Bermuda, recent limestone formations 

of, 85, 151 • 
B6ryl in granite, 164 
BeryXt 320* 
Betula, 345 
Biotite, 132 
Birch, climate of, 219; fossil, 345, 

3SS 
Birds, fossil, 307*, 321, 332 ; with 

teeth, 221, 322, 332 
Bison hunted by early man, 364 
Black Jura, 309 
Blackthorn, fossil, 348 
Blastoids, 221, 277, 278* 
Blattidcs (cockroaches), fossil, 256, 

274 
Blende, 209 
Blocks, erratic, 64, 359 ; volcanic, 

102*, 154, 205*, 206 
Blow-holes, 70, 71* 
Boars, fossil, 350, 365 
Bog-bean, fossil, 348 
Bog-iron ore, 47, 129, 157 
Bog-manganese, 130 
Bogs ; see Peat 
Bombs, volcanic, 153 
Bone-beds, 160, 296, 298 
Bone-breccia, 161 
Bone-caves, 56, 90, 160, 362 
Bosses, eruptive, 201, 202* 
Bottom-moraine, 359 
Boulder-clay, 353, 354, 359 
Bracheux, sands of, 334 
•' Brachiopods, Age of," 246 



Brachiopods, fossil, 246*, 253, 955*, 

264*, 265, 275, 279, 280*, 287*, 

301, 316, 347*, 348 
Brachymetqpus, 278 
Bracldesham Beds, 334 
Bradford Clay, 309 
Bramatherium, 350 
Branchiosaurus, 289 
Breakers ; see Waves 
Breaks in succession, 222 
Breccia, 149*, 154 
Brick-clay, 152 
Brick-earth, 19, 20*, 362 
Britain, ancient glaciers and ice-sheets 

of» 65, 353, 358 ; lava plains of, 

no 
Brittle-stars, fossil, 252 
BronteuSt 263*, 264 
Brontosaurus, 306 
Brown coal, 159, 338 
Brown colour of rocks, usual cause of, 

123, 129, 151 
BruxeUian, 334 
Buckthorn, fossil, 315, 345. 
Bunter or Lower Trias, 232, 297 
Burrows of animals, 81, 212, 244 
Butterfly, earliest known, 304 
Buzzard, ancestral forms of, 332 

Cactus, fossil, 330 

Caifer cat, fossil, 364 

Cainozoic time, 231, 232, 327 

Cairngorm stones, 128 

Calamiies, 259, 272, 274*, 287 

Calc-sinter, 57, 157 

Calcaire-grossier, 334 

Calcareous, 151 

Calcareous sand, 158 

Calcareous tufa, 57 ; fossils from, 

363 
Calceola, 263*, 265 

Calceola group, 266 

Calcification, 217 

Calcite, 124*, 126, 134*, 135*, 209 

Calcium, 116, 121 

Calcium - carbonate (see Lime, car- 
bonate of), 25, 26, 52, 55, 58, 84, 
86, 89, 119, 121, 124, 134, 151, 
154, 158, 215, 217 

Calcium-phosphate, 120, 137 

Calcium- silicates, decomposition of, 

S3 
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Calcium-sulphate, 47, 117, 121, 136 

Callipteris, 286* 

Callitris, 330 

Callovian, 308, 310 

Calymene, 253 

CuTnaropkoria, 287* 

Cambrian, 233, 239 ; origin of term, 
240 

Camels, fossil, 344, 350 

Cancellaria, 343 

Canis, 356 

Canons, erosion of, 32 

Caprina, 317, 318* 

Caprotina, 318 

Caradoc group, 232, 257 

Carbon, 116, 117, 118, 123 

Carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid), in- 
fluence of in weathering, 14, 24, 53, 
119 

Carbonates, 119, 124, 134 

Carboniferous system, 232, 267 

Cardita, 343 

Cardium (cockle), 294, 295*, 296, 343, 

349 
Carnallite, 297 

Carnivores, fossil, 347 

Carpinus, 331 

Carpolithes, 273, 275* 

Carya, 345 

Caryocaris, 253 

Cassia, fossil, 315 

Castanea, 331 

Casts and moulds (fossils), 216 

Cat, fossil, wild, 341, 347 ; fossil 
Caffer, 364 

Caulopteris, 287 

Cave-bear, 364 

Cave-earth, fossils from, 362 

Caverns, origin of, in limestone, 53, 
54*. 56 ; preservation of animal re- 
mains in, 90 

Caves, sea-formed, as proofs of eleva- 
tion, 112 

Cellular, definition of, 146 ; structure, 

97*. 98, 99*. loi. 146 
Cellulose, 214 
Cementing materials of rocks, 151, 

Cenomanian, 232, 322, 323 
Cephalaspid fishes, 221, 255, 261 
Cephalaspis, 255, 261* 
Cephalopods, fossil, 246, 255, 257*, 



265*, 266, 280, 281*, 288, 294, 

29s*. 302, 303*, 318, 319* 
Ceratiocaris, 253, 255* 
Ceratites, 294, 295* 
Ceratodus, 262, 294, 296 
CercUopkyllum, 348 
Ceriikium^ 308, 331 
Cerithium stage (Miocene), 343 
Cervus, 221 
CeteosauruSt 306 
Charopotamus, ^67 
Cfueietes, 277 
Chalcedony, 128* 
Chalk, 158, 323, 324 
Chalk-marl, 324 
Chalybeate springs, 59, 138 
Chalybite, 135 
Chama, 331 
Chamarops, 331 
Cheirodus, 275 

Chemical action of running water, 24 
Chemical composition in relation to 

fossilisation, 213 
Chert, t6o 
Chestnut, fossil, 331 
Chevrotains, fossil, 337 
Chiastolite slate, 168, 203 
Chillesford Clays, 348 
China-clay, 152 
Chitin, 21$ 

Chlorides, 117, 124, 137 
Chlorine, 116, 120 
Chlorite, 134 
Chlorite-schist, 169 
Chloritic Marl, 324 
Chondrites^ 249* 
ChoneteSy 265, 279 
Chrysotile, 167 
Cidaris, 301*, 308 
Cinnamon, fossil, 315*, 331, 345 
Civets, fossil, 337 

Clastic, definition of, 141 ; rocks, 148 
Clay, 121, 152 
Clay-ironstone, 135, 136*, 157, 160, 

178 
Clay-slate, 168 
Cleavage of minerals, 123* ; of rocks, 

193. 19s* 
CleidophoruSt 254 

Cliff-debris, 149 

Climate, uniformity of, in Palaeozoic 

time, 239 ; former warmer, 331, 
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340, 346 ; refrigeration of, 347, 
351 ; amelioration of, in Pleistocene 
times, 357 ; establishment of 
present distribution of, 328 

Clinometer, 188* 

Clisiopkyllutn, 276 

Club-mosses, fossil, 249, 259, 272 

Clymenia, 266 

Coal, 159 ; derived primarily from the 
atmosphere, 119; mode of forma- 
tion of, 103, 173, 206, 269 ; of 
Carboniferous age, 269 ; of Jurassic 
age, 299, 309 

Coal-measures, 232, 282 

Coblenzian, 266 

Coccosfeus, 262 

Cochliodus, 281 

Cockroach, fossil, 256, 274, 304 

Coleoptera, fossil, 304, 341 

Colorado River, Grand Canon of, 32, 

33* 

Colouring materials of rocks, 151 
Columnar structure, 165, 166* 
Commentry, insect-beds of, 275 
Compression, effects of, on rocks, 

187, 192 
Conchoidal fracture, 162 
Concretionary, definition of, 141 ; 

structure, examples of, 136*, 140*, 

141*, 142*, 156*, 177 
Concretionary minerals, 127 
Cones or fans of streams, 35* 
Conformability, 182, 183* 
Conglomerate, 150*, 173, 179 ; 

schistose, 170 
Coniferae, fossil, 260, 273, 291, 293*, 

314. 315. 330. 340, 344 
Coniston grits, 257 

Contact metamorphism, 202, 203*, 

204, 207, 208 
Contemporaneous sheets, 204 
Continents, geological date of, 238, 

256, 267, 328 
Conularia, 280, 281* 
Conus, 331 

Coprolites, 161, 215, 276 
Corals, fossil, 251*, 263*, 276, 277*, 

300* 
Coral -limestone (Coral-rock), 158 
Coral Rag, 308 

Coral-reefs, 87* ; Jurassic, 300, 311 
Corallian, 232, 308, 311 



Coralline Crag, 349 

Corbula, 336* 

Cordaites, 273, 275* 

Combrash, 309, 310 

Corylus, 331 

Coryphodon, 333 

Cosmic dust, 122 

Cotoneaster, fossil, 331 

Crabs, fossil, 304 

Crag, 348 

Cranes, fossil, 336 

Crania, 301 

Crater, definition of, 95, 104 

Cray- fish, fossil, 304 

Credneria, fossil, 315 

Cretaceous system, 223, 232, 313 

Crickets, fossil, 274 

Crinoids, fossil, 243, 251, 265, 267, 

277, 278*, 294, 300 
Crinoidal Limestone, 158, 159* 
CrioceraSt 319*, 320 
Crocodiles, fossil, 296*, 332, 341 
Crust of the Earth, meaning of the 

term, 93 ; simple elements in, 116 ; 

structure of, 171 
Crustacea, fossil, 244*, 253, 254*, 

255*, 262*, 263*, 277, 278*, 303, 

304* 
CryphcBus, 264 

Crystals, forms of, 125* 

Crystalline, definition of, 143 

Crystalline structure, different modes 

of origin of, 143 ; superinduced by 

calcareous water, 155 
Crystallites, 143, 144* 
Ctenodonta, 246, 254 
Cube, 125* 
Cucullaa, 265 
Cupressinites, 330 
Cupressocrinus, 265 
Current-bedding, 37, 38, 174, 175* 
Curvature, strata of, 190*, 191*, 192*, 

193* 
Cuttle-fishes, fossil, 246 

Cyatkaxonia, 251 

Cyathocrinus, 265, 277 

Cyathophyllum, 251, 263*, 265 

Cycads, fossil, 221, 291, 293*, 299, 

300*, 314, 315 

" Cycads, Age of," 293 

Cycadeoidea, 300* 

CycaditeSt 299 
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Cypraa, 343 
Cypridina-shales, 266 
Cyprina, 348 
Cyprist 278 
Cyrena, 331. 337 
Cyrtia, 265 

Cyrtaceras, 255, 266, 288 
Cystideans, 221, 244, 252* 
Cystiphyllum^ 265 
Cyiherea, 343 

Dadoxylon, 273 

Dalmanites, 263*, 264 

Danian, 232, 322, 325, 327 

Daonella, 294 

Dapedius, 304 

Dasomis, 332 

Day, former length of, 229 

Dead Sea, 48, 157 

Decalcification, 217 

Deciduous trees, fossil, 330 

Deer, fossil, 333, 341, 343, 347, 348 

Deinocerata, 221, 333*, 334 

Deinosaurs, 295, 3061 320 

Deinotherium, 341, 342*, 344, 347, 

350 
Deltas in lakes, 45* ; in the sea, 76 ; 
entombment of remains of land 
animals in, 90 ; of Cretaceous age, 

314 
Dendrerpeton, 276 

Dendrites, 130, 131* 

DendrocrinuSy 252 

Denudation {see Weathering, Rain, 
Springs, Rivers, Glaciers, Sea), 
183*, 342 ; rate of, 28 

Deserts, 21, 151 

Desiccation, iniluence of, in weather- 
ing, 13 

Detritus, see Alluvium 

Devitrification, 98, 144 

Devonian, 232, 258 

Diabase, 165 

Diadema, 301 

Diallage-rock, 165 

Diamond, 118 

Diatoms secrete silica and form de- 
posits, 83, 84*, 128, 215 

Dichobuney 333 

Dicotyledons, earliest known, 314 

Dictyonema, 243* 

Dicynodon, 295 



Didymcgraptus, 250* 

Diestian, 349 

Dimetric crystals, 125* 

Ditnorphodan, 366 

Dinichthys, 262 

Dinomis, 332 

Diorite, 165 

Dip of strata, 187, 188*, 189* 

Dip-joints, 186* 

Diplograptus, 250* 

Dipk^terus, 261 

Dipterus, 262 

Dirt-beds, 311 

Discina, 246, 275, 279, 301 

DiscinocariSt 253 

Discosaurus, 321 

Dislocation of strata, 194, 195* 

Dodecahedron, 125* 

Dogger, 310 

Dogs, fossil, 337, 365 

Dogwood, fossil, 315 

Dolerite, 165 

Dolomite, 122, 135, 155, 156*, 292. 

297, 312 
Dolphin, fossil, 341 
Domestic animals, introduction of, 

365 
Dragonflies, fossil, 274, 304 

Dryopithecus, 341 

Dunes, 20, 82, 84, 151 

Dust, origin and transport of, 18, 20 ; 

volcanic, 101, 103, 153 
Dyas (Permian), 285, 289 
Dykes, 108, 109*, 163, 202, 204*, 

206, 207*, 208* 

Eagle,- fossil, 336 

Earth, study of the history of the, 5, 
7, 8, 10 ; condition of interior of, 93, 
94 ; internal heat of, 94 ; secular 
loss of heat by, 96 ; composition of 
crust of, 116 ; primeval condition 
of, 227 ; envelopes of, 228 ; density 
of, 229 ; inner nucleus and heat of, 
229; original incandescent condition 
of, 229 ; form of, as an indication 
of former plastic condition, 229 ; 
rate of rotation of, 229 ; earliest 
crust of, 229 ; present crust of, 230 

Earth-tremors, no 

Earthquakes, causes of, no ; records 
left by, 93, III 
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Earthworms, influence of, in removal 

of soil, 18, 81 
Echinoconus, 316, 317* 
Echinodermata, fossil, 243, 252*, 

277, 278*, 294, 301*, 316, 317* 
Edmondia^ 279, 280* 
Egeln, marine beds of, 338 
Elements, the most important simple, 

116 
Elephant, climate indicated by bones 

of, 219, 220 
Elephants, fossil, 348, 350, 356, 

3S7*. 361 
Elevation, proofs of, 112, 339 

Elk, fossil, 365 ; Irish, 83, 364, 365 

Ellipsocephalus, 244* 

Elm, fossil, 331, 340, 345 

Enaliosaurs, 305 

EnchoduSt 320 

Encrinurus, 253 

Encrinus, 294 

Endo-skeleton, 215 

Energy, solar, 93 ; terrestrial, 93 

Eocene, 231, 329, 330 

Eophyton^ 242* 

Eoscorpius, 273 

Eozoon, 235 

Ephemera, fossil, 260, 274 

Equisetaceae, fossil, 272, 273*, 293*, 

299 
EquuSf 221 
Erosion, base-level of, 74 ; by running 

water, 28 
Erratic blocks, 64, 359 
Eruptive, definition of, 143 
Eruptive rocks, chief varieties of, 

161 ; their place in the architecture 

of the earth's crust, 200 
Eskers, 358 

Estuaries, deposit of mud in, 76 
Eucalyptus, 331 
EucAirosaurus, 290 
Euompkalus, 279, 281* 
Europe, glaciation of, 351, 353 
Eiuypterids, 262*, 265, 279, 303 
Evergreen oaks, fossil, 336, 340, 345 
Exogyra, 302, 308, 316 
Exo-skeleton, 215 

Fagus, 331 

Fairy stones, 140*, 141, 178 

False-bedding, 37, 174, 175* 



Faluns, 343 

Famennian, 266 

Fan-palms, 330, 336 

Fans of alluvium, 35 

Fault-rock, 195* 

Faults, 19s*, 207* 

Favosites, 251, 277 

Feather-palms, fossil, 336 

Felsite, 163 

Felsitic structure, 144, 163 

Felspars, 131, 161, 164* 

Fenestella, 279* 

Ferns, fossil, 259*, 272*, 286*, 293, 

314. 315. 330 
Ferric oxide, 59, 123, 185 
Ferrous carbonate, 135, 141, 157, 160 
Ferrous oxide, 122 
Ferruginous, 151 
Fibrous minerals, 127 
Ficus (fig), fossil, 314, 315*, 331, 

340*. 345 
Fire-clay, 152 ; is an ancient soil, 

102, 173, 206, 269 
Fir, Scotch, fossil, 348 
Fishes, fossil, 239, 255, 260*, 261*, 

281, 282*, 288*, 289, 294, 304*, 

320*, 332 
Fishes, sudden destruction of, 262, 290 
Fissures, 209 ; volcanic, 103, 108 ; 

formed by earthquakes, iii 
Fjords, 45 

Flamingo, fossil, 336 
Flint, 160, 178, 325 
Flint implements, 362*, 366* 
Flood-plain of rivers, 39 
Flow-structure, 145*, 146, 162 
Fluid-cavities in crystals, 143* 
Fluorides, 124, 137 
Fluorine, 116, 120 

Fluor-spar, 120, 125, 137, 138*, 209 
Fluvio-marine Crag, 348 
Fluxion-structure, 145*, 146, 162. 
Foliated, definition of, 147 
Fontainebleau Sandstone, 338 
Footprints in rocks, 176, 212, 294, 

29s. 307 
Forarainifera, fossil, 249, 276*, 316*, 

331 
Forest-bed, 348 

Forest-marble, 309 

Forests, protective influence of, 82 ; 

disappearance of, 89 
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Formation (in stratigraphy), 222 

Fossilisation, conditions of, 90,215, 241 

Fossils, nature and use of, 212 ; indi- 
cate former climates, 219 ; prove 
former geographical changes, 218 ; 
mark geological chronology, 220 ; 
more plentiful in some kinds of rock 
than in others, 241 ; oldest known, 
237, 242 

Fox, Arctic, 356, 364 

Fox, fossil, 348, 356 

Fragmental, definition of, 141 ; rocks, 
148 

Frasnian, 266 

Freestone, 151 

Frogs, fossil, 341 

Frost, influence of, in weathering, 13 

Fuller's Earth, 309, 310 

Fusion, crystallisation of material 
from, 143 

Fusulina^ 276* 

Gabbro, 165 

Galena, 209 

Galerites, 317* 

Ganoid fishes, 215, 260*, 261*, 275, 
281, 282* 

Garnets, as a product of metamor- 
phism, 198, 203 

Gas-bubbles in crystals, 143 

Gasteropods, fossil, 246, 254, 256*, 
279, 281*, 331*, 336*, 347*. 356* 

Gault, 232, 322 

Gazelles, fossil, 347, 350 

Gedinnian, 266 

Geneva, Lake of, filters the Rhone, 29 ; 
silting of upper end of, 43 

Geological Record, 221, 222, 230, 231 

Geology, definition of, 4, 8 ; aim of, 226 

Gervillia, 302 

Geysers, deposits from, 59 

Ginko, fossil, 330 

Giraffes, fossil, 343, 347, 350 

Givet, limestone of, 266 

Glacial group, 351, 352 

Glaciation of rocks, 68 

Glaciers, geological action of, 62 ; 
transport by, 63* ; alterations of 
level in, 64 ; former extent of, how 
proved, 65 ; striation of rocks by, 
65, 66*, 67* ; erosion by, 65 ; former 
extension of, 352; diminution of, 35 7 



Glass, volcanic, 97, 127, 143, 144, 

162, 165, 207 
Glauconitic, 151 
Glauconitic Marl, 324 
Gleichenia, 315 
Globigerina^ 316* 
Globigerina-ooze, 86*, 324 
Glutton, former southward range of, 

356 ; fossil, 348, 364 
Glypiichus, 301 
Glyptocrinus, 252 
GfyptolcBmus, 261 
Glyptostrobus^ 345, 346* 
Gneiss, 169, 233 
Goat, fossil, 350, 365 
Gobi, sand-desert of, 21 
Grold, occurrence of, 124 
Goldau, landslip of, 52 
GoniatiteSt 266, 275, 280, 281* 
Gorges, erosion of, 31 
Granite, 163 ; structure of bosses of, 

202, 203* ; weathering of, 15 
Granitic structure, 144, 163 
Graphite, 118 
Graptolites, 221, 242, 243*, 248, 

250*, 264 
Grasshopper, fossil, 304 
Gravel, 149 
Great Oolite, 309, 310 
Great Salt Lake, 48, 157 
Green colour of rocks, common source 

of, 123, 151 
Greensand, 151 

Greensand, Lower, 323 ; Upper, 324 
Greenstone, 165 
Grey Chalk, 324 
Greywacke, 152, 239 
Griffithides^ 278 
Grit, 152 ; schistose, 170 
Ground-ice, 61 
Group (in stratigraphy), 222 
Grouse, fossil, 336 
Gryllidae (crickets), fossil, 274 
GrypkiBa, 302* 
Gryphite limestone, 302 
Guano, 160 
Gulo, 356 

Gum-tree, fossil, 315, 331 
Gypsum, 47, 122, 136, 137*, 156, 

285, 289, 292, 297, 312 
Gyracanthus^ 275 
Gyrolepis, 294 
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Hade of faults, 196, 197* 

Haematite, 129*, 157 

Halite, 137 

Haly sites y 251 

Hamites, 319*, 320 

Hamstead (Hempstead) Series, 337 

Hard water, composition of, 121 

Hare, fossil, 363 

Harlech group, 233, 247 

Harpes, 263* 

Hastings Sand, 323 

Hazel, fossil, 331, 348 

Headon series, 337 

Heavy spar, 123, 136 

Hedgehogs, fossil, 333 

Heersian, 334 

Helicoceras, 319*, 320 

Heliolites, 251* 

Heliopora, 251 

Helix, 337 

Helladotherium, 350 

Hemicidaris, 301 

Hettangian, 309 

Hexagonal crystals, 126* 

Hickory, fossil, 345 

Himalayas, upheaval of, 339 

Hippopodium, 302 

Hippopotamus, fossil, 341, 347, 348, 

350. 357. 361, 364 
Hippurites, 221, 317, 318* 

Hippurite-limestone, 325 

History and Geology compared, $, 7, 10 

Hogs, fossil, 337, 344, 348 

Holaster, 316, 322 

Holocrystalline, defined, 144 

Holopea, 255 

Holaptychius, 260*, 261 

Homalonoius, 253, 254*, 263*, 264 

Honestone, 168 

Horizon (in stratigraphy), 222 

Hornbeam, fossil, 331, 340 

Hombill, fossil, 332 

Hornblende, 133*, 162 

Hornblende-andesite, 165 

Hornblende-rock, 169 

Hornblende-schist, 169 

Horn wort, fossil, 348 

Horse, fossil, 333, 341, 344, 347, 348, 

350. 363 
Horse-tail reeds, fossil, 260, 293* 

Human implements as fossils, 360, 

362*, 366* 



Human period, 359 
Humous acids, influence of, in weather- 
ing, 16, 24, 47, 52, 81, 160 
Humus or soil, 15, 16 
Huronian, 236 
Hyaena, 221 ; fossil, 347, 348, 350, 

357. 364 
Hyaena-dens, 362 

HycBnarctos, 341 

Hyalomelan, 165 

Hybodus, 294, 296, 305 

Hydraulic limestone, 155 

Hydrocarbons, 120 

Hydrochloric acid, 120 

Hydrogen, 116, 117, 120 

Hydrozoa, fossil, 242, 243*, 250* 

HymenocariSt 244 

Hyopotamus, 333, 367 

Hyperodapedon, 295 

Hypogene rocks, 143, 161 

Hystrix, 357 

Ibis, fossil, 332, 336 

Ice Age, 352 

Ice, geological action of, 61 

Ice-sheets, 62, 352, 353 

Ice-worn rocks, 352 

Iceland spar, 124*, 134 

Ichthyodorulite or fin-spine, 282* 

Ichthyosaurus, 221, 305*, 320 

Igneous, definition of, 143 

Iguanodon, 221, 321 

Ilex, fossil, 315, 345 

Ilfracombe limestone, 266 

Ilkenus, 253 

Imagination, use of, in Geology, 173 

Inclination of strata, 187 

Induration, 202, 208 

Inferior Oolite, 309, 310 

Infusorial earth, 83 

Inoceramus, 316, 318*, 322 

Insects, fossil, 214, 215, 256, 260, 

273. 304. 311. 338. 340 
Interglacial periods, 355, 359 
Irish elk, 364, 365 
Iron, carbonate of, 135, 157 ; as a 

petrifying medium, 218 
Iron-chloride at volcanoes, 108 
Iron-disulphide, 137 ; oxidation of, 59 ; 

precipitation of, by reducing action 

of organic matter on solutions of 

the sulphate, 138, 217 
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Iron, meteoric, in deep-sea deposits, 78 
Iron, native and in compounds, 122 
Iron, oxides of, 123, 128 ; deposits 

in lakes, 47 
Iron, specular ; see Specular Iron 
Iron, sulphate of, in natural waters, 

SO 
Iron, symbol and atomic weight of, 

116 
Ironstone, 129*, 135, 136*, 141*, 

157. 160, 173, 179 
Isastraa, 300*, 308 
Isometric crystals, 125* 
Ivy, fossil, 315 

Jasper, 128 

Jaws, lower, why so often found as 

fossils. 90, 308*, 311 
Jerboa, fossil, 363 
Joints, 185, 186* 
Juglans, 315*, 331, 345 
Juniper, fossil, 315 
Jura, Lower or Black, 309, 310 ; 

Middle, or Brown, 310 
Jurassic, 232, 299 

Kames, 358, 359 

Kangaroo, fossil, 308 

Kaolin, 152 

Kellaways Rock, 308 

Keuper, 232, 297 

Kentucky, Mammoth Cave of, 53 

Kimmeridgian, 232, 308, 311 

King-crabs, fossil, 279 

Kirkby Moor Flags, 257 

Konigsberg, amber of, 338 

Kupferschiefer, 232, 288, 289. 

Labradorite, 132 
Labyrinthodonts, 288, 289*, 294 
Lagoon-channd (coral reefs), 88 
Lagoons on coast-lines, 76 ; of coral 

reefs, 88 
Lakes, disappearance of, 2 ; memo- 
rials left by, 42 ; filling up of, 43, 
45*; terraces of, 43*, 44*; deltas 
in, 45 ; deposits of, 45 ; salt and 
bitter, 47 ; frozen, 61 ; of the Old 
Red Sandstone period, 258 ; of the 
Cretaceous period, 330 ; of Tertiary 
time, 330, 335 
Lamantin, fossil, 341 



Lamellibranchs, fossil, 246, 254, 256*, 
265*, 275, 279, 280*, 288*, 294, 
29s*. 302*, 316*, 318, 331, 336*, 

337. 343. 347*. 355. 35^* 
Laminae, 173 

Laminated structure, 174 

Lamna, 320, 332 

Land, changes in the surface of the, 

I ; rate of lowering of, by chemical 

solution, 26 ; rate of lowering of, 

by mechanical degradation, 28 

Land-animals, as fossils, 213 

Land-plants, oldest traces of, 249, 259 

Land-shells, early forms of, 239, 260, 

275 
Land-sur£a.ces, evidence of, 175 

Landenian, 334 

Landslips, 50, 51*, 52 

Lapilli, 153 

Laramie group, 326 

Laurel, fossil, 314, 331, 336, 340, 

345 
Laurentian, 236 

Laurus, 331, 345 

Lava, definition of, 97 ; specific 
gravity of, 98 ; heat of molten, 98 ; 
slaggy portions of, 98 ; structure of 
a stream of, 98*, 205*; length of 
streams of, 99 ; determination of 
thickness of streams of, 100 ; proofs 
of outflow of, in the sea, 100 ; 
proofs of outflow of, on land, 100 ; 
plains of, 108 

Layer (in stratigraphy), 148, 172 

Lead-sulphide, 209 

Leda, 279, 355, 356* 

Lemming, climate of, 219 ; fossil, 364 

Lemurs, fossil, 333 

Lenham Beds, 349 

Leopard, fossil, 357, 364 

LeperdiHa, 279 

I^idodendron, 221, 259, 272, 273* 

Lepidostrobus, 272 

Lepidotus, 304 

Leptana, 253 

Leptaenids, last of the, 301 

Leucite, 165 

Liassic, 232, 309 

Libellulce^ fossil, 274 

Life, continuity of, 222 

Lignite, 159 

Lima, 302, 316 
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Lime, carbonate of, present in most 
natural waters, 25, 26, 121; solu- 
tion and removal of, by water, 52, 
84, 151, 157 ; amount of, in sea- 
water, 86 ; redeposit of, 55, 86, 89, 
151, 154, 158 ; elimination of, by 
plants, 58, 84, 135, 214 ; elimina- 
tion of, by animals, 85, 119, 135, 
215 ; detection of, 121 ; crystalline 
form of, 124, 134 ; rocks formed of, 
154, 158 ; as a petrifying medium, 
217 

Lime, phosphate of, 120, 161 ; in 
animal structures, 215 

Lime, sulphate of, 117, 156, 297 ; in 
sea-water, 25 note ; in river water, 
26 

Lime-soda felspar, 132 

Lime-tree, fossil, 344 

Limestone formed by chemical pre- 
cipitation, 154 ; formed by organic 
agenc}', 85, 87, 158, 172, 267, 277; 
formed of calcareous sea-weeds, 85 ; 
formed of corals, 87, 88 ; formed 
of crinoids, 159*, 267, 277; formed 
of shells, 85*, 86, 205* ; hydraulic, 
155 ; marine conditions indicated 
by, 219 ; solution of, by water, 24, 

52, S3 

LimncBa, 337 

Limonite, 129, 157, 160; precipita- 
tion of, in natural waters, 59 

Lingula, 246, 275, 279, 301 

Lingula Flags, 233, 247 

Lingulella, 246* 

Linton slates, 266 

Lion, climate indicated by bones of, 
219; fossil, 341, 343, 344, 357, 364 

Liparite, 162 

Liquid inclusions in the crystals of 
rocks, 143 

Liquidambar^ fossil, 331, 345 

Liriodendron^ 345 

Lithological names, 223 

Lithostrotion, 276, 277* 

Liiuites, 255, 257* 

Lizards, fossil, 289, 290, 295, 341 

Llandeilo group, 232, 257 

Llandovery groups, 232, 257 

Lobster, fossil, 304 

Locusts, fossil, 274 

Loess, 153, 363 



London, excavations in, 3 

London Clay, 334 

Longmynd group, 233, 247 

Lonsdaleia, 276 

Lower Greensand, 322, 323 

Lower Jura, 309 

Loxomma, 276 

Loxonema^ 280 

Ludlow group, 232, 257 

Lumbricaria, 253* 

Lycopods, the earliest known forms 

of land-plants, 249, 259, 272 
Lygodium, 330 
Lynx, fossil, 356, 364 

Macaque, fossil, 350 

Mackairodtis, 341, 348 

Macles or twin crystals, 136, 137* 

Macrotherium, 341 

Magma, 143 

Magnesia, sulphate of, 297 

Magnesian Limestone, 122, 155, 
156* ; (Permian), 232, 289 

Magnesium, 116, 122 

Magnesium-carbonate, 122 (see Mag- 
nesian limestone) 

Magnesium-chloride, 122, 297 

Magnetite, 125, 129, 130*, 157 

Magnolia, fossil, 315, 331, 34®. 344. 

345 
Malm, 310 

Mammaliferous Crag, 348' 

" Mammals, Age of," 329 

Mammals, earliest, 296* 

Mammoth, 356, 357*, 363, 364; 
carcases of, in frozen mud, 215 

Man, earliest appearance of, 358 ; 
traces of, among natural deposits, 
360 ; earliest sketches and carvings 

by, 364 

Manganese, symbol and atomic weight 

of, 116 
Manganese oxides, 130 ; deposition 

of, in deep sea, 78 
Mangrove swamps, 83, 271 
Manure, sources of, 161 
Maple, fossil, 314, 331, 344. 345 
Maraboot, fossil, 336 
Marble, 170 
Marcasite, 138 ; as a petrifying 

medium, 218 
Marl of lakes, 4, 46*, 82 
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Marl Slate, 232, 285, 289 
Marlstone, 309 

Marine animals more likely than ter- 
restrial to occur as fossils, 213 
Marmots, fossil, 337 
Marsupials, fossil, 296, 308*, 311 
Marsupttes, 322 
Martens, fossil, 337 
Massive, definition of, 143 
Mastodon, 221, 341*, 343, 347, 348, 

350 
Mastodonsaurus, 294 
Mayfly, fossil, 260, 274, 304 
May Hill sandstone, 257 
Mechanical deformation of rocks, 146, 

147, 168, 169, 170 
Mediterranean stage (Miocene), 343 
Megaceros, 364 
Megalichthys, 275 
Megalosaurus, 306 
Megaptilus, 275 
Menevian group, 233, 247 
Menyantkes, 348 
Mesozoic time, 231, 232, 291 
Metalloids, most important in Earth's 

crust, 116, 117 
Metals, most important in Earth's 

crust, 116, 121 
Metamorphic rocks, 168 
Metamorphism, 146, 147, 168, 193, 

194*, 198*, 202, 203*, 248 
Meteoric iron, 122 ; in deep sea de- 
posits, 78 
Meteorites, 228 
Mica, 132, 162, 164* 
Mica-schist, 169 
Mica-slate, 169, 194, 198, 203 
Micaceous, 151 
Mice, influence of, in baring soil, 

18 
Micraster, 316, 317*, 322 
Microcline, 132 
Microfelsitic, 144 
Microlestes, 296* 
Microscope, use, of in Geology, 140, 

143, 144, 162 
Millipedes, fossil, 260, 274 
Millstone Grit, 232, 283 
Mimosa, fossil, 340 
Minerals, definition of, 123 ; most 

important, 123 ; different modes of 

origin of, 126 



Mineral veins, 209 

Miocene, 231, 329, 339 

Mississippi, sediment transported by, 
28 

Mitra, 331, 343 

Moa, 332 

Modiola, 279 

ModiolopsiSj 246, 254 

Molasse, 218 

Moles, influence of burrowing habits 
of, 18, 81 

Moles, fossil, 337, 348 

Mollusca, importance of, as fossils, 244 

Monkeys, fossil, 341, 343, 347 

Monoclinic, 126* 

Monograptus, 250* 

Monometric crystals, 125* 

MonoHs, 294 

Mons, limestone of, 334 

Montlivaltia, 300 

Moon, former distance of, from the 
Earth, 229 - 

Moraines, 63, 149 ; terminal, of ice- 
sheet, 354 

Morse, fossil, 341 

Mosasaurus, 321 

Moselle, gorge of, 31 ; volcanic vents 
on the, 104 

Moulds and casts of organisms, 216 

Mountains, upheaval of, at various 
times, 112 ; determination of rela- 
tive dates of, 183* 

Mud, 152 ; depth of water indicated 
by, 219 ; inimical to some kinds of 
marine life, 172 

Mudstone, 153 

Murchison on Silurian rocks, 240,248 

Murchisonia, 255 

Murex, 343 

Muschelkalk, 232, 297 

Muscovite, 132 

Musk-sheep, climate of, 219 ; fossil, 
348. 363, 364 ; former southward 
range of, 356 

Musk-rats, fossil, 337 

Mya, 348 

Myliobaies, 332 

Mylonitic, defined, 147 

Myophoria, 294, 295* 

Myriapods, fossil, 273 

Myrica, fossil, 314 

Myrtle, fossil, 340 
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Nautilus, 247, 255, 280, 288, 294, 

29s*. 331 
Nebular hypothesis, 227 

Neck, volcanic, 105, 106*, 107*, 208* 

Nelumbium, 331 

Neocomian, 232, 322, 323 

Neolithic, 361, 365 

Nepheline, 165 

Neuropteris, 272* 

Neuropterous insects, fossil, 260 

NeMT Red Sandstone, 285, 291 

Niagara River, filtered by Lake Erie, 

30 ; gorge of, 31, 32 
Nile, delta of, 76 
Nineveh, burial of, under wind-borne 

dust, 20 
Nipa, 331 
Nitrogen, 117, 121 
Norwich Crag, 348 
Nucula, 279, 318* 
Nullipore, secretion of carbonate of 

lime by, 84 
Nummulites, 221, 331 
Nummulitic Limestone, 330, 332 
Nuphar, 348 
Nymphcea, 348 

Oak, fossil, 314, 340, 345, 348 
Obsidian, 162 

Ocean, primeval condition of the, 230 
Ochre, 129 ; precipitation of, 59 
Octahedron, 125* 
Odontopteryx, 332 
Odontomithes, 322 
CEningen Beds, 344 
Ogygia, 253, 254* 
Old Red Sandstone, 232, 258 
Oldhamia, 242, 243* 
Oldhaven Beds, 334 
Olenus, 244*, 247 
Oligocene, 231, 329, 335 
Oligoclase, 132 
Oliva, 331* 
Olivine, 133*, 167 
Olivine rocks, 167 
Omphyma, 251* 
Oolite, 155 ; origin of, 89 
Oolite, Great, 309, 310 
Oolite, Inferior, 309^ 310 
Oolitic structure, 141, 142* 
Ooze, 158 ; (calcareous), 86 ; (silice- 
ous), 84 



OphiUia, 255 

Opossum, fossil, 333, 341 

Order of succession among fossils, 220 

Order of superposition, 221 

Oreopitfiecus, 341 

Ores, 209 

Organic acids, influence of in weather- 
ing, 16, 24, 81, 160 

Organic matter in soil, 16 ; partial 
or complete removal of, in fossilisa- 
tion, 215 

Orodus, 281, 282* 

Orthis, 253, 255*, 265 

Orthoceras, 247, 255, 257*, 266, 280, 
281*, 288, 294 

Orthoceratites, 261, 247 

Orthoclase, 131, 161 

Orthoclase rocks, 161 

Orthorwta, 254, 256* 

Orthopterous insects, fossil, 260 

prthorhombic crystals, 125* 

t)sar, 358 

Osborne series, 337 

Osmeroides, 320 

Osteohpis, 261* 

Ostracods, fossil, 278 

Ostrcsa, 302, 316, 322, 336*, 343 

Otodus, 320, 332 

Otter, fossil, 341 

Outcrop of strata, 189* 

Overlap, 182* 

Ovibos, 356, 357* 

Ox, fossil, 347, 348, 350 

Oxford Clay, 308, 310 

Oxfordian, 232, 308 

Oxidation, influence of, in weathering, 
14. 123 

Oxides, 14, 117, 123, 124, 127 

Oxygen, 14, 116, 117 

Oxyrhina^ 320 

Pachyderm ATA, fossil, 329, 336, 

347. 356, 357* 
Paleeasier, 252 

Palaasierina, 252* 

Palaoblattina, 256 

PalcBochoma, 252 

PalcBochorda, 253 

Palaocrangon, 279 

Palaeolithic, 361 

Palaoniscus, 288 

PalaophycuSt 253 
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Palaopterist 259* 

Palaotherium, 221, 332*, 333, 337 

Palaeozoic, 231, 237 

Palms, fossil, 315, 330, 340 

Paludina, 336*, 337 

Pandanus, 315, 331 

Paniselian, 334 

Panopaa, 347*, 348 

ParadoxideSt 244*, 245, 247 

Parallel roads, 44* 

Paris basin, 338 

Paroquets, fossil, 336 

Pearlstone, 162 

Peat, 4, 82*, 159 ; preservation of 

animal remains in, 90 ; fossil from, 

366 
Pebbles (chalcedony), 128* 
Peccaries, fossil, 337 
PecopteriSf 272* 
Pecten, 294, 295*, 296, 302, 317, 322, 

343. 35S» 356* 
Pectunculus, 343, 349 

Pegmatite, 234 

Pelican, fossil, 332, 336 

Pentacrinite, 301* 

Pentamerus, 254, 255* 

Pentretnites, 277, 278* 

Perched blocks, 64*, 67* 

Peridot, 133, 167 

Peridotites, 167 

Perlidae (stone-flies), fossil, 274 

Perlitic, 145, 162 

Permian, 232, 284 

Petalodus, 281 

Petrifaction, 58, 217 

Petrography, 139 

Petrophiloides, 331* 

Phacops, 253, 264 

Phascolotherium, 308* 

Phasmidae (spectre -insects), fossil, 

274 
PhillipHq, 278* 
Pkolidophorus^ 294, 304* 
Phosphates, 137 
Phosphorus, 116, 120 
Phyllite, 168, 194, 203 
Phylloceras, 294 
Phyllograptus, 250* 
Phyllopods, 244, 253, 255* 
Pidcwell-Down group, 266 
Pig, fossil, 348 
Pikermi, Pliocene fauna of, 349 



Pile-dwellings, 365 
Pilton group (Devonian), 266 
Pinacoceras, 294 
Pine-trees, fossil, 330, 348 
Pinna, 302 
Pinus, 315, 330, 348 
Pisolite, 155, 322 
Pisolitic structure, 142* 
Placoderm fishes. 255, 261* 
Plagiaulax, 308 
Plagioclase, 131 
Plagioclase rocks, 164 

Plane, fossil, 314. 33 1. 344. 345. 346* 

Planets, formation of, 228 

Planorbis, 337 

Plants, preservation of remains of, 6, 
40, 46, 56, 58, 59, 78, 79, 81, 83, 
89, 90. 158. 213. 259*, 270*, 272*, 
273*, 274*, 275*, 286*, 293*, 300*, 

315*. 331*. 340*. 346* ; durable 
parts of, 214 ; geological action of, 
81 ; rocks formed of remains of, 
82, 158, 159 

Plaster of Paris, 136 

Plaianus, 331, 345, 346* 

Platycrinus, 277 

Platyschisma, 255 

PlaiysomuSy 288* 

Pleistocene, 231, 329, 351 

Plesiosaurus, 221, 296, 305, 320 

Pleuracanthus, 275, 282* 

Plettrotomariay 280 

Plication of strata, 191, 196* 

Plicatula, 302 

Pliocene, 231, 329, 345 

Pliopithecus, 341 

Plum, fossil, 331, 345 

Plutonic, definition of, 143, 161 

Plymouth Limestone, 266 

Podozamites, 293 

Polyzoa, fossil, 279, 349 

Pond-lily, fossil, 348 

Pondweeds, fossil, 340 

Poplar, fossil, 314, 331, 340, 344, 

345. 346* 
Populus, 345, 346* 
Porcupine, fossil, 350, 357, 363 
Porphyritic, 144, 145* 
Portlsmdian, 232, 308, 311 
Portland Sand and Stone, 308, 311 
Posidonamya, 282 
Post-pliocene group, 351, 352 



Post-tertiary rocks, 231, 351 

Potassium, 116, 122 

Potassium-chloride, 122, 297 

Potassium-sulphate, 122 

Poteriocrinust ^77 

Pot-holes, 29, 30* 

Prawns, fossil, 304 

Precipitation of mineral matter, 47, 
54, 55, 59 ; rocks formed by chemi- 
cal, 154 

Prehistoric (in stratigraphy), 231 

Present, key to the Past, 5 

Pressure, effects of, on rocks, 185, 192, 

193 
Prestwichia, 279 

Primary rocks, 231 

Primordial, 233, 241, 247 

Prism in crystallography, 125* 

Pristis, 332 

Proboscidea, fossil, 341 

Productus, 265, 279, 280*, 287*, 288 

Protaster, 252 

Proteaceous plants, fossil, 331*, 336, 

340 
Proterosaurus, 289 

Protocystites, 252 

Protriton, 290 

Prunus, 331, 345, 348 

Psammites de Condroz, 266 

Psammodus, 281 

Paronius, 287 

Pseudocrinites, 252* 

Psilapkyton, 259* 

Pteraspis, 255, 261 

Pterichihys, 261*, 262 

Pterinea^ 265 

Pterodaciylus, 306* 

Pterapkyllutn, 293*, 299 

Pteropods, fossil, 28Q, 281* 

Pterosaurs, or flying lizards, 306*, 320 

PterygotuSt 262* 

Ptychocercu, 319*, 320 

Pulkutra, 294, 296 

Pumice, 162 

Pumiceous, definition of, 146 

Pupa, 275 

Purbeckian, 232, 308, 311 

Purpura, 347*, 349 

Pycnodus, 304 

Pygaster, 301 

Pyramid in crystallography, 125* 

Pyrite, 138, 140*, 141 
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Pyroxene, 133 Of: . 0^/-/^> 

Pythonomorphs, 321 '^/(^^ ^>' 

Quail, fossil, 332 ^ 

Quartz, 118*, 124, 126, 127, 143, 

150, 162, 164*, 209 
Quartz-porphjrry, 163 
Quartz-trachyte, 163 
Quartzite, 170 
Quartzose, 152 
Quaternary, 231, 351 
Quercus, 315*, 345 



Rabbits, geological influence of, 18, 

81 
Races, succession of human, 3 
Radiolarians, secretion of silica by, 84, 

128 
Radiolites, 317 
Rain, influence of, in weathering, 14 ; 

removal of soil by, 17, 23 
Rain-prints in rocks, 175, 178* 
Rain- wash, 19, 20* 
Raised beaches, 112, 358, 359 
Rastrites, 250* 
Rays, fossil, 275 
Recent (in geology), 231, 351, 358, 

359 
Red Chalk of Hunstanton, 324 

Red Crag, 349 

Red colour of rocks, general origin of, 

123, 129, 151 
Red strata, cause of colour of, 285 ; 

generally unfossiliferous, 285, 292, 

293 
Regional metamorphism, 198. {See 

under Metamorphism) 
Regular crystals, 125* 
Reindeer, climate of, 219 ; former 

southward range of, 351, 355 ; 

fossil, 364* 
Rensseleria, 265 
" Reptiles, Age of," 305 ; fossil, 305, 

332 
Rhaetic, 232, 296 

Rhamnus, 345 

RhamphorhynchuSf 306 

Rhine, carbonate of lime in water of, 

25 ; volcanic vents on, 104 
Rhinoceros, arctic form of, 220 ; fossil, 

220, 341, 343, 344, 347, 348, 350, 

356, 361, 363* 364 
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JRhizodus, 275, 282* 

Rhombohedron, 124*, 126* 

Rhone, ancient glacier of the, 65, 357 

Rhus, 345 

Rhynchonella, 254, 255*, 279, 302, 

316, 347*. 348 
Rhynchonella cuboides beds, 266 
Rhyolite, 163 
Rilly, limestone of, 334 
Ripple-marks, 175, 176* 
Rivers, chemical solution by, 24, 25* ; 

transport of sediment by, 26 ; pro- 
portion of sediment in water of, 27 ; 

erosion by, 28 ; winding courses of, 

30 ; deposition of sediment by, 32 ; 

flood - plains of, 39 ; frozen, 61 ; 

deltas of, 76 
River-floods from melting snow, 62 
River- terraces, 38*; human implements 

in, 360, 361 
Roches fiwutonnieSy 68 
Rock, definition of, 139 
Rocks, bad conductors of heat, 95 ; 

preparation of thin slices of, 140 ; 

classification of, 147 ; thickness of 

the fossiliferous, 231 
Rock-crystal, 118, 124, 127 
Rock-salt, 137, 156, 157, 285, 289, 

292, 297 
Rock-shelves marking former levels of 

the sea, 359 
Roestone, 142 
Romney Marsh, 'jj 
Roofing slate, 168 
Rotalina, 316* 
Rothliegende, 232 
Ruby, 121 

Rugose corals, 251*, 265, 276, 277* 
Ruminants, fossil, 350 
Rust, 14, 117 

Sabal, 315, 330 
Sables Moyens, 334 
Sacammina, 276 
Sal-ammoniac at volcanoes, zo8 
Salisburia, 330 

Salt, common, 47, 120, 122, 125 
Salts, 117 

Saltx, 331, 345, 346* 
Sand, varieties of, 150 ; calcareous, 158 
Sand-dunes, 20, 21*, 151 ; protected 
by growth of some plants, 82 



Sandstone, 151 ; weathering of, 15* 

Sanidine, 131 

Sapphire, 121 

Sarmatian stage (Miocene), 343 

Sarsaparilla, fossil, 330, 345 

Sassafras, fossil, 314, 315*, 345 

Satellites, planetary, 228 

Satin-spar, 136 

Saturn, planet, 228 

Saturation, influence of, in weathering, 

13 
Saurians, fossil, 290, 291 

Saxicava, 356* 

Scalaria, 348 

Scandinavian erratics in central 
Europe, 65 

Scapheus, 304* 

Scaphites, 319 

Schists, 147, 167 ; bedding of, 234* ; 
fossils in, 169 

Schistose structure, 147*, 167, 234* 

Schizodus, 288* 

Scolithus, 253 

Scoriaceous, definition of, 146 

Scoriae of lava, 98, loi 

Scorpions, fossil, 215, 256, 273 

Scotch fir, 366 

Scotland, sand-dunes of, 21 ; wave- 
action on coast of, 70, 71, 72, 73 

Screes, 19 

Screw-pine, fossil, 315 

Sea, proofs of former presence of, 4, 
70 ; demolition of land by, 70, 73*, 
74* ; chemical action of, 70 ; 
mechanical work of, 70 ; quiescence 
of deeper parts of, 72, 78 ; rate of 
erosion of land by, 72, 74 ; forma- 
tion of submarine plain by, 73, 74* ; 
accumulations by, 74 ; transport of 
sediment by, 78 ; life most abund- 
ant in upper waters of, 91 ; preser- 
vation of organic remains on floor 
of, 91 ; solution of calcareous organ- 
isms by water of, 92 ; abysses of, 
92 ; volcanic detritus on floor of, 
102 

Sea-calf, fossil, 341 

Sea-cliffs, origin of, 74 

Sea-floor, uprise of, 86 

Sea-lilies, 244, 251 

Sea-serpents, fossil, 321, 332 

Sea-urchins, fossil, 316 
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Sea-water, salts of, 120, 121, 122 

Sea-weeds, accumulations of, 84 ; 
fossil, 242*, 249* 

Sea-worms, fossil, 244, 253* 

Seal, fossil, 348 

Secondary Rocks, 231, 232, 291 

Secretary-bird, fossil, 336 

Section (in stratigraphy), 222 

Sedgwick on Cambrian rocks, 240 

Sedimentary, definition of term, 141 

Sedimentary Rocks, chief varieties of, 
148 ; original structures of, 171 ; 
superinduced structures in, 185 

Selenite, 136 

Semi-crystalline defined, 144 

Senonian, 232, 322, 325 

Septaria, 141*, 178 

Septaria Clay, 338 

Sequoia, 315, 330, 345 

Serpentine, 133*, 134. 167 

Serpentine Rocks, 167 

Series (in stratigraphy), 222 

Serpula, 253 

Sdzanne, limestone of, 334 

Shale, 153 ; weathering of, 13 

Shallow water deposits, 238, 241, 268, 
269, 270 

Sharks, fossil, 275, 281 

Shearing of rocks, 147, 168, 169, 
170, 191, 192, 193, 194*, 198* 

Sheep, fossil, 350, 365 

Sheets, intrusive, 203, 204* ; inter- 
stratified or contemporaneous, 204, 
205* 

Shells, value of, in geological inquiry, 
4, 219, 244 ; classification of Ter- 
tiary strata by means of, 329 

Shell-banks, 85 

Shell-marl, 158 

Shingle, 149 

Shore-lines, evidence of former, 112, 

174 
Shorthorn, fossil, 365 

Shrews, fossil, 337 

Shrimps, fossil, 304 

Siderite, 135, 218 

Sigillaria, 180*, 221, 272, 273, 274* 

Silica, 118, 127, 162; precipitation 
of, 59 ; secretion of, by plants and 
animals, 83, 214, 215, 325 ; as a 
cement of rock, 185 ; as a petrifying 
medium, 217 



Silicates, 124, 130 ; aluminous, Z2i, 
130 ; decomposition of, 53 ; of 
magnesium, 122, 153 ; of potassium 
and sodium, 122 

Siliceous, 151 

Siliceous sinter, 59, 157 

Siliceous spnngs, 59 

Silicic acid ; see Silica 

Silicification, '217 

Silicon, 116, 117 

Silurian, 232, 248; origin of term, 240 

Sinemurian, 309 

Sinter (calcareous), 57, 157; (sili- 
ceous), 59, 157 

Sivatkerium, 350 

Si\ralik fauna, 350 

Slaggy, definition of, 146 

Smilax, 330, 345 

Snakes, fossil, 341 

Snow, geological action of, 62 

Soda-lime felspar, 132 

Sodium, 116, 122 

Sodium-carbonate, in saline lakes, 48 

Sodium-chloride, 120, 122, 137 ; 
deposits of, 47 

Soil, influence of fi'ost on, 13 ; origin 
of, 15, 16 ; removal of, 17 ; story 
told by, 18 ; place of, in a system of 
rocks, 149 ; baked by lava, zoo 

Solution, crystallisation from, 126, 143 

Spalacotherium^ 308 

Spar, 56 

Spathic iron, 135 

Spectre-insects, fossil, 274 

Specular iron, 108, 129 

Speeton Clay, 323 

Sphaerosiderite, 135, 136*, 157 

SphenopteriSf 272* 

Spherulitic, 145*, 162 

Spicules, siliceous, 316 

Spirifera, 264* 279, 280*, 288 

Spirifers, last of the, 301 

Spirifer Sandstone, 266 

Spondylus, 343 

Sponges secrete siUca, 128 ; fossil, 
250, 316* 

Springs, 49 ; mechanical action of, 
49 ; chemical action of, 52 ; solution 
by. 52 ; deposition by, 52 ; cal- 
careous, 55 ; chalybeate, 59 ; sili- 
ceous, 59 

Spruce, fossil, 348 
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Sgualoraia, 305 

Squirrels, fossil, 333 

Stage (in stratigraphy), 222 

StagonolepiSt 296 

Stags, fossil, 344 

Stalactites, 53, 55*, 154 

Stalactitic minerals, 127 

Stalagmite, 55, 90 ; fossils from, 362 

Star-fishes, fossil, 252 

Steam in molten lava, 146 

StegosauruSy yy; 

SteneosauruSy 305 

StereognathuSf 308 

St. Erth Beds, 349 

Stigmaria, 273, 274* 

St. Lawrence River, ice-action on, 61, 
62 

Stoat, fossil, 363 

Stone-flies, fossil, 274 

Stone-lilies, 251 

Stonesfidd Slate, 310 

Stones, ice-scratched, 355 

Storm-beaches, jj* 

Strata, nature of, 172* ; association 
and alternation of, 174*, 178 ; rela- 
tive areas of, 179 ; chronological 
value of, 179 ; horizontal hills 
formed of, 181* ; consolidation of, 
185 ; original approximate horizon- 
tality of, 187; dip of, 187, 188*, 
189* ; strike of, 188*, 189* ; out- 
crop of, 189* ; curvature of, 190*, 
191*, 192*, 193* ; plication and 
shearing of, 191, 196* ; dislocation 
of, 194, 195* ; subdivided by means 
of fossils, 222 

Stratification, 40, 172*, 174*, 175* 

Stratified, definition of, 142, 148 

Stratigraphy, 174, 222 

Stratigraphical terms, chronological 
use of, 223, 240 

Stratum defined, 173 [172*, 174*] 

Strepsodus, 275 

Streptorhynchus, 279, 280* 

Striation of stones and rocks by ice, 
66, 352 

Strike of strata, 188*, 189* 

Strike-joints, 186* 

StringocephaluSt 264*, 265 

Stringocephalus Limestone, 266 

StrombuSt 343 

Strophalosiat 287* 



Sirophomena^ 254, 265 

Sub-group (in stratigraphy), 222 

Sublimates, volcanic, zo8, 127, 129 

Sublimation, 127 

Sulphates, 120, 124, 136 

Submerged forests, 112 

Submergence of land, 112 

Subsidence, 112, z8i ; proved by 
fossils, 269 

Subsoil, 149 ; origin of, 16 

Sub-stage (in stratigraphy), 222 

Suffolk Crag, 349 

Sulphates, 120, 136 

Sulphides, 117, 120, 124, 137 ; in 
petrifaction, 217 

Sulphur, 116, 119 ; at volcanoes, 
108 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 120 

Sumach, fossil, 340, 345 

Sun-cracks, 175, 177* 

Sun, influence of, in geological opera- 
tions, 93 

Superposition, order of, 3, 172 

Switzerland, glaciers of, 64, 6$ ; 
folded and crumpled rocks o^ 193* 

Syenite, 163 

SyllamuSt 320 

Syndine, 191, 192*, 193* 

System (in stratigraphy), 223 

Tabulate corals, fossils, 251 

Tachylyte, 165 

Talus, 19* 

Tapes, 343 

Tapirs, fossil, 333, 337, 341, 344 

Taunusian, 266 

Taxodium, fossil, 345 

Teleosaurus, 305 

Teleostean fishes, first appearance of, 
320 

Telerpeton, 295, 296* 

Tellina, 343, 348, 355, 356* 

Temperature, influence of, in weather- 
ing, 13, 151 

Terebratula, 265, 279, 302, 316 

Terebratulina, 322 

Termidse, fossil, 274 

Termite or white ant, removal of soil 
by, 18 

Tertiary rocks, 231, 327 

Tesseril crystals, 125* 

Tetragonal crystals, 125* 
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Textularia, 316* 
Thames, lime-salts in water of, 26 
Tkamnasiraat 300, 308 
Thanet Beds, 334 
Tkecosmilia, 300 
Throw of faults, 197* 
Thrust-plane, 198 

Tiger, climate indicated by bones of, 
219 

Till, 353. 354. 359 

Tillodonts, 333 

Time, influence of, in geological 
change, 11, 12 

Tinoceras, 333*, 334 

Titanic iron, 130 

Toads, fossil, 341 

Toarcian, 309 

Tombstones, weathering of, 14 

Topaz in granite, 164 

Torsion, effects of, 187 

Tortoises, fossil, 320, 322 

ToxoceraSt 319*, 320 

Trachyceras, 294 

Trachyte, 162 

Transport of sediment by running 
water, 26 

Transition Rocks, 239 

Travertine, 57, 58*, 154, 155 ; preser- 
vation of animal remains in, 91 

Trees, fossil, in sandstone, 180*; 
stumps of, as evidence of change oif 
level, 218 

Tree-ferns, fossil, 287, 293 

Tremadoc Slates, 233, 247 

TrematosauruSt 294 

Tremolite, 133 

Triassic, 232, 291 

Triclinic, 126* 

Trigonia, 302*, 308, 318* 

Trilobites, 221, 244*, 253, 254*, 
263*, 264, 278*, 303 

Trimetric crystals, 126* 
Trimtcleus, 253, 254* 

Tripoli powder, 83, 215 

TrochoceraSt ^S7* 

Trogons, fossil, 336 

Trogontkerium, 348 
Trophon, 347*, 349, 356* 

Tufa, 57 

Tuffs, loi, 102, 153, 205*, 206 

Tulip-tree, fossil, 345 

Tunbridge Wells Sand, 323 



Turf, conservative influence of, 18, 

82 
Turonian, 232, 322, 324 
Turrilites, 319*, 320 
Turtles, fossil, 305, 320, 332, 341 
Type fossils, 221 

Ullmannia, 287 
Ulmm, 331, 345 
Uncites, 264*, 265 
Unconformability, 182, 183* 
Uniformity of life and climate in 

Palaeozoic time, 239 
Unto, 337 

Unstratified, definition of, 143 
Upheaval, 112 
Ursus, 364 
Urus, fossil, 365 

Vasculose, 214 

Vein-quartz, 157 

Veins, mineral, 209 ; eruptive, 108, 
109*, 206 

Veinstones, 209 

Vent, definition of, 95, 103 

Ventriculites, 316 

Vertebrates, first appearance of, 239 

Vesicular, defined, 146 

Victoria, 331 

Volcanic action, 93, 97 ; initial stages 
• of, 201 ; in Palaeozoic time, 238 ; 
Cambrian, 241 ; Silurian, 248 ; 
Devonian and Old Red Sand- 
stone, 259 ; Carboniferous, 271 ; 
Permian, 286 ; Triassic, 293 ; 
Cretaceous, 325 ; Tertiary, 335, 
337; Pliocene, 345 

Volcanic cone, 95, 107 

Volcanic fissures, 103, 104*, 107 

Volcanic products, 97, loi 

Volcanic rocks, defined, 143, 161 

Volcanic vents, 103, 104*, 105 

Volcanoes, records left by, 93, 97 ; 
structure of, 96, 105, 106*, 107*, 
208* ; proofs of former existence 
of, 96, 205* 

Voltzia, 293* 

Voluta, 331*, 349 

Wad, 130 
Wadhurst Clay, 323 
Walchia, 286* 
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Walnut, fossil, 314, 331, 344, 345 
Water, chemical composition of, 117, 

120 ; influence of heated, in mineral 

veins, 210 ; influence of, in geolo- 

gical changes, 23 
Waterfalls, influence of, in river- 

at>sion, 31 
Water-bean, fossil, 331 
Water-lily, fossil, 331, 348 
Waves, force of, 70 
Wealden, 322, 323 
Weathering, 11, 12*, 14, 15* 
Wemmelian, 334 
Wenlock group, 232, 257 
Whet-slate, 168 
White ants, geological operations of, 

18 ; fossil, 274 
White Crag, 349 
Wild cat, fossil, 341, 347 
Willow, climate of, 219 ; fossil, 331, 

345. 346*, 355 
Wind, transport of dust by, 18 



Wolves, fossil, 344, 348, 363 

Wood, durability of, 214 

Woodcock, fossil, 332 

WoodocrinuT, 278* 

Woolwich and Reading Beds, 334 

Worms, geological agency of, 18 ; 
traces left by marine, 212 ; earliest 
traces of marine, 244, 253 

Yellow colour of rocks, ordinary 

reason of, 123, 151 
Yews, fossil, 330 
Ypresian, 334 
Yorkshire, waste of coast of, 72 

ZamiteSt 293, 299. 
ZaphreniiSy 251, 276, 277* 
Zechstein, 232, 289 
Zeolites, 132* 
Zinc-sulphide, 209 
Zone of fossils, 222 
Zones (in stratigraphy), 303 
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THB SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation. By A. W. Vkrraix, 

LittD., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 78. 6d. 
AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A W. Vkrrall, Litt. D. Svo. 128. 
AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOBCB, AND EUMENIDES. By A. 0. Pricka&d, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Svo. [In preparation. 

THE EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation. By Bernard Drakx, M.A. 

8vo. 68. 

ANTONINUS^ MABCUS AUBELIUS.— BOOK IV. OF THB MEDITATIONS. 

With Translation. By Hastings Crossley, M.A. Svo. 68. 
ABISTOTLB.— THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. Translated by a Cambridge 

Graduate. Svo. 58. 
THE POLITICS. By B. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Svo. [In tA« Press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Bev. J. E. C. Wxlldon, M.A., Headmaster of 

Harrow. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
THE BHETOBIC. Translated by the same. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
AN INTBODUCTION TO ABISTOTLE'S BHETOBIC. With Analysis, Notes, 

and Appendices. By E. M. Copr, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, 

Camb^dge. Svo. 148. 
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THB BTHIGS. Translated by Rev. J. B. 0. Wjelldon, M.A. Or. Svo. 

[In preparation. 

THB SOPHISTIGI BLENOHI. With Translation. By E. Foste,M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel CJollege, Oxford. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.— THE BIRDS. Translated into EngUsh Verse. By B. H. 
Ejenkzdt, D.D. Gr. Svo. 6s. Help Notes to the Same, for the Use of 
Students. Is. 6d. 

ATTIC ORATORS.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By R 0. Jbbb, Lltt.D., 
Begins Professor of Greek in the University of Gambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

BABRIUS.— With Lexicon. By Rev. W. G. Ruthertord, M.A., LL.D., Head- 
master of Westminster. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

CICERO.— THB AGADEMIGA. By J. S. Rbid, LittD., Fellow of Gains College, 
Gambridge. Svo. 15s. 

THB ACADEMICS. Translated by the same. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, M.A. Translated 
by G. B. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Gr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
ETTRIPIDES.— MBDEA. Edited by Jl W. Verrall, Litt.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A. Svo. [In the Press. 
INTRODUCTION TO THB STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 
Mahafft. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Clasaicai Writers). 
HERODOTUS.— BOOKS I.-IIL THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THB BAST. 
Edited by A. H. Sayck, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 
Svo. 16s. 

BOOKS IV.-IX. Edited by R. W. Macan, M. A., Lecturer in Ancient History at 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Svo. [In preparation. 

THB HISTORY. Translated by G. C. Macaulat, M.A. 2 vols. Gr. Svo. ISs. 

HOMER.— THB ILIAD. By Walter Leaf, LittD. Svo. Books I.-XIL 148, 
Books XIIL-XXIV. 14s. 
THB ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by Andrew Lano, M.A., Walter 
Leaf, Litt.D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THB ODYSSEY. Done into Bnglish by S. H. Butcher, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Bdinbuigh, and Andrew Lano, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THB STUDY OF HOMER, By the Rfght Hon. W. B. 
Gladstone. ISmo. Is. (Literature Primers.) 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenbieth 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HORACE.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THB ODES OF HORACE. 
By A. W. Verrall, LittD. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. By John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. each. VoL I. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated by Alex. Leeper, M.A., LL.D., Warden of 
Trinity College, Melbourne. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

KTESULS.— THB FRAGMENTS OF THB PBRSIKA OF KTBSIAS. By John 
GiLMORB, M.A. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

UVY.— BOOKS I.-IV. Translated by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

[In preparation. 
BOOKS XXI.-XXV. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THB STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (ClassUxd Writers.) 

MARTIAL.— BOOKS I. and IL OF THB BPIGRAM& By Prof. John B. B. 
Mayor, M.A. Svo. [In the Press. 

PAUSANIAS.— DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated with Commentary 
by J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In preparcUion. 
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PHBTNI0Hn8.~THE NEW FHBTNIOHUB; being a B«yiMd Text of the Beloga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichos. Witii Introdacraon and Oommentary by Rev. 
W. G. BuTHxairoED, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminater. 8yo. 18a. 
PDVDAB.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated by Erkkst Mtbbs, 
M.A. Gr. Svo. 6s. 
THE OLYMPIAN AND PTTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an Introdtietory 
Essay, by Basil Gildkbbusbvb, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkina 
University, U.S. A. Or. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEMEAN ODE& By J. B. Bust, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 8yo. [In t^ Press. 

PLATO.— PH£DO. By R. D. Abchsr-Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
PH.£DO. By W. D. Geddss, LL.D., Principal of the UniYtrsity of Aberdeen. 

8yo. 8s. 6d. 
TIliAEUS. With Translation. By R. D. ABCHXB-Hiin>, M.A. 8yo. Ite. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated by J. Ll. Dayiks, M.A., and D. J. 

Vattqhak, M.A. 18mo. 48. 6d. 
EUTHTPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHEDO. Translated by F. J. 

Chuboh. 18ino. 48. 6d. 
PHfiDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. WRzaHT, M.A. 
18mo. is. 6d. 
PLAUTUS.— THE MOSTELLARIA. By William Raksat, M.A. Edited by 
G. G. Rambat, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the Uniyersity of Glasgow. 
8yo. 14s. 
PLINY.— CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. C. PUuii Caecilii Second! 
BjpistulsB ad Traianum Imperatorem cum Eiusdem Responsis. By E. G. 
Habdy, M.A. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
POLYBIUS.- THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUa Translated by E. S. Shuck- 

BUBGH, M.A. 2 Yols. Or. 8yo. 24s. 
8ALLUST.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated by A. W. Pollabd, B.A. 

Cr. 8yo. 6s. THE CATILINE (separately). 88. 
SOPHOCLES— (EDTPUS THE KING. Translated Into English Verse by E. D. A. 

MoBSHEAD, M.A., Assistant Master at Wincbester. Fcap. 8yo. 8b. M. 
TACITUS.— THE ANNALS. By G. O. Holbbooxe, M.A., Professor of I^tin in 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8yo. 16s. 
THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Chubch, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, M.A. 

With Maps. Cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORIES. By ReY. W. A. Spookkb, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Svo. {In the Pnss. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Chxtboh, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, 

M.A. With Map. Cr. Svo. 68. 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DL/OiOGUB ON ORATORY. 
Translated by A. J. Chuboh, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, M.A. With Maps. 
Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By A. J. Chuboh, M.A., 
and W. J. Bbodbibb, M.A. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (CZawicot Writers.) 
THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSGHUS. Translated by A. Lano, M.A. 18mo 
48. 6d. 

*«* Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. Svo. 9b. 
THUOYDIDES.— BOOK lY. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of this Author. By Rev. W. G. 
RuTHKBFOBD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Svo. 78. 6d. 
BOOK YIII. By H. C. Goodhabt, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In the Press, 
VIRGIL.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 
THE JENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.— Translated by H. G. Daktks, M.A. In four vols. VoL I., con- 
taining "The Anabasis" and Books I. and IL of "The Hellenica." Cr. 8yo 
10s. 6d. CVol. IL in (he Press 
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QBAMMAR, OOMPOSITION, Ss PHILOLOG-T. 

BBLOHER.— SHORT BXBBGISBS IN LATIN FBOSB COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Put L By Rev. H. 
Belchkr, LL.D., Rector of the High School, Dnnedin, N.Z. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
KEY, for Teachera only. ISmo. Ss. 6d. 

Part 11., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, Inclnding EXEROISBS 
IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc. 18mo. Ss. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 3a. 
BLAOKIE.-GRBEE AND ENGLISH DLM^OGCES FOR USE IN. SCHOOLS 
AND OOLLEGES. By John Stuakt Blackie, Emeritos Professor of Greek 
In the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BBTANS.— LATIN PROSE EXEROISES BASED XTPON CAESAR'S GALLIC 
WAR. With a Classification of CsBsar's Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on CsBsar's Usages. By Clement Bbyanb, M.A., Assistant Master at Dnlwich 
College. Ex. fcap. Sro. Ss. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon Thucydides. By the same. 

[In pr^paraUon. 

OOOKSON.— A LATIN SYNTAX. By Christopher Cookson, M.A., Assistant 

Master at St. Paul's School. 8yo. [In prep<xraHon, 

CORNELL UNIVEBSITT STUDIES IN CLASSIOAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 

1. VUkoa, W. G. Hale, and B. I. Wheeler. I. The CUikT-Constructions : their 
History and Functions. ByW. G. Hale. Part L CritlcaL ls.8d.nett. Part 

2. Constructiye. 8s. 4d. nett II. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Language. By B. L Wheeler. Is. 8d. nett. 

aOKB^—fmBT LESSONS IN LATIN. By E. M. Eicks, B.A., Assistant Master 

at Oundle School. GL 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLAND.— EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 

WITH REFERENCE TO ROBrS SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. 

B. Enqlamd, Assistant Lecturer at the Owens College, Victoria University, 

Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 28. 6d. 
GILES.— A MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PHILOLOGY. By P. Giles, 

M. A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Collie, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 

[In the Press. 

(K)ODWIN.— Worlcs by W. W. GooDwnr, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Greek in 

Harvard University, U.S.A. 
SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. New 

Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GREENWOOD.— THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. Adapted to the 

System of Crude Forms. By J. G. Greenwood, sometime Principal of the 

Owens College, Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 58. 6d. 
HADLET AND ALLEN.— A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. By James Hadlet, late Professor in Yale College. Revised 

and in part rewritten by F. de F. Allen, Professor in Harvard College. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HODGSON.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. A brief sketch of 

the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for 

Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Ed., revised by 

F. C. Hodgson, M.A. 18mo. Ss. 
JACKSON.— FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By Blomfield 

Jackson, M.A., Assistant Master at King's College School. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Miscellaneous 

Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination Papers in Greek Scholarship. 

By the same. 18mo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 
K7NAST0N.— EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC 

VERSE by Translations from English Dramatists. By Rev. H. Ktnaston, 

D.D., Professor of Classics in the University of Durham. With Vocabulary 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

KEY, for Teachers only. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. ed. 
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LUFTOM.- AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VEB8B COHFOBI- 
TION. By J. H. Lupton, Sar-Maater of 8t Patd's School. GL Svo. 28. 6d. 

KEY TO PART IL (XXV.— C.) QL 8vo. ta. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LTRIO VERSE COMPOSITION. B7 the 
same. Gl. Svo. 8s. KEY, for Ttachen only. GL 8to. 48. Od. 
MAOKIB.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexei. By Rer. E1XI8 0. Mackis, H.A., Classical 
Master at Heversham Grammar SchooL Gl. 8yo. 48. 6d. 

ICAOMILLAK.— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. G. Macmillam, M.A. 

Fcap. 8yo. Is. M. 
MACMILLAN*8 GREEK OOURSB.— Edited by Rev. W. G. Ruthsrford, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. GL 8yo. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— AGOIDBNGE. By the Editor. 2s. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— SYNTAX. By the same. 2s. 
ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one volome. 8s. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Undkrhill, M.A., 

AssistsAt Master at St Paul's Preparatory SchooL 2s. 
A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hkaud, M.A., « 

Headmaster of Fettes College, Bdinbforgh. 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. [In preparation. 

MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In preparation, 

ELEMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editor. [In prtparation, 
MACMILLAN'S GREEK READER.— STORIES AND LEGENDS. A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. Coiaon, ' M.A., 
Headmaster of Plymouth Collie. GL 8vo. 8s. 
MACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE.- By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul's SchooL First Part GL Svo. 3s. 6d. Second Part 2s. 6d. 

[Third Part in prtparation. 
ICAOMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE.- By A. M. Cook, M.A. Being an 

abridgment of " Macmillan's Latin Course," First Part GL 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S LATIN READER.— A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Habdt, M.A., Assistant Master at Win. 
Chester. GL Svo. 2s. 6d. 

MARSHALL.— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified according 
to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. By J. M. Mawbhall, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Durham. 8vo. Is. 

MAYOR.— FIRST GREEK READER By Prof. John B. B. Mator, M.A., FeUow 
of St John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

MAYOR.— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS.— By Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., late 

Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. Part I., with 

Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Parts IL and III., with Vocabulary and Index. Fcap. 

Svo. 8s. 6a. Complete In one VoL 4s. Od. 
ClIZON.— PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 

Latin, with Notes on Idioms. JBy J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Classical 

Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. Part I.— Historical and Epistolary. 

Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6a. 
PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and lAtin, with 

General and Special Prefoces on Style and Idiom. By the same. L OratoricaL 

IL HistoricaL IIL Philosophical. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2d Ed., 

enlarged to 280 pp. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM PROSE EXTRACTS, including Easy Anecdotes and 

Letters and Notes and Hints. By the same. 120 pp. 8s. 
Translations of about 70 Extracts can be supplied to Schoolmasters (2s. 6d.]L 

on application to the Author : and about 40 similarly of "Parallel Extracts, 

Is. 6d. post Aree. 
PANTIN.— A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. E. P. Pamtih, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St Paul's School. GL Svo. Is. 6d. 

PBILB.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Puuc, Litt D., Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 18mo. Is. 
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POfiTaATB.— SEBMO LATINUS. A short Ooide to Latin Fiosa Composition. 

By Prof. J. P. PosTOATE, LittD., Fellow of Trinity OoUege, Cambridge. GL 

870. 28. 6d. EBY to " Selected Passages." Gl. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
POSTOATB AND VINOB.— A DICTIONARY OF LATIN ETYMOLOGY. Bj 

J. P. PosTGATK and 0. A. V incb. [In prqparttti<m. 

POTTS.— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSB COMPOSITION. By A. W. Porrs, 

M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Ex. fcap. 8yo. Ss. 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSB. Edited with Notes 

and References to the above. Ex. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 

2s. 6d. 

PRESTON.— EXERCISES IN LATIN VERSE OF VARIOUS KINDS. By Rev. 

G. Preston. GL 8ro. 28. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Gl. 8vo. 58. 
RSm.— A GRAMMAR OF TACITUa By J. S. Rsm, Litt. D., Fellow of Cains 
College, Cambridge. [In the Press. 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By the same. [In prepomUityn. 

ROBT.— Works by H. J. Robt, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautos to Suetonins. Part 
I. Sounds, Inflexions. Word-formation, Appendices. Cr. Sto. 9s. Part II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, etc lOs. 6d. 
SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Cr. Svo. Ss. 

BUSH.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. With Notes and Vocabnlary. By E. 

Rush, B.A. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 
RUST.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. G. Rust, 

M.A. 18mo. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. By W. M. Yates. 18mo. 

8s. 6 d. 
RUTHERFORD.- Works by the Rev. W. G. Rxttherford, M.A, LL.D., Head- 
master of Westminster. 
REX LEX. A Short Digest of the principal Relations between the Latin, 

Greek, and Anglo-Saxon Sounds. 8yo. [In prepamUion, 

THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Bdoga of the Gram- 

marian Phrynichns. With Introduction and Commentary. 8vo. ISs. (See 

also Maamittan'e Greek Course.) 
3HU0EBUR0H.— PASSAGES FROM LATIN AUTHORS FOR TRANSLATION 

INTO ENGLISH. Selected with a view to the needs of Candidates for the 

Cambridge Local, and Public Schools' Examinations. By E. S. Shucejbuboh, 

M.A. Cr. 8vo. 28. 
SIMPSON. — LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS: Cffisarian Prose. 

By F. P. Simpson, B.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 28.* 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
STRAOHAN and WHjKINS.- ANALECTA. Selected Passages for Translation. 

By J. S. Stsachan, M.A., Professor of Greek, and A. S. Wilkins, Litt. D., 

Professor of Latin in the Owens College, Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
THRINQ.— Works by the Rev. E. Thbino, M.A., late Headmaster of Uppingham. 
A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for Beginners. With 

Coloured Sentence Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONa Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
WELCH AND DUFFIELD. — LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES AR- 
RANGED FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Welch and C. G. Duffield, 
Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

WHITE.— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Gram- 
mar, and designed as an introduction to the Anabasis of Xbnophon. By 
John Williams White, Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard University, 
U.S. A. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— Works by J. Wright, M.A., latd Headmaster of Sutton Coldfleld 
School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin, 
with Progressive Exercises. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged from the First 
Book of Livy by the omission of DilQcult Passages ; being a First Latin Read- 
ing Book, with Grammatical Notes nnd Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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FIRST LATIN STBPS; or, AN INTRODUCTION BT A SEBIBS OV 
EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Gr. 8vo. Ss. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Amtngad for the Um of BeginnenK Ex. fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rnles with Examples, Exercises, 
both Latin and English, on each Role, and Yocabolaries. Cr. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ARNOLD.— A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EFIGRAPHT. By W. T. Aunold, 

M.A. [In preparation. 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINGIAL ADMINISTRATION TO THE 

ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 

OF ROME by the late Thomas Abnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 

Edited, with Notes, by W. T. A&nold, M. A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

BEBSLT.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. Bexsly. 

Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 
BURN.— ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
Robert Burn, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Ex. cr. 8vo. 14s. 
BURT.— A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 895-800. By J. B. Bukt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 yols. 8yo. 32s. 
CLASSICAL WRITBRS.— Edited by John Richabd G&xkn, M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 
8yo. Is. 6d. each. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prol L. Caupbkll, M.A 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. MAHAvrr, D.D. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prol & H. Butohxr, M.A. 
VIRGIL. By Prof. Nkttlbship, M.A. 
LIVY. By Rey. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Prot A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
MILTON. By I^ey. Stofford A. Brooke, M.A. 
FREEMAN.— Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
HISTORY OF ROME. (Historical Cowrse for Schools.) 18mo. [In preparation, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. (Historical Cov/rse for Schools.) 18mo. [In preparation, 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. 8vo. [In preparatUm. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. [Greek and Roman History.] 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 
FYFFB.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. Ftffe, M.A. Or. 8yo. 

[In preparaiion. 
GARDNER.— SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. An Essay. By Perot Gardner, 
Litt.D., Professor of Archeology in the University of Oxford. With Illustra- 
tions. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
GEDDBS.— THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. Gbdoes 

Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 8yo. 14s. 
GLADSTONE.— Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Cr. 8vo. Cs. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. 18mo. Is. 
GOW.— A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By James Gow, LittD., 
Master of the High School, Nottingham. With Illustrations. 2d Ed., revised. 
Cr. 8yo. 6s. 
HARRISON AND VERRALL.— MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
ATHENS. Translation of a portion of the "Attica" of Pausanias. By 
Margaret db G. Yerrall. With Introductory Essay and Archeeological 
Commentary by Jane R. Harrison. With Illustrations and Plans. Cr. 
Bvo. 16s. 
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JSBB.— Works by B. G. Jxbb, LittD., Professor of Greek in the Univeralty of 
Cambridge. 
THB ATTIC ORATOBS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISABOS. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
A PRIMER OF GREBE LITBRATURE. 18mo. Is. 

(See also Clatsiaal Series,) 
KIEPEBT. — MANUAL OF ANOIBIH? GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H Kie- 

PERT. Or. 8vo. 68. 
LANOIANI.— ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES.— 
By RoDOLFo Lakciaki, Professor of AxchsBology ta the Uniyersity of Rome. 
Ulnstrated. 4to. 24s. 
BIAHAFFT.— Works by J. P. Mahatit, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; firom Homer to Menander. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT; ttam the Age of Alexander to the Roman 

Conquest. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAT. From Plutarch to Polybius. 

Or. 8vo. [In (he Press. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. With Map. Cc 

8vo. lOs. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. In 2 vols. Or. 8vo. 
Vol. I. The Poets, with an Appendix on Homer by Prof. Satck. 9s. VoL 
II. The Prose Writers. In two parts. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 18mo. Is. 
EURIPIDES. 18mo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
MAYOR.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 
after HVbner. With large Additions. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— ESSAYS IN ART AND ABCH.SOLOGY. By Sir Charles Newton, 

K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
SAYOB.— THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. By A. H. Sayce, M.A., 

Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philosophy, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SHUOKBURGH.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By E. S. Shuckburoh, 
M. A. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

STEWART.- THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Aubrey Stewart. 

GL 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
WALDSTBIN.— CATALOGUE OF CASTS IN THE MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL 
ARCHiEOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE. By Charles Waldbtein, University Reader 
in Classical Archseology. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 



• « 



Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to. 6s. 



WILKINS.— Works by Prof. Wilxins, LittD., LL.D. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. lUustrated. 18mo. Is. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 
WILKINS AND ABNOLD.-A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Prof. A. S. WiLKiNS, LittD., and W. T. Arnold, M.A. Cr. 8vo. niustrated. 

[In preparation. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 

English ; Frenoh ; German ; Modem Greek ; Italian ; Spanish. 

ENG-LISH. 

ABBOTT.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR An Attempt to Illustrate some 
of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem English. By the Rev. K. 
A. Abbott, D.D., formerly Headmaster of the City of London School. Kx. 
fcap. 8vo. 68. 

BACON.— ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by P. G. Sblby, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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BUBKE.— REFLBOnONS ON THB FOBNOH REVOLUTION. By the same. 
Gl. 8vo. [In Jidy. 

BROOKE.— PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. Stoptosd A. 
Brooke, M.A. 18mo. Is. 
BARLT ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. 2 yds. 8vo. [In preparation. 

BUTLER.— HUDIBRAS. With Introduction and Notes, by Alfred Hilnbb, 
M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Part I. Ss. 6d. Farts II. and III. 48. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by Okoil M. 
Barrow, M.A., Principal and Profossor of English and Glassies, Doveton 
College, Madras. GL 8yo. [In preparation. 

OOWPEB.— THE TASK : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; Tirocxnittic, or a Re- 
view of the Schools ; and The History of tToRN Gilpin. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. Benham, B.D. GL 8vo. Is. (Globe Readings from Standard AtUhore.) 
THE TASK. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

[In preparation. 

DOWDBN.— SHAEESPERE. By Prof. Dowden. 18mo. Is. 

DRTDEN.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. C. D. ToNGE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

OLOBB READERS. For Standards I.-VI. Edited by A. F. HuBisoir. niostrated. 
GL 8vo. 



Primer I. f48 pp.) 
Primer II. (48 pp.) 
Book I. (96 pp.) 
Book IL (186 pp.) 



8d. 
8d. 
6d. 
9d. 



Book IIL (282 pp.1 
Book IV. (828 pp.1 
Book V. (416 pp.) 
Book VI. (448 pp.] 



Is. 3d. 
Is. 9d. 
2s. 
2s. 6d. 



•THB SHORTER OLOBB READERS.— lUustrated. GL 8vo. 



Primer I. (48 pp.) 
Primer II. (48 pp. 
Standard I. (92 pp. 
Standard II. (124 pp.) 



8d. 
8d. 
6d. 
9d. 



Standard IIL (178 pp.) Is. 
Standard IV. (182 pp.) Is. 
Standard Y. (216 pp.) Is. 8d. 
Standard VI. (228 pp.) Is. 6d. 



* This Series has been abridged from "The Globe Readers " to meet the demand 
for smaller reading books. 

GOLDSMITH.- THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; and the Deserted 
Village. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith, by Prof. 
Masson. Gl. 8vo. Is. (jCflobe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

SELECT BSSATS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yonob. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THB TRAVELLER AND THB DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. Barrett, B.A., Professor of English Literature, Blphinstone 
College, Bombay. GL 8vo. Is. 6d. 

THB VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Little- 
dale, B.A., Professor of History and English Literature, Baroda College. GL 
8vo. [In preparation. 

GOSSB.— A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780). 
By Edmund Gosse, H.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GRAT.— POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. 
GL 8vo. [In preparation. 

HALES.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, PhUological and Explana- 
tory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, by J. W. Hales, M. A., 
Professor (rf English Literature at King's College, London. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HELPS.- ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowb, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A., 
GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's "Life of Johnson." With Pre- 
face and Notes by Matthew Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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LAMB.— TALES FROM SHAESPBARE. With Preface by the Rey. Ganoh 

AiNOKR, M.A., LL.D. GL 8vo. 28. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 
LTTERATURE PRIMERS.— Edited by Joiin Righabd Green, LL.D. ISmo. 

Is. each. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. 0. 

BOWEK, M.A. 
EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J 

Wbtherell, M.A. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Niohol. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION By Prof. 

Niohol and W. S. M'Cormick. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopforo Brooke, M.A. 
SHAESPERB. By Professor Dowdsn. 
THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OP LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 

arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Palorave. In Two Parts. Is. each. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Pbile, Litt.D. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jebb, Litt-D. 
HOMER. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITEBATURE IN FOUR VOLUMES. Or. 8vo. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M. A. [InpreparaUon. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1560-1665.) By George Saintsbury. 7s. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By Edmund Gossk, 

M.A. 7s. 6d. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. By Prof. Dowden. [In preftaration. 

MAOMILLAN'S READING BOOKS. 



PRIMER. ISmo. 48 pp. 2d. 
BOOK I. for Standard I. 96 pp. 4d. 
BOOK IL for Standard II. 144 pp. 

5d. 
BOOK III. for Standard III. 160 

pp. 6d. 



BOOK IV. for Standard IV. 176 pp. 

8d. 
BOOK V. for Standard V. 880 pp. 

Is. 
BOOK VI. for Standard VI. Or. 8vo. 

430 pp. 28. 



Book VI. is fitted for Higher Classes, and as an Introduction to English Liter- 
atnre. 

MACMILLAN'S COPT BOOKS.— 1. Large Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 2. Post 
Oblong. Price 2d. each. 

1. Initiatory Exercises and Short Letters. 

2. Words consisting of Short Letters. 

*8. Long Letters. With" Words containing Long Letters — Fignres. 

*4. Words containing Long Letters. 

4a. Practising and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 1 to 4. 

*5. Capitals and Short Half-Text. Words beginning with a CapitaL 

»6. Half-Text Words beginning with Capitals— Fignres. 

*7. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

*8. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

8a. Practising and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 5 to 8. 

*9. Small-Hand Single Headlines — Figures. 

10. Small-Hand Single Headlines — Figures. 

11. Small-Hand Double Headlines — Figures. 

12. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, &c. 

12a. Practising and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 8 to 12. 
* These nvmbers may be liad toiffi Ooodman*s Patent Sliding Copies. Large Post 
4to. Price 6d. each. 

MARTIN.- THE POET'S HOUR : Poetry selected and arranged for Children. By 
Frances Martin. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. l8mo. 8s. 6d. 
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MILTON.— FARADIBB LOBT. Books I. and II. With Introdaetlon and Notes, 
bv MiOHiLiL Magmillav. B.A., Frofetsor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Blphinstone College, Bombay. QL Sva 28. 6d. Or separately, Is. Od. each. 
L' ALLEGRO, IL FENSBBOSO, LTGIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, && With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bill, M.A., Professor of Philosophy and 
Logic, Gtoyemment College, Lahore. QL 8yo. 2s. 
COMUS. By the same. Gl. 8yo. Is. 6d. 

SAMSON AGONISTB& By H. M. Pkbcital, M. A., Profesaor of English liter- 
ature. Presidency College, Calcutta. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP MIX/TON. By Stofford Bbookb, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. (CZoMiooZ Writen.) 
MORLET.— ON THE STUDY OF LITBBATURE. Address to the Students of 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, deliyered at the 
Mansion House, February 26, 1887. Bv John Moruet. GL 8vo, dotii. Is. 6d. 
* Also a Popular EdUion in Pamphlet Jbrm Jbr DUtribuHont price 2d. 
APHORISMS. Address delivered before the Philosophical Society of Bdinbnt«h, 
November 11, 1887. By the same. GL 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MORRIS.— Works by the Rev. B. Morris, LL.D. 
PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word Formation. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, comprising Chapters 

on the History and Development of the Language, and on Word Formation. 

Ex. fcap. Svo. 68. 
MORRIS AND KELLNER.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYN- 

TAX. By Rev. R. Morris and Dr. L. Exllnir. [In preparation* 

NICHOL.— A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prol John 

NiOHOL. GL 8vo. [In prtparaHon, 

OUPHANT.— THB OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kinoton 

Oliphaht. New Ed., revised and eniai^ed, of "The Sources of Standard 

English." GL Svo. 98. 
THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
PALORAVE.— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Franois T. Palgravx. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. Is. each. 
PATMORB.— THE CHILDRBN*S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 

Selected and arranged by Covkntrt Patmorx. GL Svo. 2s. (Globe Reading* 

from Standard AuMore.) 
PLUTARCH.— Being a Selection from the Lives which illustrate Shakespeare. 

North's Translation. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of Names, 

and Glossarlal Index, by Prof. W. W. Sksat, LittD. Cr. Svo. 68. 
RAN80ME.— SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Ctril 

Ransomx, Professor of Modem History and Literature, Yorkshire College, 

Leeds. Or. Svo. 8s. 6d. i 
RYLAND.— CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By F. Rtland, M.A. Cr. Svo. [In the Press, 

SAINTSBURY.- A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 1560-1666. 

By Georoe SAnrrsBXTRT. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
800TT.— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, lyv Francis Turner Palorave. GL Sva 

Is. (Globe Readings ftrom Standard Authors.) 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, 'by 

G. H. Stuart, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, 

Madras. GL Svo. Cantos I. to III. Is. 6d. Introduction and OsAto 

I. 9d. 
MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By F. T. Palqravx. GL Svo. 

Is. (Glaibe Readings from Standard Authors.) 
MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael AIacmillan, B.A. 

Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. Stuart, M.A. [In iks Press, 
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ROKEBT. With Intnidiiotion and Notes, by Michael Magmillan, B.A. 
OL 8to. 88. 0d. 
SHAKBSPEABB.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR By Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. OL Sto. 61. 

A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By P. O. Klbat, M.A. Sd Ed. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 

48. 6d. 
PRIMER OF SHAKBSPERE. By Prof. Dowdkn. 18mo. Is. 

SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Otbil Ranbovc, M.A. 
Or. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Deiohton, late Principal 

of Agra College. OL 8y o. Is . 6d. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHINO. By the same. OL 8yo. 2s. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By the same. OL Svo. Is. 6d. 
TWELFTH NIOHT. By the same. OL 8yo. Is. 6d. 
THE WINTER'S TALE. By the same. OL 8to. 2s. 6d. 
RICHARD II. By the same. OL Svo. [In Augtut. 

KINO JOHN. By the same. OL 8yo. [In preparatioti. 

HENRY y. By the same. OL 8yo. 2s. 

RICHARD IIL By C. H. Tawvey, M.A., Principal and Professor of English 
Literature, Presidency Goll^;e, Calcutta. OL 8yo. 2s. 0d. 

JULIUS CiBSAR. By K. DEiOHTOir. OL 8ya 28. 
MACBETH. By the same. OL 8yo. Is. 6d. 
OTHELLO. By the same. OL 8yo. 28. 6d. 
OYMBELINE. By the same. OL 8yo. 28. 6d. 

S0NNEN80HEIN AND MEIKLEJOHN. — THE ENOLISH METHOD OF 
TBAOHINO TO READ. By A. SoNHENSCHSUf and J. M. D. Mkiklejoun, 
M.A. Fcap. 8yo. 

OOMPKISINO: 

THE NURSERY BOOK^ containing aU the Two -Letter Words in the Lan- 
guage. Id. (Also in llarge l^pe on Sheets for School Walls. 6s.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single Consonants. 7d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Double Consonants. 7d. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long Vowels, and all 
tiie Double Vowels in the Language. 7d. 

80UTHBY.— LIFE OF NEU30N. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael 
Macmillak, B.A. OL 8yo. 8s. 0d. 

TAYLOR.— WORDS AND PLACES t or, BtymolO|rfcal Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By Rev. Isaao Tatlob, Litt.D. With Maps. 
OL 8yo. 68. 

TENNYSON.— THE COLLECTED WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. An Edition 
for Schools. In Four Parts. Cr. 8yo. 2s. 6d. each. 

TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNO. Edited, with Notes for the Use of Schools, 
by the Rey. Altbed Aihgeb, LL.D., Canon of BristoL [In prqpanMon. 

SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. 
RowE, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. OL 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

This selection contains :— Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 
Bhalott, Oenone, The Lotos Eaters. Ulysses, Tithonus, Morte d' Arthur, Sir 
Oalahad, Dora, Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, and The 
Revenge. 

THRINO.— THE ELEMENTS OF ORAMMAR TAUOHT IN ENGLISH. By 
Edwabd Thbinq, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. 18mo. 2s. 

VAUOHAN.— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By G. M. Vaughait. 18mo. Is. 

WARD.— THE ENOLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
various Writers and a General Introduction by Matthew Aritgld. Edited 
by T. H. Wabd, M.A. 4 Vols. VoL I. Chaucer to Dghnb.— VoL IL Beh 
JoHBON TO Dbvdeh.— VoL III. Addxeov to Blake.— YoL IV. Wormwortb 
to Roobetti. Or. 8vo. Each 7b. 6d. 

B 
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WBTHBBELL.— BXBROISBS ON MORBIS'S PRIMER OF BNQLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By John Wsthcrxll, M.A., Headmaster of Towcoster Qrammar 
School. 18mo. la. 
W00D8.— A FIRST FOBTRT BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head Mistreaa of the 
Clifton High School for Oirls. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
A SBGOND POETRY BOOK By the same. In two Parts. 28. 6d. each. 
A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By the same. 4b. 6d. 
W0BDSW0BTH.~8ELE0TI0NS. With Introduction and Notes, by Wuxiam 
WoRDewoRTB, B. A. , Principal and Professor of History and Political Economy, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay OL 8yo. [In preparation. 

TOKGB.— A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By Chablottk M. Yonqb. 6L 
8yo. 28. 
THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 18mo. Is. 

FBENOH. 

BBAUMABOHAIS.— LB BARRIER DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 

Notes. By L. P. Bloubt. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
BOWEN.— FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Cou&thops Bowbn, M.A. 

Ex. fcap. 8yo. Is. 
BRETUANN.— Works by HuiMAinr BBsncAinr, Ph.D., Professor of Philology in 
the University of Munich. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. Ex. 

fcap. 8vo. 48. Od. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
FASNACHT.— Works by G. B. Fabnacht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 
THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. Ex. fcap. 8vo. L 

French. Ss. Gd. 
A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOI^. Cr. 8yo. Ss. 8d. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8to. [In preparation, 

ICAOMHiLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF FBENOH BBADIKa BOOKS.-Edited by 
G. E. Fasnaoht. With Illustrations, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. 
GL 8vo. 
CORNAZ— NQS ENFAJNTS ET LEURS AMIS. By Edith Haryst. Is. 6d. 
DE MAISTRE— LA JEUNB SIBlfiSBIBNNB ET LE L^PREUX DE LA CITft 
D'AOSTE. By Stxphake Baslst, B.Sc Ag, Is. 6d. 

FLORIAN— FABLES. By Rev. Chablbs Ybld, M.A, Headmaster of University 

School, Nottingham. Is. 6d. 
LA FONTAINE— A SELECTION OF FABLES. By L. M. Moriabtt, B.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow. 28. 6d. 
MOLBSWORTH— FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. By Mrs^ Molbbworth. 

Is. 6d. 
PBRRAULT— CONTES DE FilEa By G. B. Faskacht. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE.— By G. B. Fasnaobt. Ex. 

fcp. 8vo. 
First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. Is; 
Sbookd Year, containing an Elementary Grammar with copious Exercise^, 

Notes, and Vocabularies. 28. 
Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons in Composition. 

28. 6d. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 

COURSE. With Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 

Philological Remarks, etc By G. E. Fabnacht. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Bach Year 

4s. 6d. 
1CA0MILI.AN*S FRENCH COMPOSITION.— By G. E. Fasnaoht. Ex. fcap. 

8vo. Part I. Elementary. 28. 6d. Part II. Advanced. [In the Press. 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S COURSE OF FRENCH 

COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnaoht. Part I. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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ICAOBOLLAN'S PROGRBSSnrS FBENOH RBADEBS. By O. B. Fasnaoht. Ex. 
fcap. 8vo. 

First Tbar, containing Tales, Historical Extracts, Letters, Dialogues, Ballads, 

Narssrr Songs, etc., with Two Vocabularies : (1) in the order of subjects ; 

(2) iu alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
Sboond Ysab, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 

Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, etc With Imitative Exercises. 28. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL GLASSIOS. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

18mo. 

GOBNBILLE— LE GID. By G. E. Fabsacbt. Is. 

DUMAS— LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. OTR. By Victob Ogeb, Lecturer at 
University College, Liverpool. Is. 6d. 

LA FONTAINE'S FABLEa Books I,— VL By L. M. Moriartt, B.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow. [In prtparation. 

MOLI^BE— L'AVABE. By the same. Is. 

MOLI^RE—LE BOURGEOIS GBNTILHOMMB. By the same. Is. 6d. 
MOLI^RE— LBS FEMMBS SAVANTEa By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
M0LI£RE—LE MISANTHROPE. By the same. Is. 
MOLI^RE— LE M&DBCIN MALGRB LUL By the same. Is. 
RACINE— BRITANICUS. By B. Pellissieb, M.A., Assistant Master at 

Clifton College. 28. 
FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected from various 

Authors, by C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 4s. 6d. 
SAND, GEORGE— LA MARE AU DIABLB. By W. E. Rtisssll, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Haileybury. Is. 
SANDEAU, JULES— MADBMOISELLB DE LA SBIGLIBRB. By H. a 

Stkbl, Assistant Master at Winchester. Is. 6d. 
THIBRS'S HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. By Rev. H. A. 

Bull, M. A., Assistant Master at Wellington. [In prepareUion. 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XIL By G. B. Fasnacht. 8s. 6d. 
MASSON.— A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor A. Elwall. By Gxjbtavb Masson. 

Cr. 8vo. 68. 
MOLIERB.— LB MALADE IMAGINAIRE. With Introduction and Notes, by F. 

Tabvbb, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
PELUSSIER.— FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Synthetic 

Vocabulary, based upon Derivations. By E. Pbllissibb, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Clifton College. Gl. 8vo. 68. 

GERMAN. 

HUSS!— A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, by means of 
Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the leading Rules of Grammar. 
By H. C. O. Hdss, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
ICAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERliAN OOUBSB. By G. B. Fasbaoht. Ex. 
fcp. 8vo. 
Fibst Yeab. Easy lessons and Rules on the Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 
Second Yeab. Conversational Lessons in Systematic Accidence and Elementary 
Syntax. With Philological Illustrations and Eiymological Vocabulary. 
3s. 6d. 
Thibd Yeab. [In ike Pres9. 

TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
COURSE. With copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 
Philological Remarks, etc. ByG. B. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Fibst Yeab. 
4s. 6d. Second Yeab. 4s. 6d. 

ICAOMILLAN'S PBOGBESSIVB GBBUAN READERS. By G. B. Fasnacht. Ex. 
fcap. 8vo. 
Fibbt Yeab, containing an Introduction to the German order of Words, with 
Copious Examples, extracts from German Authors in Pi'ftseand Poetry ; Notes, 
and Vocabularies. 28. 6d. 
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MAOMXIiLAirS PEmA&Y BBBIB8 OF GBIUIAN RBADINe BOORS. Edited 
hy O. E. FABKA.CHT. With Notes, VocsbulAries and Exerdeei. OL 8yo. 

GBDOf— KINDER UND HAUSMABOHEN. By G. E. Faahaobt. Ss. 6d. 

HAUFF— DIB KABAVANE. By HnocAV Hagxb, Fh.D., Leetarer in the 
Owens OoU^e, Msncheiter. Si. 

80HMID, CHR VON— H. YON EIOHENFEUI. By G. E. FAcnrAOHT. Ss. 6d. 
MAOMILLAir'fl FOBEIGN 80H 00L O LASSIOa.— Edited by O. B. Fabnaoht. 18dm. 

FBETTAG (G.X— DOKTOB LUTHER. By F. Storb, M.A., Headmaster of tthe 
Modem Side, Merchant Taylors' SchooL [In prepoBraHon. 

GOETHE— GOTZ YON BERLIGHINGEN. By H. A. Bitll, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Wellington. Ss. 

GOETHE— FAUST. Fabt I., followed bv an Appendix on Fabt II. By Jans 
liKB, Lectoier in German Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s. dd. 

HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE BEISEBILDBB AND OTHBB FBOSB 
WORKS. By C. Golbsok, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 28. 6d. 

LESSING-MINNA YON BABNHELM. By Jaios Sims, M.A. [InpreparaHon. 

SCHILLER-SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL FOEMS. With a 
Memoir of Schiller. By E. J. Tdbhxb, B.A., and E. D. A. Mobshxad, M.A. 
Assistant Masters at Winchester. 2b. 6d. 

SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU YON ORLEANS. By Joexra Gobtwiok. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. By 0. Shbldon, D.Llt, of the Royal Academ- 
ical Institution, Belfast. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. By G. E. Fabnaoht. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER— WALLENSTEIN. Fart L DAS LAGER By H. B. CoTTKBIX.^ 

UHLAND— SELECT BALLADa Adapted as a First Easy Reading Book for 
Beginners. With Yocabnlary. By G. E. Fabnacht. Is. 

PTLODBT.— NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 
betical List of nearlv 800 Familiar Words ; followed by Exercises, vocabulary 
of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, etc. By L. Ptlodbt. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

WHITNET.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. WHmnEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Tale College. 
Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND YBRSB. By the Same. With Notes 
and Yocabulary. Cr. 8yo. fis. 
WHITNET AND EDGREN.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
DICrriONART, with Notation of Correspondences and Brief Btymolo^es. By 
Prot W. D. Whitkbt, assisted by A. H. Edobkn. Cr. 8to. 78. 6d. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, sepanttely, 5s. 



MODERN QREEK. 

VINCE N T AND DICKSON.— HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK. By Sir Edgab 
YiNOKMT, K.C.M.G., and T. G. DiCKSoxr, M.A. With Appendix on the relation 
of Modem and Classical Greek by Prot Jxbb. Cr. 8to. 6s. 



ITALIAN. 

DANTE.— THE PURGATORY OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by A. J. 
BuTLKB, M.A. Cr. 8yo. 128. 6d. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by the Same. 
Cr. 8to. 12s. 6d. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By the Hon. W. Wabskm Ybrnok, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Yery uey the Dkan or St. Paul's. 2 vols. 
Or. 8to. 24s. 
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SPANISH. 

OALDBSON.— FOUB FLAYS OF QALDEBON. With Introdaction and Notes- 
By NoBMAN MacGoll, M.A. Or. 8vo. 148. 
The four plays here given are El Principe CotukmUf La Vida es SwnOt Bl Alcalde 
de Zalamcot <^cl El Bacondido y La Ta^pada, 



MATHEMATICS. 

AilthinetlOy Book-keeping, Algebra, BuoUd and Pare Geometry, Geometrloal 
Drawing, Mensnration, Trigonometry, Analytioal Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Problems and Qnestloni in Mathematioa, Higher Pore Mathe- 
matios, Meohanios (Statios, Dynamloa, Qydrostatioi, Hydrodynamlos: lee 
also PhysiosX Physios (Sound, Li£^t» Heat, Eleotrioity, Elastloity, Attraot 
tions, fto.), Astronomy, HistorloaL 

ABITHMETIO. 

ALDIS.— THE GREAT GIANT ABITHM08. A most Elementary Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mart Stibadm an Aldis. Illastrated. Gl. 8yo. 2s. fid. 

ARM7 PREUMINABT EXAMINATION, SPECIMENS OF PAPERS SET AT 
THE, 1882-89.— With Answers to the Mathematical Qaestions. Subjects: 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, I^nch, 
English Dictation. Or. 8to. 8s. fid. 

BRADSHAW.— A COURSE OF EAST ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By J. G. Bradshaw, B.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
GL Syo. 2s. .With Answers, 2s. fid. 

BBOOKSMITH.— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J.Bbook. 
SMITH, M.A. Or. 8yo. 4s. fid. 

BROOKSMTTH.— ARTTHMETIO FOR BEGINNBR& By J. and E. J. Bbook- 
SMITH. GL 8yo. Is. fid. 

CANDLER.— HELP TO ARITHMETia Designed for the rue of Schools. By H. 
Candlkb, Mathematical Master of Uppingham SchooL 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. Sva 
2s. fid. 

DALTON.— RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIO. By the Rer. T. Dal. 
TON, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. New Ed., with Answers. 18mo. 2s. fid. 

QOTEN— HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
By P. GoTZN, Inspector of Schools, Dunedin, New Zealand. Or. 8yo. 5s. 

HALL AND B^nGHT.— ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Qaestions in Logarithms uid 
Mensuration. By H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the Military and Engineering 
Side, Clifton College, and S. R. Enioht, B.A. GL 8yo. 2s. fid. 

LOOK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and 
Lecturer in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. With Answers and 1000 additional Examples 
for Exercise. 8d Ed., revised. GL 8vo. 4s. fid. Or in Two Farts:— 
Part I. Up to and including Practice. 2s. Fart II. With 1000 additional 
Examples for Exercise. Ss. KEY. Or. 8vo. lOs. fid. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A School Class-Book of Commercial Arith- 
metic. GL 8yo. 2s. fid. KEY. Or. 8yo. 8s. fid. 

A SHILLING CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, ADAPTED FOR USB IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. Is. With Answers Is. fid. [In July. 
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PBDLBT.— BXERCISBS IN ABITHMETIO for the Use of Schools. Containing 
xnoit than 7000 original Bzamplei. By Sakusl Pxdlbt. Or. 8vo. 6s. 
Also in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
SMITH.— Works by Rev. Babnabd Smith, M.A., late Fellow and Senior Bnrsar of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Application; with 
nnmerons systematically arranged Examples taken from the Cambridge Exam- 
ination Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for the 
B.A. Degree. New Ed., carefoUy revised. Cr. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOUI. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Cr. 8yo. 2s. With Answers, 28. 0d. An- 
swers separately, 0d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 8s. Or separately, in 
Three Parts, Is. each. KEYS. Parts L, IL, and III., 28. 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Or separately, Part L, 2d. ; 
Part IL, 8d. ; Part HI., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Is. 6d. The Same, 
with Answers. 18mo. 2s. Answers, 6d. KBY, 18mo. 4s. 0d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Nomeroos Examples. 18mo. 8d. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. by 84 in. on 
Roller. 8s. 6d. Also a Small Chart on a Card. Price Id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. Or. 8yo. 9cL 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and IL, in box, Is. Standards III., IV., and V., in boxes. Is. each. 
Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes. Is. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difflcolty, are giyen so as to prevent copying, 
and ^e colours of the A and B papers differ in each Standard, and from those of 
every other Standard, so that a master or mistress can see at a glance whether the 
children have the proper papers. 

BOOK-KEEPING-. 

THOBNTON.—FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thormton. Or. 
8to. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. IDs. 6d. 

PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. Is. KBY. [Imnudiatay. 

ALG-EBRA. 

DALTON.— RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Rev. T. Dalton, 
Assistant Master at Eton. Part L 18mo. 28. KEY. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

HALL AND KNIGHT.— Works by H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College, and S. R. Kkiqht, B.A. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed., revised and corrected. 
Gl. 8yo, bound in maroon coloured cloth, 8s. 6d. ; with Answers, bound in 
green coloured cloth, 4s. 6d. [KEY. In the Pnst. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accom- 
pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. 8d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

JONES AND OHBYNE.— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Ar- 
ranged. By Rev. C. A. Jones and C. H. Chktns, M.A., late Mathematical 
Masters at Westminster School. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

KEY. By Rev. W. Failks, M.A., Mathematical Master at Westminster School. 
Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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SMITH.— ARITHMBTIO AND ALOBBRA. in their Principles and Application ; 
with nomerona systematically arranged Bzamples taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for 
the B.A. Degree. By Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A* New Edition, carefully 
revised. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
SMITH. — Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhuntkr, F.R.S. 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERa 18mo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOI^. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

« 

EUOLm AND PURE GEOMETRY. 

OOOESHOTT and WALTERS.— a TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONICS. 
In accordance with the Syllabus of the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. By A. Cookbhott, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton ; 
and Rev. F. B. Walters, M.A., Principal of King William's College, Isle of 
Man. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

CONSTABLE.— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. By Samukl 
Con stablk. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

OUTHBBRTSON.— EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Pramcis Cuthbbrtson, M. A., 

LL.D. Ex. fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
DAT.— PROPERTIES OP CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. 

By Rev. H. G. Day, M. A. Part I. The Ellipse, with an ample collection of 

Problems. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

DODGSON.— Works by Charles L. DooasoN, M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. 

EUCLID, BOOKS I. and IL 6th Ed., with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used in the Ist Ed. Cr. Svo. 2s. 
EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part L A New Theory of ParaUels. 2d Ed. 
Cr. Svo. 28. 

DREW.- GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. 
Drew, M. A. New Ed., enlarged. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

DUPUIS.— ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OP THE POINT, LINE, 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. P. Dupuis, M.A., Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Gl. Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

HALL AND STEVENS.— A TEXT -BOOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. In- 
cluding Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exercises, 
classified and arranged. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A., 
Masters of the Militery and Engineering Side, Clifton Collie. Gl. Svo. Book 
I., Is. ; Books I. and II., Is. 6d. ; Books I.-IV., 8s. ; Books III.-VL, 8s ; Books 
I.-VI. and XL, 4s. 6d. ; Book XI., Is. [KEY. In jn'epanUion. 

HALSTED.— THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY By G. B. Halstkd, Professor 
of Pure and Applied Matiiematics in the University of Texas. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

LOCK.— EUCLID FOR BEGINNERS. Being an Introduction to existing Text- 
books. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. [In the Press. 

BIAULT.- NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to the Logical Study of 
Mathematics. For Schools and Technical Classes. With Explanatory Models 
based upon tiie Tachymetrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. ISmo. Is. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d. 

MILNE AND DAVIS.— GEOMETRICAL CONICS. Part I. The Parabola. By 
Rev. J. J. Milne, M.A., and R. F. Davis, M.A. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-VI.)— 
Prepared by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 
Cr. Svo. Is. 
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SYLLABUS OF KODBBH FLANB OEOMBTBT.—rre'Mred bj the AMoeiatlon 
for the Iinprovement of Oeometrfcal Teeching. Or. 8to. Sewed. Is. 

TODHUNTEB.— THB ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. Bj I. Todiiumtbb, F.R.S. 
18mo. 8e. 6d. EST. Or. 8to. te. ttd. 

WILSON.— Works by Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Heed Master of OUfton College. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS I.-Y. Containing the Snt(}ects of 
Euclid's first Six Books. Following the Sjllabos of the Qeometrical Associa- 
tion. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. <Jd. 
SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIO SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans- 
versals and Harmonic Dirision. Ex. fcap. Sva 8s. 0d. 

GEOMETRIOAIi DRAWING. 

EAOLBS.— CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES. By T. H. 
Baqles, M. a.. Instructor in Geometrical Drawing and Lecturer in Architecture 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers HiU. Or. 8yo. ISs. 

EDOAB AND PRITCHABD.-NOTB ■ BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID OB 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. 

By J. H. Bdoab and G. S. Pbitchabdw 4th Ed., revised by A. Mxxzk. GL 

8yo. 4s. 6d. 
KITCHENER.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Easy Problems in 

Geometrical Drawingpreparatory to the Study of Geometiy. For the Use of 

Schools. By F. B. kitohsker, M.A., Head Master of the Newcastle-nnder- 

Lyme High School. 4to. 2s. 
MILLAR.— ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. B. Mtixar, 

Civil Engineer, Lecturer on Engineering in the Victoria University, Manchester. 

2d Ed. Or. 8vo. 68. 
PLANT.— GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By E. C. Plamt. Globe 8vo. 

[In prepanUUm. 

MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.- ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensura- 
tion of Plane and Solid Figures. By F. H. Stsvens, M.A. GI. 8vo. 

[Jn preparation. 

TEBAY.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By S. Tebay. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

TODHUNTEE.— MENSURATION FOR BBGINNERa By Isaac Todhuntkb, 
F.R.S. 18mo. 2s. 6d. KEY. By Rev. Fb. L. MoCabtht. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRI<K>NOMBTRY. 

BEASLEY.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
With Examples. By R. D. Bkasley, M.A. 9th Ed., revised and enlarged. 
Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

BOTTOMLEY.— FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Lo- 
garithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, 
and Reciprocals. By J. T. Bottomlxy, M.A., Lecturer in Natural i%ilosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. <Jd. 

HAYWARD.— THE ALGEBRA OF GO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. B. Hatwabd, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Master at Harrow. 

[In preparation, 

JOHNSON.— A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W. E. Johnson, M.A. 
late Scholar and Assistant Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LOCK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and 
Lecturer in Gonville and Gains College, Cambridge. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as fiir as the Solution of Triangles. 8d 

Ed. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. (in this edition the chapter on 
logarithms has been carefully revised). QL8vo. 4s. 0d. KEY. Or. 8vo. 8a. 6d. 
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HIGHER tRIOONOMETBY. 5th Ed. 01. 8yo. 4s. 6d. Both Farts complete 
in One Volume. GL 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

M'OLELLAND AND PRESTON.— A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. With applications to Spherical Geometry and numerous Examples. 
By W. J. M'Glelland, M.A., Principal of the Incorporated Society's School, 
Santry, Dublin, and T. Preston, M.A. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d., or : Part I. To the 
End of Solution of Triangles, 48. 6d. Part II., 5s. 
PALMER.— TEXT- BOOK OP PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. H. Palmer, Headmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Cambridge, Devon- 
port. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SNOWBALL.— THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. C. Snowball. 14th Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
TODHTJNTEB.— Works by Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WOLSTENHOLME.— EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OF SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc, late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering Coll., Cooper's Hill. 8vo. 
5s. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

DYBR.-EXERCISBS IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

FERRERS.- AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDIN- 
ATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projectors. By 
the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised. Or. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

FROST.- Works by Peroival Frost, D.Sc, F.R.S., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 8vo. 12s. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. Sd Ed. Demy Svo. 168. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the Third Edition of SOLID 

GEOMETRY. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
HAYWARD.— THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By R. B. Hayward, 

M.A., F.R.S. Glu Svo. [In the Press. 

JOHNSON.— CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. By W. 

WooLSBY Johnson, Professor of Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Maryland. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

PUOBXE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS AND AL- 
GEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous Examples and Hints for their Sol- 
ution. By G. H. PucKLE, M.A. 5th Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. Sva 
78. 6d. 
SMITH.— Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
CONIC SECTIONS. 7th Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO CONIC SECTIONS. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 
9s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight Line and the 

Conic Sections. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
KEY. By C. W. Bourne, M. A., Headmaster of King^s College School. Cr. Svo. 

10s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS 

New Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 4s. 
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PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

ABMT PRELIMINART EXAMINATION, 1882-1889, Specimens of Papers set at 
the. With Answers to the Mathematical Questions. Subjects: Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Buclid, (Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, English Dictation. 
Or. 8vo. Ss. 6<i. 

OAMBRIDOB SENATE -HOUSE PROBLEMS AND BIDEBS, WITH SOLU- 
TIONS:— 
1875— PROBLBMS AND RIDERS. B7A.0.0bkekhill,F.R.S. Gr.Svo. 8s.6<L 
1878-SOLUTIONS OF SBNATE-H0U8B PROBLEMS. By the Mathematical 
Moderators and Examiners. Edited by J. W. L. Glaibhbb, F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 

OHBISTIB.— A COLLECTION OP ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. 
By Jaues R. Chribtib, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6a. 

MILNE.— Works by Rev. John J. Milne, Private Tutor. 
WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes intended for the use of Students 
preparing for Mathematical Scholarships, and for Junior Members of the Uni- 
versities who are reading for Mathematical Honours. Pott 8Ta 4s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. 8vo. lOs. dd. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPEBS, for admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by B. J. Brooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics at the Roya l Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPEBS, for Admission Into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. Edited by B. J. BRooKSMiTn, B.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WOLSTENHOLME.— Works by Joseph WouBTENHOLin:, D.Sc, late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Engineering Coll. Cooper's Hill. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the First and Second 
Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. New Ed., greatly enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OF SEVEN-FIGURE LOGAR- 
ITHMS. 8vo. 5s. 



HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 

AIRY. — Works by Sir G. R Airt, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

With Diagrams. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS OF 

OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. 

2d. Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

BOOLE.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By G. Boole. 8d Ed., 
revised by J. F. Moulton, Q.C. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 0d. 

OABLL— A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. By Lewis B. 
Carll. Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as Illustrating, its 
Principles to the Reader by means of Problems, and Designed to present in all 
Important Particulara a Complete View of the Present State of the Science. 
8vo. 21s. 

EDWARDS.- THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Joseph Edwards, H.A., 
With Applications and numerous Examples. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FERBEBS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 
AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THEM. By Rev. N. M. Ferrers, 
D. D. , F. R. S. , Master of Gon ville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cr. 8va 7s. 6d. 
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F0RS7TH.-A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Ajwdrbw 

Russell Forsyth, F.R.S., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 2d Ed. 8vo. 14s. 
PROST.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By Peecival 

Frost, M.A, D.Sc. 8vo. 12s. 
QRBENHILL.— DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By A. G. 

Greenhill, Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 

Woolwich. Cr. 8vo. 7s.. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— Works by William Woolset Johnson, Professor of Mathematics at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on the ; Founded on the 
Method of Rates or Fluxions. Svo. 9s. 

CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ORDINARY AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Ex. cr. 
Svo. 15s. 

KELLAND AND TAIT.— INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerous 
examples. By P. Eelland and P. G. Tait, Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

KEMPB.— HO W TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE : a Lecture on Linkages. By A. 
B. Kempe. Dlustrated. Or. Svo. Is. 6d. 

KNOX.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By Alexander 
Knox. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

BIEBRIMAN.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. By 
Mansfield Mbrriman, Professor of Civil Engineering at Lehigh University, 
U.S. A. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

SiUIB.— Works by Thor. Muir, Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS. With graduated sets 
of Examples. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS IN THE HISTORICAL ORDER OF ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. Parti. Determinants in General. Leibnitz (1693) to Cay- 
ley (1S41). Svo. 10s. 6d. 

RICE AND JOHNSON.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on 
the ; Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By J. M. Rice, Professor 
of Mathematics in the United States Navy, and W. W. Johnson, Professor of 
Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy. Sd Ed., revised and cor- 
rected. Svo. ISs. Abridged Ed. 9s. 

TODHUNTEB.— Works by Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THfe DIFFERENTLAX CALCULUS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PROBABILITY, from 

the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. Svo. ISs. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, AND BBSSEL'S 
FUNCTIONS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MECHANICS : Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics^ 
Hydrodynamics. (See also Physics.) 

ALEXANDER AND THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
Prof. T. Alexander, and A. W. Thomson. Part II. Transverse Stress. 
Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

BALL.— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland. By Sir R. S. Ball, F.R.a 2d Ed. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Qa, 
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OmSHOLK.— THE SOIBNGE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND THE 
STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. By H. W. Chisholm, Warden 
of the Standards. Dlostrated. Gr. 8yo. 48. 6d. 

CLARKE.— A TABLE OF SPECIFIC GRAVITT FOR SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 
(Constants ofNatore : Part I.) New Ed., revised and enlarged. By F. W. Gulbke, 
Chief Chemist, U.& Geolo^cal Suryey. 8ro. 12s. 6d. (Published for the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A.) 

CLIFFORD.— THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Best in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. Clifford. Fart I.— 
Elinematic. Cr. Svo. Books I— III. 78. 0d. ; Book lY. and Appendix, 6s. 

COTTERILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General Introduction to 
the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cottbeill, F.R.S., Professor 
of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. IBs. 

COTTERILLANDSLADE.— ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By Prof. J. H. Cotterill and J. H. Slade. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

DYNAMICS, SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY. Part L Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols In Physical Equations. Prepared 
by the Association for the unprovement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. Is. 

GAKOUILLET AND KUTTER.— A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OP WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER CHANNELS. By E. Gan- 
ouiLLET and W. R. Euttxr, Engineers in Berne, Switzerland. Translated from 
the German, with numerous Additions, Including Tables and Diagrams, and the 
Elements of over 1200 Gaugings of Rivers, Small Channels, and Pipes in English 
Measure, by Rudolph Hering, Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E., M. Inst. CE., and John 
C. Tbautwinb Jun., Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.B. 8vo. 17s. 

GREAVES.— Works by John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. 

STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. GL 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
HICKS.— ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OP PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 

W. M. Hicks, Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth Col. 

lege, Sheffield. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

JBLLBTT.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OP FRICTION. By John H. 
Jbllett, B.D., late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

KENNEDY.— THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Kennedy, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
LOCBL— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. Gl. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

DYNAMICS FOB BEGINNERS. 8d Ed. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACOREOOR.— KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. 

By J. G. MacGrboor, D.Sc., Munro Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, 

Halifiu, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 
PARKINSON.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By S. 

Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., late Tutor and Pnelector of St John's College, 

Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 98. 6d. 

PIRIB.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Pirib, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

REULEAUZ.— THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. OutUnes of a Theory of 
Machines. By Prof. F. Reulbaux. Translated and Edited by Prof. A. B. W< 
Kennedy, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 2l8. 

ROUTH.— Works by Edward John Routh, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow 

of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OP THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. 

With numerous Examples. Fourth and enlarged Edition. Two Vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I.— Elementary Parts. 14s. Vol. II.— The Advanced Parts. 14s. 
STABILITY OP A GIVEN STATE OP MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY 

MOTION. Adams Prize Essay for 1877. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SANDERSON.— HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By P. W. Sanderson, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwicli College. 01. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
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TAIT AND STEELE.— A TREATISE ON DTNAlf ICS OF A PARTICLE. By 
Professor Tait, M.A., and W. J. Stbsls, B.A. 6th Ed., revised. Or. 8to. 12s. 
TODHUNTEB.— Works by Isaao ToDHUNTXxt, F.R.S. 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 48. €d. KEY. Or. 8vo. tts. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 6th Ed. Edited by Profl J. D. 
EvBKBTT, F.R.S. Or. Syo. lOs. 0d. 

PHTSIOS : Sound, Li^rht, Heat, Eleotrioity, Elaaticity, 
Attractions, etc. (See also Mechanics.) 

AIRY.— Works by Sir G. B. Aibt, E.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the Mathematical 
Elements of Music. 2d Bd., revised and enlai^sed. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Cr. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

GRAVITATION : an Elementary Explanation of the Principal Pertorbations iv 
the Solar System. 2d Ed. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
CLAUSIUS.— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. Culitsiub. Trans- 
lated by W. R. Brownk, M.A. Cr. Bto. 10b. 6d. 

OUMMINa.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 

By LiKNiEUS CuMXiNQ, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 

8s. 6d. 
DANIELL.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By Alfred 

Dakisll, D.Sc. Illustrated. 2d Ed., reyised and enlarged. Svo. 21s. 
DAY.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By B. E. Day, Evening Lecturer in 

Experimental Physics at King's College, London. Pott Svo. 2s. 
BVBRBTT.— UNITS AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J. D. Bvbbktt, F.Ra, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy, Queen's College, Belrast. 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. 

Svo. 6s. 
FERRERS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 

and Subjects connected with them. By Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S., 

Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
FESSENDBN.— A SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By C. Fessendbv. 

Illustrated. Fcp. Svo. [In the Press. 

GRAY.— THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 

IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. Gray, F.aS.E., Professor 

of Physics in the University College of North Wales. Two Vols. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. h 12s. 6d. [Vol. n. in ihe Prtss. 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2d 

Ed., revised and greatly enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
IBBETSON.— THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PERFECTLY ELASTIC 

SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. By W. J. Ibbetson, late 

Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Svo. 21s. 
JONES.— EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. B. Jonbb, B.Sc., Professor of Physics 

in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. An Elementary Text-Book. With Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. Svo. [In the Press, 
LODGE.— MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. By Oltvbr J. Lodge, F.R.S., 

Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, LiverpooL Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
LOEWY.— Works by B. Loewt, Examiner in Experimental Physics to the College 

of Preceptors. 

QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS: Sound, 
Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. In Three ParU. Part I. 
First Year's Course. GL Svo. 2s. 

LUFTON.— NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By S. Lufton, M.A., late Assistant Master at Harrow. Ex. fcap. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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KAOFARLANB.— PHTSIOAL ARITHMBTIO. B7 A. Mactablaijix, D.Bo., Iftte 
Bxaminer in Mathematics at the UniTeraity of Bdinbnrgh. Or. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

MAYER.—- SOUND : a Series of Simple, Bntertaininf, and Inexpensive Bzperl- 
ments in tiiie Phenomena of Sound. By A. M. matxb, Professor of Physics 
in the Sterens Institute of Technology, Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

liATER AND BARNARD.— LIGHT : a Series of Simple, Bntertaining, and Inex- 

Esnsive Bxperiraents in the Phenomena of Light. J3y A. M. Mayxb and O. 
ARNA&D. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLLOT.— GLBANINOS IN SOIBNOB : Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 

By the Rev. Qbrald Mollot, D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic University of 

Ireland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— PBINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson and Prof. Blagk- 

BURNE. 4to. 81s. 6d. 

THB FIRST THREB SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. With Notes 
and Illustrations. Also a Collection of Problems, principally intended aa 
Examples of Newton's Methods. By P. Fbost, M. A., D.Sc. 8d. Ed. 8vo. 128. 

PARKINSON.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, D.D., F.RS.. 

late Tutor and Prselector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised 

and enlarged. Or. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PBABODT.— THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

HEAT-ENGINES. By Cbcil H. Peabody, Associate Professor of Steam 

Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 8vo. 21s. 
PERRY. — STEAM : an Elementary Treatise. By John Pkrbt, Professor 

of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mechanics at the Technical College, 

Finsbury. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
PRESTON.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By Thomas 

Frbston, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. [In the Press. 

RAYLBIOH.— THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Vol. L 12s. 6d. Vol. n. 12s. 6d. [Vol. IIL In the Press, 

SHANN.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. By G. Suann, M.A. lUustrated. 

SPOTTISWOODB.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late W. Spottiswoodb, 

F.RS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
STEWART.— Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., late Langworthy Professor of 
Physics in the Owens College, Victoria Univfrsity, Manchester. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS. By Prof. T. H. Core. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

STEWART AND GEE.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., and W. W. Haldanb Gee, B.Sc Cr. 8vo. 
VoL I. General Physical Processes. Ss. Vol. II. ELEOTRicmr and 
Maqnetism. 7s. 6d. [Vol. HI. Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Press. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF 
COLLEGES. Gl. 8vo. Vol. I. Electricity and Magnetism. 2s. 6d. 

[VoL XL Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Press, 

STOKES.— ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures, delivered in Aberdeen in 1888-4-5. 
By Sir G. G. Stokes, F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. First Course : On the Nature of Light. Second 
Course : On Light as a Means of Investigation. Third Course : On the 
Beneficial Effects of Light. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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* The 2d and 8d Courses may be had separately. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 



STONE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. By W. H. Stone. 
Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. dd. 

TAIT.— HEAT. By P. G. Tait, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR.— SOUND AND MUSIC. An Elementary Treatise on the Physical Con- 
stitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including the Chief Acoustical 
Discoveries of Professor Helmholtz. By Ssdley Taylor, M.A. Illustiated. 
2d Ed. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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THOMPSON. -BLEHBNTART LESSONS IN BLEOTRICITT AND MAGNET- 

ISM. By SiLVANUS P. Thompson, Principal and Professor of Physics in fhe 

Technical College, Finsbury. Illustrated. New Ed., revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. Od. 

THOMSON.— Works by J. J. Thomson, Professor of Experimental Physics in the 

Qniversity of Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS. Adams Prize Essay, 

1882. 8vo. 6s. 
APPLICATIONS OF DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
THOMSON.— Works by Sir W. Thomson, F.R.S., Professor of Natnral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 
ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OF PAPERS ON. 

2d Ed. 8vo. 18s. 
POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 8 Vols. lUoBtrated. Cr. 8vo. 
VoL I. CoNSTTruTioN OF Matter. 6s. 
TODHUNTBB.— Works by Isaajo Todhuntib, F.R.S. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNBR& Part I. The properties of Solid 
and Fluid Bodies. 18mo. 8s. 6d. Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo. 
8s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S. LAME'S, AND BESSEL'S 

FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OP ATTRACTION, AND 
THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
TURNER.— A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 

By H. H. Turner, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
WRIOHTk— LIGHT : A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the Lantern. 
By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY. — Works by Sir G. B. Airt, E.C.B., formerly Astronomer.RoyaL 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

GRAVITATION : an Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 
the Solar System. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
OHBYNB.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
By C. H. H Cheyns. With Problems. Sd Ed. Edited by Rev. A. Freeman- 
M.A., F.R.A.S. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
FORBES.— TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. Dlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
QODPRAY.— Works by Huoh Godfray, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, with a brief 
Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 2d Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. 6d . 
LOOKYEB.— Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. Illustrated. 18mo. Is. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY.- With Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulse, and numerous Illustrations. 86th Thousand. Revised through- 
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AND PATHOGENESIS. By Prof. E. ZisaLCR. Translated and Edited by 
Donald Macalistsr, M.A., M.D., Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St John's 
College, Cambridge. Illastrated. Svo. 
Part I.— GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOJfT. 2d Ed. 12s. 6d. 
Part II.-SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Sections I.-VIU. 2d B»L 
12s. 6d. Sections IX.-XII. 128. 6d. 
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Mental and Moral Plillosopliy ; Political Eoonomy ; Law and Politios ; 

Anthropology ; Ednoation. 

MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOOLE.— THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC. Being an Essay 

to^rards a Calculus of Deductiye Reasoning. By Geohob Boolk. Svo. 58. 
OALDBBWOOD.— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. Hekry 

Caldekwood, LL.D., Ptofessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 

Edinburgh. 14th Ed., largely rewritten. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
OLIPrOBD.— SEEING AND THINKING. By the late Prof. W. K. Clifford, 

F.R.S. With Diagrams. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
JARDINE.— THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. By 

Rev. RoBBBT Jarddts, D.Sc 8d Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
JBVONS.— Works by W. Stanley Jbvoits, F.R.S. 
PRIMER OF LOGIC. 18mo. Is. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Dedactive and Inductive, with Copious 

Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. 

New and revised Ed. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PURE LOGIC: AND OTHER MINOR WORKS. Edited by R. Adamson, 

M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic at Owens College, Manchester, and Harriet 

A. Jevons. With a Preface by Prof. Aoahson. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
KANT— MAX MULLEB.— CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By Immakukl Kakt. 

2 vols. Svo. I6s. each. Vol. L HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lud- 

wio NoiRft ; Vol. IL CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, translated by F. Max 

MOller. 
KANT— MAHAFFY AND BERNARD.— KANT'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 

ENGLISH READERS. By J. P. Mahaffv, D.D. , Professor of Ancient History 

in the University of Dublin, and John H. Bernard, B.D^ Fellow of Trinity 

College, Dublin. A new and complete Edition in 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. I. The Eritik of Pure Reason Explained and Defended. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Prolboohbna. Translated with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 
KEYNES.— FORMAL LOGIC, Studies and Exercises in. Including a Generalisation 

of Logical Processes in their application to Complex Inferences. By John 

Neville Keynes, M.A. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
MoOOSH.— Works by James MoCosh, D.D., President of Princeton College. 
PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. Svo. 

I. THE COGNITIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. 

II. THE MOTIVE POWERS. 68. 6d. 

FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS: being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 
Ex. cr. Svo. 9b. 
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BSAURIOE.-HORAL AND METAPHTBICAL PHILOSOPHY. By F. D. 
Haurics, M.A., late Professor of Monl Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. YoL I. — Ancient Philosophy and the Pint to the Thirteenth Oentories. 
VoL II.— Fourteenth Oentnry ana the French Beyolation, with a glimpse into 
the Nineteenth Century. 4th Ed. 2 vols. 8ya 16b. 

&AT.— A TBXT-B005 OP DBDUCTIVB LOGIC FOR THB USB OF STUDENTS. 
By P. K. Rat, D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Presidency CoU^e, 
Calcutta. 4th Ed. Globe 8yo. 48. 6a. 

8IDOWICK.— Works by Hknbt SmawiCK, LL.D. D.C.L., Enlghtbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the Uniyendty of Cambridge. 

THB METHODS OF ETHICS. 8dEd. Svo. 14s. A Supplement to the 2d Ed., 
containing all the important Additions and Alterations in the 8d Ed. 8yo. 6fl. 

OUTLINES OP THB HISTORY OF ETHICS, for English Readers. 2d Ed., 
revised. Cr. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
VENN.— Works by John Venn, F.R.S., Examiner in Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London. 

THB LOGIC OF CHANCE. An Essay on the Foundations and Province of thv 
Theory of Probability, with special Reference to its Logical Bearings and iu> 
Application to Moral and Social Science. 8d Ed., rewritten and greatly en> 
larged. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR INDUCTIYB LOGIC. 8yo. 18s. 
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BOHM-BAWERK.— CAPITAL AND INTEREST. Translated by William Sbcart, 

M.A. 8yo. 14s. 
CAIBNBS.— THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By J. E. Cairnes. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 
SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY EX. 

POUNDED. By the Same. 8vo. 14s. 
OOSSA.— GUIDE TO THB STUDY OP POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Dr. L. 

CossA. Translated. With a Prefiace by W. S. Jevons, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FAWOBTT.— POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 

By Mrs. Hknbt Fawoxtt. 7th Ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Same. Cr. 8yo. 8s. 
FAWOBTT.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Right. Hon. Henrt 

Fawcett, F.R.S. 7th Ed., revised. With a Chapter on ''State Socialism and 

the Nationalisation of the Land," and an Index. Cr. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 
AN EXPLANATORY DIGEST of the above. By C. A. Watebs, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 
OUNTON.— WEALTH AND PROGRESS : A Critical Examination of the Wagf • 

Question and its Economic Relation to Social Reform. By Gxobok Gunton. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HOWELL.— THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. Historically and 

Economically considered, being a History and Review of the Trade Unions of 

Great Britain, showing their origin. Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 

their varied Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By 

Geoboe Howell, M.P. 2d Ed. revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
JEVONS.— Works by W. Stanlet Jevonb, F.R.S. 
PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 18mo. Is. 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8d Bd., revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
KEYNES.— THB SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

J. N. Ketnxb, M.A. [Jn preparation, 

MARSHALL.- THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. Marshall, M.A., 

Processor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, and Mary P. 

Marshall. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MARSHALL.— THB PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Alfred Marshall, 
M.A. 2vol«. 8vo. [Vol L SJkorOy. 
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PALGRAVB.— A DIOTIONART OF POLITICAL BOONOMT. By varionfi 
Writers. Edited by R H. Lfous Falgravs. [In (ke Press. 

8ID0WI0K.— THE PBINGIPLES OF FOLITIOAL BGONOMT. By Hbnrv 
SiDGWiOK, LL.D., D.O.L., Eni^tMdge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Unirendty of Oambridge. 2d Ed., revised. 8yo. 16e. 
WALKER.— Works by Frakcis A. Walkkb, M.A. 
FIRST LESSONS IN POLITIOAL ECONOMY. Gr. 8yo. 5s. 
A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITIOAL ECONOMY. Or. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
POLITIOAL ECONOMY. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. 8va 12s. 6d. 
THE WAGES QUESTION. 8to. 14s. 
WICKSTEED.— ALPHABET OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. By Philip H. Wick- 
8TBKD, M.A. Part L Elements of the Theory of Value or Worth. QL 8tq. 
2s. 6d. 

LAW AND POLITICS. 

ADAMS AMD OTJMNINOHAM.— THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. By Sir 

F. O. AoAMB and C. Cunninohax. 8to. 14s. 
ANGLO-SAXON LAW, ESSAYS ON.— Contents : Anglo-Saxon Lav Courts, Land 

and Family Law, and Legal Procedure. 8to. 18s 
BALL.— THE STUDENTS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By Walter W. B. Ball, M. A. , 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BIGBLOW.— HISTORY OF PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. The Norman Period, 1066-1204. By Melville M. Bioelow, 
Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. 16s. • 

BBTOB.— THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bbygb, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. Two Volumes, 
Ex. cr. 8vo. 25b. Part L The National Government. Part II. The State 
Governments. Part III. The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. 
Part V. Illustrations and Reflections. Part VI. Social Institutions. 
BUOKLAND.— OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS A Short Sketch for Schools. 

By Anna Buckland. With Glossary. 18mo. Is. 
DIOBT.— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. By A. V. DiOBT, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford. 8d Ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
DILKB.— PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir 

Charles Wxmtworth Dilkx. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 86s. 
DONISTHOBFB.— INDIVIDUALISM : A System of Politics. By Wordsworth 

DomsTHORPS. 8vo. 14s. 
ENGLISH OITIZBN, THE.— A Series of Short Books on his Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. Edited by Hxnrt Craik, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. By Spencer Walpolx. 
THE POOR LAW. By Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. 
THE NATIONAL BUDGET ; THE NATIONAL DEBT ; TAXES AND RATES 

By A. J. Wilson. 
THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. By W. Stanley Jbvons, LL.D. 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By SPENcnsR Walpolx. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. Chalmers, M.A. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. By Henry Craik, LL.a 
THE LAND LAWS. By Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Oxford. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. Part L INDIA By J. S. Cotton, M.A. 

n. THE COLONIB& By E. J. Payne, M.A. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. By F. W. Maitland. 
THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME. By Colonel Sir Edmunu 

DU Cane, EL.C.B., Chairman of Comissioners of Prisons. 
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HOLMES.— THE COMMON LAW. By O. W. Holmks Jun. Demy 8to. 128. 
MAITLAND.— PLEAS OP THE CROWN FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER 
BEFORE THE ABBOT OP READING AND HIS FELLOW JUSTICES 
ITINERANT, IN THE FIFTH TEAR OF THE REIGN OP KING HENRY 
THE THIRD, Al^D THE TEAR OF GRACE 1221. By P. W. Maitland. 
8vo. 7b. 6d. 
PATERSON.— Works by James Patkrson, Barrister-at-Law. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE LIBERTY OP THE SUBJECT, AND THE LAWS 
OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY OF THE PERSON. Cheaper 
Issue. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
THE LIBERTY OP THE PRESS, SPEECH, AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Being Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject and the Laws of England. 
Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
PHILLIMORE.— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. From the Pandects. 

By J. G. Phillimobb, Q.C. Svo. 168. 
POLLOCK.— ESSAYS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS. By Sir Frkderick 
Pollock, Bart., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OP THE SCIENCE OP POLITICS. 
By the same. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
RIOHEY.— THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By Albxandkr G. Ricjhkt, Q.C., Deputy 
Regius Professor of Feudal English Law in the University of Dublin. Cr. Svo. 
Ss. 6d. 
SIDGWIOK.— THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. By Hkkrt Sidqwick, LL.D. 
Svo. [In (he Press, 

STEPHEN.— Works by Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C, K.C.S.I., a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 6th Ed., revised and enlarged. 

Cr. Svo. 6a. 
A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW : CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4tb 

Ed., revised. Svo. 16s. 
A DIGEST OP THE LAW OP CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES. By Sir J. P. Stephen, K.C.S.I., and H. Stephen, LL.M., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister*at-Law. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OP THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. Three Vols. Svo. 48s. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 2d Ed. Svo. 
14s. The first edition of this work was published in 1868. The new edition is 
substantially a new work, intended as a text-book on the Criminal Law for 
University and other Students, adapted to the present day. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FLOWER.— FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated in the Customs of 
Bavbarous and Civilised Races. By ^of. Flower, P.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

FRAZER.— THE GOLDEN BOUGH. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. 
G. Frazer, M. a., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 288. 

M'LENNAN.— THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the papers of the late 
John F. M'Lennan. Edited by Donald M'Lennan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo. 148. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. Comprising a Reprint of "Primitive 
Marriage." An inquiry into the origin of the form of capture in Marriage 
Ceremonies. Svo. 168. 

TYLOR.— ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilisa- 
tion. By E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD.— REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1852-1882. By Matthew 
Arnold, D.CL. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Francis Sandford, K.C.B. 
Cheaper Issue. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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BALL.— THB STUDENTS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By Walter W. R. Ball., 

M.A., Fellow and ABsistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4th Bd., 

reTiaed. Cr. 8yo. 28. 6d. 
BLAKISTON.— THB TBACHBR. Hints on School Management. A handbook 

for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and Pupil Teachers. By J. R. Blaxistoit. 

Or. 8to. 28. 6d. (Recommended oy the London, Birmingham, and Leicester 

School Boards.) 
OALDEBWOOD.— ON TBACHING. By Pro! Hknbt Caldxbwood. New Ed. 

Ex. fcap. 870. 2s. 6d. 
FTTOH.— NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

Reprinted from the Report of the English Education Department for 1888-89, 

witn permlBSlon of the Oontrollar of H.M.'s Stationery Office. By J. G. 

FiTOH, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
OBIKIE.— THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the 

use of Teachers. By Archibald Geikib, F.R.S., Director -General of the 

Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Cr. 8yo. 2s. 
GLADSTONE.— OBJECT TEACHING.— A Lecture delivered at the Pupil-Teacher 

Centre, William Street Board School, Hammersmith. By J. H. Gladbtons, 

F.R.S. With an Appendix. Cr. 8to. 8d. 
SPELLING REFORM PROM A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By the 

same. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
HEBTEL.— OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By Dr. 

Hkrtrl. Translated by C. G. Sorbnsbn. With Introduction by Sir J. 

CRiOHTO]r.BBOW]rK, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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Olyll and Meohanloal Engineering ; liUltary and Naval Soienoe ; 
Agrioultnre ; Domeitlo Eoonomy ; Book-Keeping. 

CIVIL. AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING-. 

ALBZANDEB AMD THOMSON.— ELEMENTART APPLIED MECHANICS. By 

T. AiiSZAKDRR, Professor of Civil Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin, and 

A. W. THOMSoir, Lecturer in Engineering at the Technical College, Glasgow. 

Part n. Tbavsvxrsb Strxss. Cr. 8to. lOs. 6d. 
OHALMBBS.— GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEER. 

ING STRUCTURES. By J. B. Chalmbrs, C.E. Illustrated. 8yo. 24s. 
OOTTBRILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General Introduction to 

the Theorv of Structures and Maclflnes. By J. H. Cottxrill, F.R.S., Pro< 

fessor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 2d Ed. 

8vo. 188. 
OOTTBBILL AMD SLADE.— ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF APPLIED MBCHAK- 

ICS. By Prof. J. H. Cottxrill and J. H. Slade. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press, 

KENNEDY.— THB MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Exn»xdt, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
BEULBAUZ.— THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. Outlines of a Theory of 

Machines. By Prof. F. Rbxtlxavx. Translated and Edited by Prol A. B. W. 

ExNKXDT, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 2l8. 
WHTTHAM.— STEAM-ENGINE DESIGN. For the Use of Mechanical Engineers, 

Students, and Draughtsmen. By J. M. Whitham, Professor of Engineering, 

Arkansas Industrial University. Illnstrated. 8vo. 25s. 
YOUNG.— SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS 

ON GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. With a Supplementary Essay on 

Economy in Suspension Bridges. By E. W. Yoxtho, C.E. With Diagiama 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL SOIBNOB. 

AITKBN.~THB GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND YOUNG SOLDIER. With 
A view to the selection of " Growing Lads " for the Army, and a Regulated 
System of Training for Recroits. By Sir W. Aitkkn, F.R.S.| Professor of 
Pathology in the Army Medical School. Gr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ARMY PRBLIMINAR7 EXAMINATION, 1882-1889, Specimens of Papers set at 
the. With Answers to the Mathematical Questions. Subjects: Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, English Dictation. 
Gr. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

MERCUB.— ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR. Prepared for the use of 
Cadets of the United States Militaij Academy. By Jaicbs Mkrgur, Professor 
of Civil Engineering at the United States Academy, West Point, New Tork. 
2d Ed., revised and corrected. 8vo. 17s. 

PALMER.— TEXT BOOK OP PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 
METRT.— By J. H. Palubr, Head Schoolmaster, R.N., H.M.S. CkmHyridge^ 
Devonport. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ROBINSON.— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. Prepared for the use of 
younger Naval Officers. With Questions for Examinations and Exercises 
principally ft-om the Papers of the Royal Naval College. With the results. 
By Rev. John L. Robinson, Chaplain and Instructor in the BjoytX Naval 
College, Greenwich. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by B. J. Brooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. 8vo. [ImmedicUely. 

SHORTLAND.— NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By the late Vloe-Admlral Shortlano, 

LL.D. 8vo. 21s. 

WILKINSON.— THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. By Spbnsbb Wilkinson. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WOLSELEY.— Works by General Viscount Wolsslet, G.C.M.G. 
THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD SERVICE. 6th Ed., revised 

and enlarged. 16mo. Roan. 6s. 
FIELD POCKET-BOOK FOR THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS^ for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. Edited by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A., 
Instructor in Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. 
8vo. 0s. 

AGRIOULTURB. 

FRANELAND.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, A Handbook oH 
By Pkrcy F. Frankland, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistiy, University College, 
Dundee. Founded upon Lfei^faden fur die Agriculture (^umidhs AruUyset ▼on 
Dr. F. Krocker. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

fOCTH.— DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS 
ARE CAUSED BY FUNGI. By Worthinoton G. Smith, F.L.S., Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

TANNER.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Henrt Tanner, P.C.S., M.R.A.C., Examiner in the Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture under the Government Department of Science. Fcap. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By the same. 18mo. Is. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By the same. A Series of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 
I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d. 
II. Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture. Is. 
III. Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture for thf 
third stage. Is. 
WARD.— TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's HilL With Illnstra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6i. 
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BARKER.— FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPI^S OF OOOEING. By Ladt 

Barker. 18mo. Is. 
BERNERS.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. BsRima. 18mo. Is. 
BLYTH.-A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. Wyntkb Bltth, M.R:C.8. 

8vo. [In the Press. 

OOOKERT BOOK.— THE MIDDLE CLASS OOOEERT BOOK. Edited by th« 

Manchester School of Domestic Cookery. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
GRAVEN.— A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Dacrb CBAVBir {nic 

Flobkkcb Sarah Lbbb), Hon. Associate of the Order of St John of Jerosaleic. 

&c. Gr 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
PREDERIGK.— HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, PAR 

TICUL ARLY ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL 

DISHES. By Mrs. Fredxbick. Cr. 8to. Is. 
ORAND'HOMME.— CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of 

Mdlle. E. Gbakd'homme. With Diagrams. 18mo. Is. 
JEZ-BLAKB.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 

By Sophia Jbx-Blaks, M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene at the London School of 

Medidne for Women. 18mo. Is. 
BATHBONE.— THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING 

FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN THE YEAR 1859 TO THE PRESENT 

DATE, including the foundation by the Queen of the Queen Victoria Jubilee 

Institute for Nursing the Poor in their own Homes. By William Rathbokk, 

M.P. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TBOETMEIER.— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. With an 

Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 

By W. B. Tbobtmbibb. Compiled at the request of the School Board for 

London. 18mo. Is. 

WRIGHT.-THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and Edited by C. E. 
GuTHRiB Wright, Hon. Sec. to the Edinburgh School of Cookery. 18mo. Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. TnoRNTON. 
Cr. 8yo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. By the Same. 18mo. Is. [Key Immediately. 
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BARTHOLOMEW.— THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By John Bar. 

THOLOHEW, F.R.G.S. 4tO. IS. 

This Elementary Atlas is designed to illustrate the principal text -books 
on Elementary Geography. 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOL ATLAS, Consisting of 80 Maps and 
complete Index. By the Same. Prepared for the use of Senior Pupils. 
Royal 4to. [In the Press. 

THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATI^S OF THE WORLD. By the Same. 
A Complete Series of 84 Modem Maps. With Geographical Index to 100,000 
places. Half-morocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2 : 12 : 6 net 

*«* This work has been designed with the object of supplying the public 
with a thoroughly complete and accurate atlas of Modem Geography, in a 
convenient reference form, and at a moderate price. 
CLARKE.- CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarkk, F.R.S. New 
Ed., revised 1889, with 18 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, 8s. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
OEIKIE.- Works by Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 
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THE TBAOHINO OF OBOOBAFHY. A Practical Handbook for the use of 

Teachers. Cr. 8yo. Ss. 
GBOaBAPHY OF THB BRITISH ISLBa 18mo. Is. 
aBBEN.— A SHOBT GBOGRAPHY OP THB BBITISH ISLANDS. By John 

BiCHAKD Orken and A. S. Okksn. With Maps. Fcap. Svo. 88. dd. 
OBOVE.— A FBIMBB OF OBOQBAFHT. By Sir Georob Gbove, D.G.L. 

niostrated. 18mo. Is 
KIEPEBT.— A MANUAL OP ANCIBNT GBOGBAPHT. By Dr. H. Kikpibt. 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
MACMILLAN'S OEOOBAPHICAL SERIES. — Bdited by Archibald Geikik, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
THB TB ACHING OF GBOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Use of 

Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Gr. 8vo. 2s. 
MAPS AND MAP-MAKING. By W. A. Blderton. [In the Press. 

GBOGRAPHY OF THB BRITISH ISLES. By A. Geikie, P.R.S. ISmo. Is. 
AN BLBMBNTARY CLASS-BOOK OP GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. 
Mill, D.Sc, Lecturer on Physiography and on Commercial Geography in 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OP THB BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. Dawsok and A. 
SoTHERLAHD. [In preparation. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sihe, M. A. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 

[In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. By H. F. Blantobd, F.G.S. [In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. N. S. Shalbr. 

[In preparation. 
ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF THE GBOGRAPHY OF BRITAIN. 
*«* Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
STRAOHEY.— LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General Richard Strachey, 
R.E. Or. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters ftt>m THE HISTORY 
OF ROME, by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 88. (kl. 
ARNOLD.— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION TO 
THB ACCESSION OP CONSTANTINE THB GREAT. By ^. T. Arnold, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BEESLY.— STORIES FROM THB HISTORY OF ROMS. By Mrs. Beeslt. 

Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
BRYCE.— Works bv James Brtce, M.F., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Oxford. 
THB HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 9th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*»* Also a Library Edition. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. Ex. cr. 8vo. 25s. Part I. 
The National Government Part II. The State Governments. Part III. 
The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. Part V. Illustrations and 
Reflections. Part VI. Social Institutions. 
BUCKLEY.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNBBS. By Arabella 

B. Buckley. With Maps and Tables. GL 8vo. 8s. 
BURY.— A HISTORY OF THB LATER ROMAN EMPIRE PROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 895-800. By John B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 
ENGLISH STATESlflEN, TWELVE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HxNRY II. By Mrs. J. B. Green. 
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Bdwabd I. By F. Tork Fowcll. [In preparation. 

Hehbt VII. Bj Jameb Gubdnkr. 
Oardhtxl Wouixt. By Professor M. Orxiohton. 

Blizabsth. By B. S. Bkkslt. [In preparatUm, 

Oliykb Obomwklu By Frsdkrio Harbison. 
William III. By H. D. Traill. 
Walpols. By John Morlkt. 

Chatham. By John Mobubt [In pnparaHon. 

Pitt. * By John Morlkt. [In preparaHon. 

Pksl. By J. B. Thubsfield. [In (JU Prtss. 

FISKE.— Works by John Fisks, formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 

University. 
THB OBITIOAL PBBIOD IN AMBBIOAN HIBTOBY, 1788-1789. Bz. cr. 

8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THB BBGINNINGS OF NBW BN6LAND ; or, The Pnritan Theocracy in its 

Belations to Civil and Beligions Liberty. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
FREEMAN. — Works by Bdward A. Freeman, D.C.L., Begins Professor of Modem 

History in the University of Oxford, Ac 
OLD BNQLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Bz. fcap. 8vo. Os. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROMB. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THB CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Six Lectures. With an 

Essay on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series. 4th Ed. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. Sd Ed., with additional Essays. 8vo. 

10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. 8vo. 12s. 
THB GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Enlarged, with Maps, etc. 

18mo. 8s. dd. 
PRIMER OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 18mo. Is. (History Primers.) 
FBIEDMANN.— ANNE BOLEYN. A Chapter of English History, 1627-1536. By 

Paul Friedmann. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
F7FFE.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. Ftffx, M.A., late 

Fellow of University CoUege, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation, 

GREEN.— Works by John Richard Green, LL.D., late Honorary Fellow of 

Jesus College, Oxford. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THB ENGLISH PEOPLE. New and Revised Ed. 

With Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

150th Thousand. 

Also the same in Four Parts. With the corresponding portion of Mr. Taif s 
"Analysis." Crown 8vo. 8s. each. Part I. 607-1206. Part IL 1204-1558. 
Part UL 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1878. 

HISTORY OF THE SNGLISH PEOPLE. In four vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Vol. L— Early England, 449-1071 ; Foreign Kings, 1071-1214 ; The Charter, 
1214-1291 ; The Parliament, 1807-1461. With 8 Maps. 

Vol. IL— The Monarchy, 1461-1540 ; The Reformation, 1540-1608. 

Vol. IIL— Puritan England, 1608-1660 ; The Revolution, 1660-1688. With four 

Maps. 
VoL IV.— The Revolution, 1688-1760; Modem England, 1760-1816. With 

Maps and Index. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

THB CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. With Maps and Portrait 8vo. 18s. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's " Short History of the 
English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M. A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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RBADINOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Edited by JoHh 
RiOHARD Gbeen. Three Parts. Gl. Svo. Is. 6d. each. I. Hen^st to Creasy. 
II. dressy to Cromwell. III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

GUEST.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. J. Guest. 
With Haps. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

mSTORIOAL OOUBSE FOB SCHOOLS.— Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 

Regius Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 18mo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Fresican, 

D.C.L. New Ed., revised and enlarged. With Chronological l^ble, Maps, and 

Index. 88. (ki. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New Ed., revised and 

enlarged. With Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Maboaret Macarthur. 2s. 
HISTORY OF ITALY. By Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. New Ed. With Coloured 

Maps. 88. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. New Ed., revised. Ss. 
HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doylb. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. 

4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. With Maps. 8s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [in preparation. 
HISTORY OF ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In preparation. 

HISTORY PRIMERS.- Edited by John Richard Green, LL.D. ISmo. Is. each. 
ROME. By Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History in the University of Cambridge. Maps. 
GREECE. By 0. A. Fytfb, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Maps. 
EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Maps. 
FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D. Dlustrajted. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozbr, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.CL. Maps. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Wilkins, Litt.D. Illustrated. 

HOLE.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. By Rev. C. Hole. On Sheet. Is. 

JENNINGS.— CHRONOLOGICAL TABLEa A synchronistic arrangement of 
the events of Ancient History (with an Index). By Rev. Arthur C. 
Jennings. Svo. 6s. 

LABBERTON.— NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By 
R. H. Labbsrton. 4to. New Ed., revised and enlarged. 15s. 

LETHBRIDGB.— A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. With 
an Account of India as it is. The SoU. Climate, and Productions; the 
People, their Races, Religions, Public Works, and Industries; the Civil 
Ser^ces, and System of Administration. By Sir Roper Lethbridgb, Fellow 
of the Calcutta University. With Maps. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

MAHAFFY.— GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 

ANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 

By the same Author. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

MARRIOTT.- THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY : Mazzini. Cavour, Gari- 
baldi. Three Lectures. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., Lecturer in Modem 
History and Political Economy, Oxford. Cr. Svo. Is. 6d. 

MIOHELET.— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Translated by M. C. M. 
Simpson. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

NORGATB.— ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kate Noboatb. 
With Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Svo. 828. 
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OTTfi.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By B. 0. On*. With Maps. 01. 8vo. te. 
BEBLET.— WorkB by J. R. Seeley, M.A., Begiiu Professor of Modem Histoiy in 
the Uniyersity of Cambridge. 

THB BXFANSION OF ENGLAND. Crown 8to. 4fl. 6d. 

OUB COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from the above. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 
TAIT.— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's "Short 
History of the English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., Assistant Maqter 
at difbon. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
WHEELEB.— Works by J. Talbots Whkblxr. 

A FBIHER OF INDIAN HISTOBY. Asiatic and European. 18mo. Is. 

COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. With Maps. 
Cr. Svo. 88. 6d. 

A SHOBT HISTOBY OF INDIA AND OP THE FBONTIEB STATES OF 
AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, AND BUBMA. With Maps. Cr. Svo. 12s. 
70NGE.— Works by Ohaslottb M. Yonob. 

CAMEOS FBOM ENGLISH HISTOBY. Ex. fcap. dvo. 6a. each. H) 
FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD IL m THB WARS IN FRANCE. ?3) 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES. (4) REFORMATION TIMES. (6) ENG- 
LAND AND SPAIN. (6) FORTY YEARS OF STUART BULB (1«»-164S). 
(7) BBBELLION AND BBSTORATION (1642-1678.) 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selections fh)m the 
Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. Sbwbll and C. M. Yonqs. 
Cr. Svo. First Series, lOOS-1154. 68. Second Series, 108S-1228. 68. 

THE VICTOBIAN HALF CENTUBY— A JUBILEE BOOK. With a New 
Portrait of the Queen. Cr. 8vo., paper coyers, Is. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
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ANDERSON.— LINEAB PBBSPECTIVB AND MODEL DBAWING. A School 

and Art Class Manual, with Questions and Exercises for Examination, and 

Examples of Examination Papers. By Laubencb Andkbson. Illustrated. 

8yo. 2s. 
00LLIEB.~A PRIMEB OF ABT. By the Hon. John Collier. Illustrated. 

18mo. Is. 
OOOK.— THB NATIONAL GALLERY : A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. By 

Edward T. Cook, with a preface by John Rubkin, LL.D., and Selections 

from his Writings. 8d Ed. Cr. 8yo. Half Morocco, 148. 
%* Also an Edition on lai^e paper, limited to 260 copies. 2 yols. 8yo. 
DELAMOTTE.— A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By P. H. Delamottb, 

F.S.A. Progressiyely arranged. New Ed., improyed. Cr. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
ELUS.— SKETCHING PROM NATURE. A Handbook for Students and 

Amateurs. By Tristram J. Ellis. Illustrated by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 

and the Author. New Ed., reyised and enlarged. Cr. Syo. 8s. 6d. 
GBOVE.— A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. a.d. 1460--1889. 

Edited by Sir Georgb GRoys, D.C.L. In four yols. 8yo. Price 2l8. each. 

Also in Parts. 

Parts I. to XIV., Parts XIX.— XXH., 8s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI., Ts. 

Parts XVII., XVIII., 7s. Parts XXIII.— XXV. (Appendix), 9s. 
A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ABOVE. By Mrs. E. Wodehoubx. 8yo. 

7s. 6d. 
HUNT.— TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a Letter from Sir J. 

E. MiLLAiB, Bart, R.A. Cr. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 
MELDOLA.— THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphael Mkldola, 

F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Technical College, Fins bury. Cr. 8yo. 

6s. 
TATLOR.— A PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By Franklin Taylor. 

Bdited by Sir Gbobqb Groyb. 18mo. Is. 
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TAYLOR.— A SYSTEM OP SIQHT^INGING PROM THE ESTABLISHED 
MUSICAL NOTATION ; based on the Principle of Tonic Relation, and Illas- 
trated by Extracts from the Works of the Qreat Masters. By Skdlbt Taylob. 
8to. [In the Prtu. 

TYRWHTTT.—OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Landscape 
Art. By Rev. R. St. Jokn Tyrwhitt. With an authorised Reproduction 
of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Frof. Ruskin's "Elements of Drawing." 4th 
Ed. Cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
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ABBOTT.— BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. Cr. 8yo. 48. 6d. 
ABBOTT— RUSHBROOKB.— THE COMMON TRADITION OP THE SYNOPTIC 

GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised Version. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, 

D.D., and W. G. Rubhbbookb, M.L. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ARNOLD.— Works by Matthiw Abnold. 
A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOIfl,- THE GREAT PROPHECY OP 

ISRAEL'S RESTORATION (Isaiah, Chapters xl.-lxvi.) Arranged and 

Edited for Young Learners. 18mo. Is. 
ISAIAH XL.— LXYI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. Arranged and 

Edited, with Notes. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
ISALA.H OF JERUSALEM, IN THE AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION. 

With Introduction, Corrections and Notes. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
BENHAM.— A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. Being a Commentary on 

the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days. By Rev. W. Benham, B.D. 

Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OASSBL.— MANUAL OP JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE ; preceded by 

a BRIEF SUMMARY OP BIBLE HISTORY. By Dr. D. Cabbjcl. Translated 

by Mrs. H. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CROSS.- BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH AND 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev. John A. Cross. 2d Ed., enlarged, 

wjth Notes. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
DRUMMOND.— THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY, INTRODUCTION TO. By 

James Dbummond, LL.D., Professor of Theology in Manchester New College, 

London. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
FABRAR.— Works by the Venerable Archdeacon F. W. Fabbab, D.D., F.R.S., 

Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
THE HISTORY OP INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 

8vo. 16s. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and Notes on the Books 

of the New Testament. 8vo. 14s. 

OASKOIN.— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. 
HiBMAN Gaskoin. Edited with Preface by Rev. G. F. Macleab, D.D. 
18mo. Is. each. Part I.— Old Tbstamknt Histoby. Part II.— New Testa- 
ment. Part III.— The Apostles : St. James the Gbeat, St. Paul, and St. 
John the Divine. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER.— Students' Edition. Being an Edition of << The 
Psalms Chronologically arranged, by Four Friends," with briefer Notes.. 18mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

OBBEK TESTAMENT.— Edited, with Introduction and Appendices, by Bishop 
Westoott and Dr. F. J. A. Hobt. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. VoL 
I. The Text. Vol. IL Introduction and Appendix. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF TEXT. 12mo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 18mo, morocco, gilt 
edges. 6s. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, SCHOOL READINGS IN THE. Being the outline of 
the life of our Lord, as given by St Mark, with additions from the Text of the 
other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Rev. A. Calvkbt, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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THB OOSPEL AOOOBDING to »r. MATTHBW. Being th« Greek Text as 
revised br Bishop Wxstcott and Dr. Hobt. With'Introdaction and Notes by 
Bey. A. Sloman, M.A., Headmaster of Birkenhead SchooL Fcap. 8va 2s. 6d. 
THB GOSFBL AGOOBDING to St. MABK. Being the Greek Text as revised 
by Bishop Wutoott and Dr. Hort. With Introduction and Notes by Ber. J. 
O. F. Mu&BAT, M.A., Lecturer at Bmmanael Gollegei Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 

[In prepa/roHon, 
THB GOSFBL AGGOBDING to St. LUEB. Being the Greek Text as revised 
by Bishop Wbstoott and Dr. Hobt. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
John Bond, M. A [In preparation, 

TEUS AGTS OF THB APOSTLBS. Being the Greek Text as revised by Bishop 
Wbstcott and Dr. Hobt. With Bxplanatory Notes by T. B. Paob, ILA., 
Assistant Master at the Gharterhoose. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OWATKIN.— GHUBGH HISTOBT TO THB BBGINNING OF THB MIDDLB 
AGBS. By H. M. Gwatkin, M. A. 8vo. [In preparation. 

HABDWIOK.— Works by Archdeacon Habdwiok. 
A HISTOBT OF THB GHBISTIAN CHUBGH. Middle Age. From Gregory 
the Great to the Bxcommonlcation of Luther. Bdited by W. Stubbs, D.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. With 4 Maps. Gr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A HISTOBT OF THB GHBISTIAN GHUBGH DUBING THB BBFOBMA- 
TION. 9th. Bd. Bdited by Bishop Stubbs. Gr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
HOOLE.— THB GLASSIGAL BLBMBNT IN THB NBW TESTAMBNT. Gonsidered 
as a proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix on the Oldest Authorities used 
in the Formation of theGanon. By Ghablxs H. Hoole, M.A., Student of Ghrist 
Ghurch, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
JENNINGS AND LOWE.— THB PSALMS, WITH INTBODUGTIONS AND 
GBITIGAL NOTBS. By A G. Jbnkinos, M.A. ; assisted in parts by W. H. 
Lows, M.A. In 2 vols. 2d Ed., revised. Gr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
KIBKPATRICK.— THB MINOB PBOPHBTS. Warburl^nian Lectures. By 
Bev. Prof. ECibkpatbick. [In preparation. 

KUENEN.— FBNTATEUGH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA: an Historico • Gritical 
Inquiry into the Orinn and Gomposition of the Hexateuch. By A. Kubnen. 
Translated by P. H. Wickstked, M.A. 8vo. 148. 
LIGHTFOOT.— Works by the Bight Bev. J. B. LiaHTFOor, D.D., late Bishop of 
Durham. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THB GALATIANS. A Bevised Text, with Introduc- 

tion. Notes, and Dissertations. 9th Ed., revised. 8vo. 12s. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THB PHILIPPIANS. A Bevised Text, with Intro- 
duction. Notes, and Dissertations. 9th. Ed., revised. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. GLBMENT OF BOMB— THB TWO EPISTLES TO THE GOBINTHDLNS. 
A Bevised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 2 Vols. 8vo. [In Vu Press. 

BT. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THB GOLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. A 

Bevised Text, with Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. 8th Bd., revised. 

8vo. 12s. 
THE AP08T0LIG FATHEBS. Part IL ST. IGNATIUS— ST. POLTGABP. 

Bevised Texts. With Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 

2d Ed. 8 vols. 8vo. 48s. 
THB APOSTOLIG FATHEBS. Abridged Edition. With short Introductions, 

Greek Text, and English Translation. 8vo. [In tks Press. 

BSSATS ON THB WOBK ENTITLED " SUPEBNATUBAL BELIGION." 

(Beprinted from the Contemponvry Review). 8vo. IDs. 6d. 
ICAOLEAB.— Works by the Bev. G. F. Macleab, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's 

GoUege, Ganterbury. 
BLBMBNTABT THEOLOGIGAL CLASS-BOOKS. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTOBT. With Map. 18ma 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NBW TESTAMENT HISTOBT. With Map. 18mo. 
These works have been careftilly abridged from the Author's large manuals. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMBNT HISTOBT. Maps. 18mo. 48. 6d. 

A CLASS BOOK OF NBW TESTAMENT HISTOBT, including the Connection 
of the Old and New Testaments. With maps^ 18mo. Ss. 6d. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIBTT-NINB ARTICLES. 18mo. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. ^^^ *** ^'^• 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

18mo. Is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. With Scriptnre Proofii. 18mo. 6cL 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COM- 
MUNION. WITH PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. S2mo. 28. 

MAUBIOE.— THE LORD'S FRAYBR, THE CREED, AND THE COMMAND- 
MENTS. To wliich ia added the Order of the Scriptares. By Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. ISmo. Is. 

THE PENTATEUCH AMD BOOK OF JOSHUA: an Historlco- Critical Inquiry 
into the Origin and Composition of the Hezateach. By A. Kuknkn, Professor 
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